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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  part  of  a  five-volume  set  that  summarizes  the  research  of  participants  in  the 
1995  AFOSR  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP).  The  current  volume. 
Volume  1  of  5,  presents  the  final  reports  of  SREP  participants  at  Armstrong  Laboratory, 
Phillips  Laboratory,  Rome  Laboratory,  Wright  Laboratory,  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center,  Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory,  and  Wilford  Hall  Medical 
Center. 

Reports  presented  in  this  volume  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and  are  numbered 
consecutively  -  e  g.,  1-1,  1-2,  1-3;  2-1,  2-2,  2-3,  with  each  series  of  reports  preceded  by 
a  management  summary.  Reports  in  the  five-volume  set  are  organized  as  follows: 
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20  Investigation  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  Heterojunctin  Bipolar 
Transistor  Reliability  Based 

University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  FL 

21  Thcrmophysical  Invariants  From  LWIR  Imagery  for  ATR 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  VA 

22  Effect  of  Electromagnetic  Environment  on  Array 
Signal  Processing 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

23  Functional  Decomposotion  of  Binary,  Multiple-Valued, 
and  Fuzzy  Logic 

Portland  State  University,  Portland,  OR 

24  Superresolution  of  Passive  Millimeter-Wave  Imaging 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

25  Development  of  a  Penetrator  Optimizer 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 

26  Heat  Transfer  for  Turbine  Blade  Film  Cooling  with  Free 
Stream  Turbulence-Measurements  and  Predictions 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

27  Neural  Network  Identification  and  Control  in  Metal  Forging 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

28  Documentation  of  Separating  and  Separated  Boundary  Layer 
Flow,  for  Application 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 

29  Transmission  Electron  Microscopy  of  Semiconductor 
Heterojunctions 

Carnegie  Melon  University,  Pittsburgh,  PA 


Report  Author 

Dr.  Chun-Shin  Lin 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/FI 

Dr.  Paul  Lin 
Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/FI 

Dr.  Juin  Liou 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/EL 

Dr.  Nagaraj  Nandhakumar 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

Dr.  Krishna  Pasala 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

Dr.  Marek  Perkowski 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/AA 

Dr.  Stanley  Reeves 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/MN 

Dr.  William  Rule 
Engineering  Science 
WL/MN 

Dr.  John  Schauer 

Mech.  &  Aerosp.  Engineering 

WL/FI 

Dr.  Carla  Schwartz 
Electrical  Engineering 
WL/FI 

Dr.  Terrence  Simon 
Mechanical  Engineering 
WL/PO 

Dr.  Marek  Skowronski 
Matls  Science  &  Engineering 
WL/EL 


IX 
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Report  #  Author’s  University 


Report  Author 


30  Parser  in  SWI-PROLOG 

Wright  State  University,  Dayton,  OH 


Dr.  K.  Thirunarayan 
Computer  Science 


WL/EL 


31 


Development  of  Qualitative  Process  Control  Discovery  Systems 
for  Polymer  Composite  and  Biological  Materials 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Dr.  Robert  Trelease 
Anatomy  &  Cell  Biology 
WL/ML 


32  Improved  Algorithm  Development  of  Massively  Parallel 

Epic  Hydrocode  in  Cray  T3D  Massively  Parallel  Computer 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 


Dr.  Chi-Tay  Tsai 
Engineering  Mechanics 
WL/MN 


33 


The  Characterization  of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials 
in  a  Biaxial  Stress  Environment 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  KY 


Dr.  John  Lewis 

Materials  Science  Engineering 


WL/MN 


1995  SREP  FINAL  REPORTS 


VOLUME  5 


Report#  Author’s  University 


Report  Author 


1 


Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

Plant-Wide  Preventive  Maintenance  and  Monitoring  Mr.  Theodore  Bapty 

Vanderbilt  University  Electrical  Engineering 

AEDC 


1 


2 


3 


Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

Block  Copolymers  at  Inorganic  Solid  Surfaces  Dr.  John  Dorgan 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  CO  Chemical  Engineering 

FJSRL 


Non-Linear  Optical  Properties  of  Polyacetylenes  and  Related  Dr.  M.  A.  Jungbauer 
Barry  University,  Miami,  FL  Chemistry 

FJSRL 


Studies  of  Second  Harmonic  Generation  in  Glass  Waveguides  Dr.  David  Statman 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  PA  Physics 

FJSRL 


Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 


1 


Biochemical  &  Cell  Physiological  Aspects  of  Hyperthermia 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  FL 


Dr.  W.  Drost-Hansen 

Chemistry 

WHMC 


1995  SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAM  (SREP)  MANAGEMENT  REPORT 


1.0  BACKGROUND 


Under  the  provisions  of  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  (AFOSR)  contract  F49620-90-C- 
0076,  September  1990,  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL),  an  8(a)  contractor  in 
Culver  City,  CA,  manages  AFOSR’s  Summer  Research  Program.  This  report  is  issued  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  that  contract  (CLIN  0003 AC). 

The  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP)  is  one  of  four  programs  AFOSR  manages 
under  the  Summer  Research  Program.  The  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  (SFRP)  and  the 
Graduate  Student  Research  Program  (GSRP)  place  college-level  research  associates  in  Air  Force 
research  laboratories  around  the  United  States  for  8  to  12  weeks  of  research  with  Air  Force 
scientists.  The  High  School  Apprenticeship  Program  (HSAP)  is  the  fourth  element  of  the  Summer 
Research  Program,  allowing  promising  mathematics  and  science  students  to  spend  two  months  of 
their  summer  vacations  working  at  Air  Force  laboratories  within  commuting  distance  from  their 
homes. 

SFRP  associates  and  exceptional  GSRP  associates  are  encouraged,  at  the  end  of  their  summer 
tours,  to  write  proposals  to  extend  their  summer  research  during  the  following  calendar  year  at 
their  home  institutions.  AFOSR  provides  funds  adequate  to  pay  for  SREP  subcontracts.  In 
addition,  AFOSR  has  traditionally  provided  further  funding,  when  available,  to  pay  for  additional 
SREP  proposals,  including  those  submitted  by  associates  from  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  (HBCUs)  and  Minority  Institutions  (Mis).  Finally,  laboratories  may  transfer  internal 
funds  to  AFOSR  to  fund  additional  SREPs.  Ultimately  the  laboratories  inform  RDL  of  their 
SREP  choices,  RDL  gets  AFOSR  approval,  and  RDL  forwards  a  subcontract  to  the  institution 
where  the  SREP  associate  is  employed.  The  subcontract  (see  Appendix  1  for  a  sample)  cites  the 
SREP  associate  as  the  principal  investigator  and  requires  submission  of  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
subcontract  period. 

Institutions  are  encouraged  to  share  costs  of  the  SREP  research,  and  many  do  so.  The  most 
common  cost-sharing  arrangement  is  reduction  in  the  overhead,  fringes,  or  administrative  charges 
institutions  would  normally  add  on  to  the  principal  investigator’s  or  research  associate’s  labor. 
Some  institutions  also  provide  other  support  (e.g.,  computer  run  time,  administrative  assistance, 
facilities  and  equipment  or  research  assistants)  at  reduced  or  no  cost. 

When  RDL  receives  the  signed  subcontract,  we  fund  the  effort  initially  by  providing  90%  of  the 
subcontract  amount  to  the  institution  (normally  $18,000  for  a  $20,000  SREP).  When  we  receive 
the  end-of-research  report,  we  evaluate  it  administratively  and  send  a  copy  to  the  laboratory  for  a 
technical  evaluation.  When  the  laboratory  notifies  us  the  SREP  report  is  acceptable,  we  release 
the  remaining  funds  to  the  institution. 
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2.0  THE  1995  SREP  PROGRAM 


SELECTION  DATA:  A  total  of  719  faculty  members  (SFRP  Associates)  and  286  graduate 
students  (GSRP  associates)  applied  to  participate  in  the  1994  Summer  Research  Program.  From 
these  applicants  185  SFRPs  and  121  GSRPs  were  selected.  The  education  level  of  those  selected 
was  as  follows: 


1994  SRP  Associates,  by  Degree 

SFRP 

GSRP 

PHD 

MS 

MS 

BS 

179 

6 

52 

69 

Of  the  participants  in  the  1994  Summer  Research  Program  90  percent  of  SFRPs  and  25  percent 
of  GSRPs  submitted  proposals  for  the  SREP.  Ninety  proposals  from  SFRPs  and  ten  from  GSRPs 
were  selected  for  funding,  which  equates  to  a  selection  rate  of  54%  of  the  SFRP  proposals  and  of 
34%  for  GSRP  proposals. 


1995  SREP:  ] 

Proposals  Submitted  vs.  Proposals  Selected 

Summer 

1994 

Participants 

Submitted 

SREP 

Proposals 

SREPs 

Funded 

SFRP 

185 

167 

90 

GSRP 

121 

29 

10 

TOTAL 

306 

196 

100 

The  funding  was  provided  as  follows: 


Contractual  slots  funded  by  AFOSR  75 

Laboratory  funded  14 

Additional  funding  from  AFOSR  l_l 

Total  100 
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Six  HBCU/MI  associates  from  the  1994  summer  program  submitted  SREP  proposals;  six  were 
selected  (none  were  lab-funded;  all  were  funded  by  additional  AFOSR  funds). 


Proposals  Submitted  and  Selected,  by  Laboratory 

Selected 

Armstrong  Laboratory 

41 

19 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

12 

4 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

6 

3 

33 

19 

Rome  Laboratory 

31 

13 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

2 

1 

Wright  Laboratory 

62 

37 

TOTAL 

Note:  Phillips  Laboratory  funded  3  SREPs;  Wright  Laboratory  funded  1 1;  and  AFOSR 
funded  1 1  beyond  its  contractual  75. 


The  306  1994  Summer  Research  Program  participants  represented  135  institutions. 


Institutions  Represented  on  the  1994  SRP  and  1995  SRF.P 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in  the 
Summer  92  Program 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in 
submitted  proposals 

Number  of  schools 
represented  in 
Funded  Proposals 

(  135 

118 

73 

Forty  schools  had  more  than  one  participant  submitting  proposals. 


Proposals  Submitted  Per  School 


1  2  3  4  5+ 

Number  of  Proposals 
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The  selection  rate  for  the  78  schools  submitting  1  proposal  (68%)  was  better  than  those 
submitting  2  proposals  (61%),  3  proposals  (50%),  4  proposals  (0%)  or  5+  proposals  (25%). 
The  4  schools  that  submitted  5+  proposals  accounted  for  30  (15%)  of  the  196  proposals 
submitted. 

Of  the  196  proposals  submitted,  159  offered  institution  cost  sharing.  Of  the  funded  proposals 
which  offered  cost  sharing,  the  minimum  cost  share  was  $1000.00,  the  maximum  was 
$68,000.00  with  an  average  cost  share  of  $12,016.00. 


Proposals  and  Institution  Cost  Sharing 

Proposals 

Submitted 

Proposals 

Funded 

With  cost  sharing 

159 

82 

Without  cost  sharing 

r  37 

18 

Total 

196 

100 

The  SREP  participants  were  residents  of  41  different  states.  Number  of  states  represented  at 
each  laboratory  were: 


States  Represented,  by  Proposals  Submitted/Selected  per  Laboratory 

Proposals 

Submitted 

Proposals 

Funded 

Armstrong  Laboratory 

21 

13 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

5 

2 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

5 

3 

Phillips  Laboratory 

16 

14 

Rome  Laboratory 

14 

7 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

2 

1 

Wright  Laboratory 

24 

20 

Eleven  of  the  1995  SREP  Principal  Investigators  also  participated  in  the  1994  SREP. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EVALUATION:  The  administrative  quality  of  the  SREP  associates’  final 
reports  was  satisfactory.  Most  complied  with  the  formatting  and  other  instructions  provided  to 
them  by  RDL.  Ninety  seven  final  reports  and  two  interim  reports  have  been  received  and  are 
included  in  this  report.  The  subcontracts  were  funded  by  $1,991,623.00  of  Air  Force  money. 
Institution  cost  sharing  totaled  $985,353.00. 
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TECHNICAL  EVALUATION:  The  form  used  for  the  technical  evaluation  is  provided  as 
Appendix  2.  ninety-two  evaluation  reports  were  received.  Participants  by  laboratory  versus 
evaluations  submitted  is  shown  below: 


Evaluations 

Percent 

231 

20 

95.2 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

4 

4 

100 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

3 

3 

100 

192 

18 

100 

Rome  Laboratory 

13 

13 

100 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center 

1 

1 

100 

37 

34 

91.9 

Total 

Notes: 

1:  Research  on  two  of  the  final  reports  was  incomplete  as  of  press  time  so  there  aren’t  any  technical 
evaluations  on  them  to  process,  yet.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  20/21  =95.2% 

2:  One  technical  evaluation  was  not  completed  because  one  of  the  final  reports  was  incomplete  as  of 
press  time.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  18/18=  100% 

3:  See  notes  1  and  2  above.  Percent  complete  is  based  upon  93/97  =  95.9% 

The  number  of  evaluations  submitted  for  the  1995  SREP  (95.9%)  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  1994  SREP  submittals  (65%). 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION:  Each  laboratory  focal  point  evaluated  ten  areas  (see  Appendix 
2)  with  a  rating  from  one  (lowest)  to  five  (highest).  The  distribution  of  ratings  was  as  follows: 


RATING  SCORES 

Jvw  " 

I 

zw  - 

HI 

100  - 

ill 

i 

NR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Rating 

Not  Rated 

1 

2 

3 

7 

1 

7 

ISfSIEfESI 

The  8  low  ratings  (one  1  and  seven  2’s  )  were  for  question  5  (one  2)  “The  USAF  should 
continue  to  pursue  the  research  in  this  SREP  report”  and  question  10  (one  1  and  six  2’s)  “The 
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one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right” ,  in  addition  over  30  %  of  the 
threes  (20  of  62)  were  for  question  ten.  The  average  rating  by  question  was: 


— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.0 

The  distribution  of  the  averages  was: 


AREA  AVERAGES 


Area  10  “the  one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right”  had  the  lowest 
average  rating  (4.1).  The  overall  average  across  all  factors  was  4.6  with  a  small  sample 
standard  deviation  of  0.2.  The  average  rating  for  area  10  (4.1)  is  approximately  three  sigma 
lower  than  the  overall  average  (4.6)  indicating  that  a  significant  number  of  the  evaluators  feel 
that  a  period  of  other  than  one  year  should  be  available  for  complete  SREP  research. 
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The  average  ratings  ranged  from  3.4  to  5.0.  The  overall  average  for  those  reports  that  were 
evaluated  was  4.6.  Since  the  distribution  of  the  ratings  is  not  a  normal  distribution  the  average 
of  4.6  is  misleading.  In  fact  over  half  of  the  reports  received  an  average  rating  of  4.8  or 
higher.  The  distribution  of  the  average  report  ratings  is  as  shown: 


AVERAGE  RATINGS 


It  is  clear  from  the  high  ratings  that  the  laboratories  place  a  high  value  on  AFOSR’s  Summer 
Research  Extension  Programs. 
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3.0  SUBCONTRACTS  SUMMARY 


Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  SREP  subcontracts.  The  individual  reports  are  published 
volumes  as  shown: 


Laboratory  Volume 

Armstrong  Laboratory  1A,  IB 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  5 

Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory  5 

Phillips  Laboratory  2 

Rome  Laboratory  3 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  5 

Wright  Laboratory  4A,  4B 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's  Sponsoring  Contract  Univ.  Cost 

Author's  University _ Degree _ I  .ah  Performance  Period  Amount _ Share 


Anderson ,  James  PhD 

Analytical  Chemistry  95-0807 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 


AL/EQ  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S1826.00 

Determination  of  the  Redox  Capacity  of  Soil 
Sediment  and  Prediction  of  Pollutant 


Ashrafiuon ,  Hashem  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0800 

Villanova  University,  Vilianova,  PA 


AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  $19528.00 

Finite  Element  Modeling  of  the  Human  Neck  and 
Its  Validation  for  the  ATB  Model 


Burke ,  Michael  PhD 

Tulane  University  95-0811 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  LA 


AL/HR  01/01/95  09/30/95  $25000.00  $1818.00 

An  Examination  of  the  Validity  of  the  New  Air 
Force  ASVAB  Composites 


Edwards ,  Paul  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0808 

Edinboro  Univ  of  Pennsylvania,  Edinboro,  PA 


AL/EQ  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $5000.00 

Fuel  Identification  by  Neural  Networks  Analysis 
of  the  Response  of  Vapor  Sensiti 


Gerstman ,  Bernard  PhD 

Physics  95-0815 

Florida  International  Universi,  Miami,  FL 


AL/OE  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24289.00  $2874.00 

A  Comparison  of  Multistep  vs  Singlestep 
Arrhenius  Integral  Models  for  Describing 


Graetz ,  Kenneth  PhD 

Department  of  Psychology  95-0812 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 


AL/HR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Effects  of  Mental  Workload  and  Electronic 
Support  on  Negotiation  Performance 


Gupta ,  Pushpa 
Mathematics 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME 


PhD  AL/AO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2859.00 

95-0802  Regression  to  the  Mean  in  Half  Life  Studies 


Koch ,  Manfred  PhD 

Geophysics  95-0809 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 


AL/EQ  12/01/94  04/30/95  $25000.00  50.00 

Application  of  the  MT3D  Solute  Transport  Model 
to  the  Made-2  Site:  Calibration 


AL/EQ  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Computer  Calculations  of  Gas-Phase  Reaction  Rate 

Constants 

AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $20550.00 

Surface  Fitting  Three  Dimensional  Human  Head 
Scan  Data 


Novotny ,  Mark  PhD 

Supercomputer  Comp  Res.  I  95-0810 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 

Nurre ,  Joseph  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0804 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  OH 

Piepmeier ,  Edward  .  PhD 

Pharmaceutics  95-0801 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC 

Quinones ,  Miguel  PhD 

Psychology  95-0813 

Rice  University,  Houston,  TX 

Riccio ,  Gary  PhD 

Psychology  95-0806 

Univ  of  IL  Urb  ana-Champaign,  Urban  a,  IL 

Shebilske ,  Wayne  PhD 

Dept  of  Psychology  95-0814 


Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  TX 


AL/AO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11740.00 

The  Effects  of  Hyperbaric  Oxygenation  on 
Metabolism  of  Drugs  and  Other  Xenobioti 


AL/HR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4000.00 

Maintaining  Skills  After  Training:  The  Role  of 
Opportunity  to  Perform  Trained  T 

AL/CF  01/01/95  05/31/95  $22931.00  $0.00 

Nonlinear  Transcutaneous  Electrical  Stimulation 
of  the  Vestibular  System 

AL/HR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $5614.00 

Cognitive  Factors  in  Distr  Training  Effects 

During  Acquisition  of  Complex  Skills 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author’s 

Author's  University _ Degree 

Weisenberger ,  Janet  PhD 

Dept  of  Speech  &  Hearing  95-0805 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 

Hughes ,  Rod  MA 

Psychology  95-0803 


Oregon  Health  Sciences  University,  Portland,  OR 


Bapty ,  Theodore  MS 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0848 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  TN 


Dorgan ,  John  PhD 

Chemical  Engineering  95-0834 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  CO 

Jungbauer ,  Mary  Ann  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0836 

Barry  University,  Miami,  FL 

St  at  man  ,  David  PhD 

Physics  95-0835 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  PA 

,  Krishnaswamy  PhD 

Aeronautics  95-0818 

University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX 

Ashgriz ,  Nasser  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0816 

SUNY-Buffalo,  Buffalo,  NY 

Bellem ,  Raymond  PhD 

Computer  Science  95-0817 


Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  Univ,  Prescott,  AZ 


Brzosko ,  Jan  PhD 

Nuclear  Physics  95-0828 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech,  Hoboken,  NJ 

Damodaran ,  Meledath  PhD 

Math  &  Computer  Science  95-0831 

University  of  Houston-Victoria,  Victoria,  TX 

DeLyser ,  Ronald  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0877 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  CO 

Diels ,  Jean-Claude  PhD 

Physics  95-0819 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

Henson ,  James  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0820 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  NV 

Kaiser ,  Gerald  PhD 

Physics  95-0821 


University  of  Mass/Lowell,  Lowell,  MA 


Sponsoring 

Lab 


Performance  Period 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S12234.00 

Tactile  Feedback  for  Simulation  of  Object  Shape 
and  Textural  Information  in  Hapt 


AL/CF  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S0.00 

Melatonin  Induced  Prophylactic  Sleep  as  a 
Countermeasure  for  Sleep  Deprivation 


AEDC/E  01/01/95  12/31/95  S24979.00  S0.00 

Plant-Wide  Preventive  Maintenance  &  Monitoring 


FJSRL/F  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S0.00 

Block  Copolymers  at  Inorganic  Solid  Surfaces 


FJSRL/F  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S24714.00 

Non-Linear  Optical  Properties  of  Polyacetylenes 
and  Related  Substituted  Compound 

FJSRL/F  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $6500.00 

Studies  of  Second  Harmonic  Generation  in  Glass 
Waveguides 

PL/RK  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24993.00  $8969.00 

Mixed-Mode  Fracture  of  Solid  Propellants 

PL/RK  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $22329.00 

Effects  of  the  Jet  Characteristics  on  the 
Atomization  and  Mixing  in  A  Pair  of  Im 

PL/VT  12/01/94  11/30/95  $20000.00  $8293.00 

Experimental  Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Ionizing 
Radiation  on  Commerically  Proces 

PL/WS  11/01/94  02/01/95  $24943.00  $0.00 

Neutron  Diagnostics  for  Pulsed  Plasmas  of 
Compact  Toroid  -  Marauder  Type 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/94  $24989.00  $9850.00 

Parallel  Computation  of  Zernike  Aberration 
Coefficients  for  Optical  Aber  Correct 

PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $46066.00 

Quality  Factor  Evaluation  of  Complex  Cavities 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  50.00 

Unidirectional  Ring  Lasers  and  Laseer  Gyros  with 
Multiple  Quantum  Well  Gain  Medi 

PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  50.00 

Automatic  Feature  Extraction  and  Assessment  of 
Wideband  Range-Doppler  Imagery  of 

PL/GP  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $5041.00 

Multiresolution  Analysis  with  Physical  Wavelets 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's 

Author's  University  _ Degree 

Kowalak ,  Albert  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0822 

University  of  Massachusetts/Lo,  Lowell,  MA 

Malloy ,  Kevin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0829 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 

Prasad ,  Sudhakar  PhD 

Physics  95-0823 


University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 


Purtill ,  Mark  PhD 

Mathematics  95-0824 

Texas  A&M  Uni v- Kingsville,  Kingsville,  TX 

Rudolph ,  Wolfgang  PhD 

Physics  95-0833 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM 


Stone ,  Alexander  PhD 

Mathematics  &  Statistics  95-0827 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Alburquerque,  NM 

Swenson ,  Charles  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engnr  95-0826 

Utah  State  University,  Logan,  UT 

Lipp ,  John  MS 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0832 


Michigan  Technological  Univ,  Houghton,  MI 


Petroski ,  Janet  BA 

Chemistry  95-0830 

Cal  State  Univ/Northridge,  Northridge,  CA 

Salasovich ,  Richard  MS 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0825 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Aalo ,  Valentine  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engr  95-0837 

Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 

Amin ,  Moeness  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0838 

Villanova  University,  Villanova,  PA 


Benjamin ,  David  PhD 

Computer  Science  95-0839 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK 

Choudhury ,  Ajit  PhD 

Engineering  95-0840 

Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 

Harackiewicz ,  Frances  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0841 

So.  Dlinois  Univ-Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL 


Sponsoring 

Lab 


Performance  Period 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


PIVGP  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24996.00  $4038.00 

The  Synthesis  and  Chemistry  of  Peroxonitrites 


and  Peroxonitrous  Acid 


PLAT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24999.00  $0.00 

Temperature  &  Pressure  Dependence  of  the  Band 
Gaps  &  Band  Offsets 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11047.00 

Theoretical  Studies  of  the  Performance  of  Novel 
Fiber-Coupled  Imaging  Interferom 

PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $100.00 

Static  and  Dynamic  Graph  Embedding  for  Parallel 
Programming 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24982.00  $6000.00 

Ultrafast  Process  and  Modulation  in  Iodine 

Lasers 


PL/WS  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24969.00  $0.00 

Impedance  Matching  And  Reflection  Minimization 
For  Transient  EM  Pulses  Through  D 

PL/VT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $25000.00 

Low  Power  Retromodulator  based  Optical 
Transceiver  for  Satellite  Communications 

PL/LI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24340.00  $15200.00 

Improved  Methods  of  Tilt  Measurement  for 
Extended  Images  in  the  Presence  of  Atmo 

PL/RK  10/01/94  12/31/94  $4279.00  $0.00 

Thermoluminescence  of  Simple  Species  in 
Molecular  Hydrogen  Matrices 

PLAT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4094.00 

Design,  Fabrication,  Intelligent  Cure,  Testing, 
and  Flight  Qualification  of  an  A 

RL/C3  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $13120.00 

Performance  Study  of  an  ATM/Satellite  Network 


RL/C3  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $34000.00 

Interference  Excision  in  Spread  Spectrum 
Communication  Systems  Using  Time-Freque 

RL/C3  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24970.00  $0.00 

Designing  Software  by  Decomposition  using  KIDS 


RL/OC  11/30/94  10/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Detection  Performance  of  Over  Resolved  Targets 
with  Non-Uniform  and  Non-GAussian 

RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $23750.00  $29372.00 

Computer-Aided-Design  Program  for  Solderless 
Coupling  Between  Microstrip  and  Str 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author 
Author's  University 


Author's 

Degree 


Losiewicz ,  Beth  PhD 

Psycholinguistics  95-0842 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO 


Musavi ,  Mohamad 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME 


PhD 

95-0843 


Norgard ,  John  PhD 

Elec  &  Comp  Engineering  95-0844 

Univ  of  Colorado-Colorado  Sprg,  Colorado 

Richardson ,  Dean  PhD 

Photonics  95-0845 

SUNY  Institute  of  Technology,  Utica,  NY 

Ryder,  Jr. ,  Daniel  PhD 

Chemical  Engineering  95-0846 

Tufts  University,  Medford,  MA 

Zhang ,  Xi-Cheng  PhD 

Physics  95-0847 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institu,  Troy,  NY 

Drost-Hansen ,  Walter  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0875 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  FL 

Baginski ,  Michael  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0869 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

Berdichevsky ,  Victor  PhD 

Aerospace  Engineering  95-0849 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  MI 

Buckner ,  Steven  PhD 

Chemistry  95-0850 

Colullmbus  College,  Columbus,  GA 

Carroll ,  James  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0881 

Clarkson  University,  Potsdam,  NY 

Choate ,  David  PhD 

Mathematics  95-0851 

Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  KY 

Clarson ,  Stephen  PhD 

Materials  Sci  &  Eng  95-0852 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Cone ,  Milton  PhD 

Comp  Science  &  Elec  Eng  95-0853 

Embry-Riddel  Aeronautical  Univ,  Prescott,  AZ 

Courter ,  Robert  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0854 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 


Sponsoring  perfonnailce  periotj 


Contract 

Amount 


Univ.  Cost 
Share 


RL/IR  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4850.00 

Spanish  Dialect  Identification  Project 


RL/IR  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  $12473.00 

Automatic  Image  Registration  Using  Digital 
Terrain  Elevation  Data 

RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2500.00 

Infrared  Images  of  Electromagnetic  Fields 


RL/OC  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $15000.00 

Femtosecond  Pump-Probe  Spectroscopy  System 


RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Synthesis  and  Properties  B-Diketonate-Modified 
Heterobimetallic  Alkoxides 

RL/ER  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Optoelectronic  Study  of  Seniconductor  Surfaces 
and  Interfaces 

WHMC/  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $8525.00 

Biochemical  &  Cell  Physiological  Aspects  of 
Hyperthermia 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24995.00  $10098.00 

An  Investigation  of  the  Heating  and  Temperature 
Distribution  in  Electrically  Exc 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Micromechanics  of  Creep  in  Metals  and  Ceramics 
at  High  Temperature 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24900.00  $8500.00 

Development  of  a  Fluorescenece-Based  Chemical 
Sensor  for  Simultaneous  Oxygen  Qua 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24944.00  $38964.00 

Development  of  High-Performance  Active 
Dynamometer  System  for  Machines  and  Drive 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24993.00  $8637.00 

SOLVING  z (t)=ln{/A[cos (wit) ]+B[sin (w2t) ]+C} 

WL/ML  12/01/94  11/30/95  $25000.00  $15000.00 

Synthesis,  Processing  and  Characterization  of 
Nonlinear  Optical  Polymer  Thin  Fil 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11247.00 

An  Investigation  of  Planning  and  Scheduling 
Algorithms  for  Sensor  Management 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $3729.00 

A  Study  to  Determine  Wave  Gun  Firing  Cycles  for 

High  Performance  Model  Launches 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's 

Author's  University _ Degree 

Dominic ,  Vincent  PhD 

Electro  Optics  Program  95-0868 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Fade! ,  Georges  PhD 

Dept  of  Mechanical  Engnr  95-0855 

Clemson  University,  Clemson,  SC 

Gould ,  Richard  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0856 

North  Carolina  State  Univ,  Raleigh,  NC 

Hardie ,  Russell  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0882 

Univsity  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 


Sponsoring  _  .  ,  Contract  Univ.  Cost 

Lab  Performance  Period  Share 


WL/ML  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $12029.00 

Characterization  of  Electro-Optic  Polymers 


Hodel ,  Alan  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0870 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 

Janus ,  Jonathan  PhD 

Aerospace  Engineering  95-0871 

Mississippi  State  University,  Mississippi  State, 

Jasiuk ,  Iwona  PhD 

Dept  of  Materials  Science  95-0857 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI 

Jouny ,  Ismail  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0880 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  PA 

Li ,  Jian  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0859 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

Lin  ,  Chun-Shin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0883 

University  of  Missouri-Columbi,  Columbia,  MO 

Lin ,  Paul  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering  95-0860 

Cleveland  State  University,  Cleveland,  OH 

Liou ,  Juin  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0876 

University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  FL 

Nandhakumar ,  Nagaraj  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0861 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Pasala ,  Krishna  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engr  95-0879 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Perkowski ,  Marek  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engnr  95-0878 

Portland  State  University,  Portland,  OR 


WL/MT  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $8645.00 

A  Methodology  for  Affordability  in  the  Design 

Process 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  S24998.00  $9783.00 

Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  for  laser  Doppler 
Velocimetry 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24999.00  $7415.00 

Hyper spectral  Target  Identification  Using  Bomen 
Spectometer  Data 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  S24990.00  $9291.00 

Robust  Falut  Tolerant  Control:  Fault  Detection 
and  Classification 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $7143.00 

Multidimensional  Algorithm  Development  & 
Analysis 

WL/ML  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  $0.00 

Characterization  of  Interfaces  in  Metal-Matrix 

Composites 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  S24300.00  $5200.00 

TSI  Mitigation:  A  Mountaintop  Database  Study 

WL/AA  10/10/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $4000.00 

Comparative  Study  and  Performance  Analysis  of 
High  Resolution  SAR  Imaging  Techni 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2057.00 

Prediction  of  Missile  Trajectory 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $6886.00 

Three  Dimensional  Deformation  Comparison  Between 
Bias  and  Radial  Aircraft  Tires 

WL/EL  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $11040.00 

Investigation  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  Hetero junction 
Bipolar  Transister  Reliability  Based 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24979.00  $4500.00 

Thermophysical  Invariants  fro,  LWIR  Imagery  for 

ATR 

WL/AA  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $1078.00 

Effect  of  Electromagmetic  Enviornment  on  Array 
Signal  Processing 

WL/AA  01/01/95  09/15/95  $24947.00  $18319.00 

Functional  Decomposition  of 
Binary, Multiple-Valued,  &  Fuzzy  logic 
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1995  SREP  SUB-CONTRACT  DATA 


Report  Author  Author's 

Author's  University _  Degree 

Reeves ,  Stanley  PhD 

Dept  of  Electrical  Engnr  95-0862 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  AL 


Sponsoring  _  .  .  Contract  Univ.  Cost 

Lab  Performance  Period  Sha„ 


WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  S25000.00  S0.00 

Superresolution  of  Passive  Millimeter-Wave 
Imaging 


Rule ,  William  PhD 

Engineering  Mechanics  95-0872 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 


WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  S24968.00  S14576.00 

Development  of  a  Penetrator  Optimizer 


Schauer , John  PhD 

Mech  &  Aerosp  Eng  95-0873 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 

Schwartz ,  Carla  PhD 

Electrical  Engineering  95-0863 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 

Simon ,  Terrence  PhD 

Dept  of  Mechanical  Engineering  95-0864 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Skowronski ,  Marek  PhD 

Solid  State  Physics  95-0865 

Carnegie  Melon  University,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Thirunarayan ,  Krishnaprasad  PhD 

Computer  Science  95-0866 

Wright  State  University,  Dayton,  OH 

Trelease ,  Robert  PhD 

Dept  of  Anatomy  &  Cell  Bi  95-0867 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Tsai ,  Chi-Tay  PhD 

Engineering  Mechanics  95-0874 


Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL 


Lewis ,  John  MS 

Materials  Science  Engrng  95-0858 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  KY 


WL/PO  11/01/94  11/30/95  $25000.00  $7428.00 

Heat  Transfer  for  Turbine  Blade  Film  Cooling 
with  Free  Stream  Turbulence  -  Measu 

WL/FI  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Neural  Network  Identification  and  Control  in 
Metal  Forging 

WL/PO  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24966.00  $3996.00 

Documentation  of  Separating  and  Separated 
Boundary  Layer  Flow,  for  Application 

WL/EL  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $6829.00 

Transmission  Electron  Microscopy  of 
Semiconductor  Heterojunctions 

WL/EL  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $2816.00 

VHDL-93  Parser  in  SWI-PROLOG:  A  Basis  for  Design 

Query  System 

WL/ML  12/01/94  12/01/95  $25000.00  $0.00 

Development  of  Qualitative  Process  Control 

Discovery  Systems  for  Polymar  Composi 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $24980.00  $0.00 

Improved  Algorithm  Development  of  Massively 
Parallel  Epic  Hydrocode  in  Cray  T3D 

WL/MN  01/01/95  12/31/95  $25000.00  $13833.00 

The  Characterization  of  the  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Materials  in  a  Biaxial  Stre 
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APPENDIX  1: 


SAMPLE  SREP  SUBCONTRACT 
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AIR  FORCE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
1995  SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 
SUBCONTRACT  95-0837 

BETWEEN 


Research  &  Development  Laboratories 
5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6608 

AND 

Florida  Atlantic  University 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Boca  Raton,  FL  3343 1 


REFERENCE:  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  Proposal  95-0837 

Start  Date:  01-01-95  End  Date:  12-31-95 

Proposal  Amount:  $25,000.00 

(1)  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr  Valentine  A.  Aalo 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Florida  Atlantic  University 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 

(2)  UNITED  STATES  AFOSR  CONTRACT  NUMBER:  F49620-93-C-0063 


(3)  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE  NUMBER  (CFDA):  12.800 
PROJECT  TITLE:  AIR  FORCE  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  SOURCES  PROGRAM 


(4) 


ATTACHMENT  1 
2 
3 


REPORT  OF  INVENTIONS  AND  SUBCONTRAACT 

CONTRACT  CLAUSES 

FINAL  REPORT  INSTRUCTIONS 


***SIGN  SREP  SUBCONTRACT  AND  RETURN  TO  RDL*** 
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1 .  BACKGROUND:  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL)  is  under  contract 
(F49620-93-C-0063)  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  administer  the  Summer 
Research  Program  (SRP),  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
(AFOSR),  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  D.C.  Under  the  SRP,  a  selected  number  of  college 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  spend  part  of  the  summer  conducting  research 
in  Air  Force  laboratories.  After  completion  of  the  summer  tour  participants  may 
submit,  through  their  home  institutions,  proposals  for  follow-on  research.  The  follow- 
on  research  is  known  as  the  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP). 
Approximately  61  SREP  proposals  annually  will  be  selected  by  the  Air  Force  for 
funding  of  up  to  $25,000;  shared  funding  by  the  academic  institution  is  encouraged. 
SREP  efforts  selected  for  funding  are  administered  by  RDL  through  subcontracts  with 
the  institutions.  This  subcontract  represents  an  agreement  between  RDL  and  the 
institution  herein  designated  in  Section  5  below. 

2  RDL  PAYMENTS:  RDL  will  provide  the  following  payments  to  SREP  institutions: 

•  80  percent  of  the  negotiated  SREP  dollar  amount  at  the  start  of  the  SREP 
research  period. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  funds  within  30  days  after  receipt  at  RDL  of  the 
acceptable  written  final  report  for  the  SREP  research. 

3  INSTFrUTION’S  RESPONSIBILITIES:  As  a  subcontractor  to  RDL,  the  institution 
designated  on  the  title  page  will: 
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a.  Assure  that  the  research  performed  and  the  resources  utilized  adhere  to  those 
defined  in  the  SREP  proposal. 

b.  Provide  the  level  and  amounts  of  institutional  support  specified  in  the  SREP 
proposal.. 

c.  Notify  RDL  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  30  days,  of  any  changes  in 
3a  or  3b  above,  or  any  change  to  the  assignment  or  amount  of  participation  of 
the  Principal  Investigator  designated  on  the  title  page. 

d.  Assure  that  the  research  is  completed  and  the  final  report  is  delivered  to  RDL 
not  later  than  twelve  months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  subcontract,  but  no 
later  than  December  31,  1998.  The  effective  date  of  the  subcontract  is  one 
week  after  the  date  that  the  institution’s  contracting  representative  signs  this 
subcontract,  but  no  later  than  January  15,  1998. 

e.  Assure  that  the  final  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  Attachment  3. 

f.  Agree  that  any  release  of  information  relating  to  this  subcontract  (news 
releases,  articles,  manuscripts,  brochures,  advertisements,  still  and  motion 
pictures,  speeches,  trade  associations  meetings,  symposia,  etc.)  will  include  a 
statement  that  the  project  or  effort  depicted  was  or  is  sponsored  by:  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research,  Bolling  AFB,  D.C. 

g.  Notify  RDL  of  inventions  or  patents  claimed  as  the  result  of  this  research  as 
specified  in  Attachment  1 . 

h.  RDL  is  required  by  the  prime  contract  to  flow  down  patent  rights  and  technical 
data  requirements  to  this  subcontract.  Attachment  2  to  this  subcontract 
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contains  a  list  of  contract  clauses  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  prime 
contract. 


4.  All  notices  to  RDL  shall  be  addressed  to: 

RDL  AFOSR  Program  Office 
5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6609 

5.  By  their  signatures  below,  the  parties  agree  to  provisions  of  this  subcontract. 


Abe  Sopher  Signature  of  Institution  Contracting  Official 

RDL  Contracts  Manager 


Typed/Printed  Name 


Date 


Title 


Institution 


Date/Phone 
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ATTACHMENT  2 
CONTRACT  CLAUSES 


This  contract  incorporates  by  reference  the  following  clauses  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  (FAR),  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  given  in  full  text.  Upon 
request,  the  Contracting  Officer  or  RDL  will  make  their  full  text  available  (FAR  52.252-2) 

FAR  CLAUSES  TITLE  ANT)  DATE 


52.202- 1  DEFINITIONS 

52.203- 3  GRATUITIES 


52.203- 5 

52.203- 6 

52.203- 7 

52.203- 8 

52.203- 10 

52.203- 12 

52.204- 2 
52.209-6 


52.212-8 

52.215- 2 

52.215- 10 


COVENANT  AGAINST  CONTINGENT  FEES 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  SUBCONTRACTOR 
SALES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 

ANTI-KICKBACK  PROCEDURES 

CANCELLATION,  RECISSION,  AND 

RECOVERY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ILLEGAL  OR  IMPROPER 

ACTIVITY 

PRICE  OR  FEE  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  ILLEGAL 
OR  IMPROPER  ACTIVITY 

LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  TO  INFLUENCE 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  TRANSACTIONS 

SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS 

PROTECTING  THE  GOVERNMENT’S 
INTEREST  WHEN  SUBCONTRACTING  WITH 
CONTRACTORS  DEBARRED,  SUSPENDED,  OR 
PROPOSED  FOR  DEBARMENT 

DEFENSE  PRIORITY  AND  ALLOCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

AUDIT  AND  RECORDS  -  NEGOTIATION 

PRICE  REDUCTION  FOR  DEFECTIVE  COST 
OR  PRICING  DATA 
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52.215- 12 

52.215- 14 

52.215- 8 
52.215.18 

52.222- 3 

52.222- 26 

52.222- 35 

52.222- 36 

52.222- 37 

52.223- 2 

52.223- 6 

52.224- 1 

52.224- 2 

52.225- 13 

52.227- 1 

52.227- 2 


SUBCONTRACTOR  COST  OR  PRICING 
DATA 

INTEGRITY  OF  UNIT  PRICES 

ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE 

REVERSION  OR  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PLANS 
FOR  POSTRETIREMENT  BENEFITS  OTHER 
THAN  PENSIONS 

CONVICT  LABOR 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  FOR  SPECIAL 
DISABLED  AND  VIETNAM  ERA 
VETERANS 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 

EMPLOYMENT  REPORTS  ON  SPECIAL 
DISABLED  VETERAN  AND  VETERANS  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  ERA 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  WATER 

DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 

PRIVACY  ACT  NOTIFICATION 

PRIVACY  ACT 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CONTRACTING  WITH 
SANCTIONED  PERSONS 

ALT.  I  -  AUTHORIZATION  AND  CONSENT 

NOTICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  REGARDING 
PATIENT  AND  COPYRIGHT  INFRINGEMENT 
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52.227-10 


52.227-11 


52.228-7 


FILING  OF  PATENT  APPLICATIONS  - 
CLASSIFIED  SUBJECT  MATTER 

PATENT  RIGHTS  -  RETENTION  BY  THE 
CONTRACTOR  (SHORT  FORM) 

INSURANCE  -  LIABILITY  TO  THIRD 
PERSONS 


52.230-5 

52.232- 23 

52.233- 1 


COST  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  - 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

ALT.  I  -  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

DISPUTES 


52.233-3 

52.237-3 

52.246- 25 

52.247- 63 

52.249- 5 

52.249- 14 
52.251-1 


ALT.  I  -  PROTEST  AFTER  AWARD 

CONTINUITY  OF  SERVICES 

LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY  -  SERVICES 

PREFERENCE  FOR  U  S.  -  FLAG  AIR 
CARRIERS 

TERMINATION  FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  (EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER 
NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS) 

EXCUSABLE  DELAYS 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY  SOURCES 
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POD  FAR  CLAUSES 


DESCRIPTION 


252.232-7006  REDUCTIONS  OR  SUSPENSION  OF 

CONTRACT  PAYMENTS  UPON  FINDING  OF 
FRAUD 
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APPENDIX  2: 


SAMPLE  TECHNICAL  EVALUATION  FORM 
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SUMMER  RESEARCH  EXTENSION  PROGRAMTECHNICAL  EVALUATION 


SREP  NO:  95-0811 

SREP  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Michael  Burke 


Cirde  the  rating  level  number,  1  (low)  through  5  (high)  ,  you  £eel  best  evaluate  each 
statement  and  return  thecompleted  form  by  mail  to: 


RDL 

Attn:  1995  SREP  Tech  Evals 

5800  Uplander  Way 
Culver  City,  CA  90230-6608 
(310)  216-5940  or  (800)  677-1363 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 


^is  SREP  report  has  a  high  level  of  technical  merit. 

The  SREP  program  is  important  to  accomplishing  the  lab's  mission. 

This  SREP  report  accomplished  what  the  associate' s  proposal  promised. 

This  SREP  report  addresses  area(s)  important  to  the  USAF. 

The  USAT  should  continue  to  pursue  the  research  in  this  SREP  report. 

The  USAF  should  maintain  research  relationships  with  this  SREP 
associate . 

The  money  spent  on  this  SREP  effort  was  well  worth  it. 

This  SREP  report  is  well  organized  and  well  written. 

I  ’  11  be  eager  to  be  a  focal  point  for  summer  and  SREP  associates  in  the 
future . 

The  one-year  period  for  complete  SREP  research  is  about  right. 


1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


11. 


If  you  could  change  any  one  thing  about  the  SREP  program,  what  would  you  change. 


12. What  would  you  definitely  NOT  change  about  the  SREP  program? 


USE  THE  BACK  FOR  ANY  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS. 
Laboratory:  Armstrong  Laboratory 

Lab  Focal  Point:  Linda  Sawin  Office  Symbol:  AL/HRMI 
Phone:  (210)  536-3876 
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Micromechanics  of  Diffusional  Creep 

V.  Berdichevsky 

Mechanical  Engineering  Department 
Wayne  State  University.  Detroit,  MI  48202 


Abstract 

In  polycrystal  materials  at  high  temperatures  and  low  stresses,  creep  occurs  mostly  due  to  dif¬ 
fusion  vacancies  through  the  grain  bodies  and  over  the  grain  boundaries.  A  continuum  theory 
of  vacancy  motion  is  considered  to  analyze  diffusional  creep  on  microscopical  level.  A  linear 
version  of  such  theory  was  formulated  by  Nabarro,  Herring,  Coble  and  Lifshitz.  This  theory  is 
revised  here  from  the  perspectives  of  continuum  mechanics  and  presented  in  a  thermodynamically 
consistent  nonlinear  form.  A  certain  difficulty  which  has  been  overcome  in  this  endeavor  is  the 
absence  of  Lagrangian  coordinates  in  diffusional  creep,  the  major  building  block  of  any  theory  in 
continuum  mechanics. 

A  linearized  version  of  the  theory  is  studied  for  the  case  of  bulk  diffusion.  The  derivation  of 
macro-constitutive  equations  is  considered  using  the  homogenization  technique.  It  is  shown 
that  macroequations  are  nonlocal  in  time  and  nonlocality  is  essential  in  primary  creep.  For 
secondary  creep  polycrystals  behaves  as  viscoelastic  body.  For  secondary  creep,  a  variational 
principle  is  found  which  determines  microfields  and  macromoduli  in  stress-strain  rate  constitutive 
equations.  Two  dimensional  honeycomb  microstructure  and  single  crystal  deformation  are  studied 
numerically  by  a  finite  element  method. 
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Micromechanics  of  Diffusional  Creep 


V.  Berdichevsky 


1  Introduction 

Predictions  of  mechanical  behavior  of  solids  can  be  roughly  classified  as  short-term  and  long-term  predic¬ 
tions.  In  short-term  prediction,  the  behavior  can  be  elastic  or  plastic,  depending  on  the  level  of  stress.  For 
sufficiently  low  stresses,  solids  behave  elastically.  However,  over  long  time  periods,  even  for  very  low  stresses, 
solids  develop  irreversible  deformations.  This  phenomenon  is  called  creep. 

Three  points  are  worthy  stressing  in  discussion  of  creep.  First,  everything  creeps.  Actually,  solids  creep 
even  at  zero  external  load,  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  no  poly  crystalline  body  is  in  thermodynamic 
equilibrium.  Second,  creep  is  an  energy  driven  phenomenon.  Materials  creep  in  order  to  decrease  energy 
(or  other  thermodynamical  potential,  depending  on  the  external  conditions).  Energy  of  a  polycrystal,  for 
example,  can  be  decreased  by  moving  grain  boundaries.  This  occurs  in  reality,  but  very  slowly,  by  means 
of  thermodynamic  fluctuations.  The  rate  of  change  is  magnified  significantly  by  elevating  the  temperature 
and/or  applying  an  external  load.  Third,  mechanisms  of  creep  are  stress-temperature  dependent. 

Two  major  creep  mechanisms  are  movement  of  dislocations  and  diffusion  of  vacancies.  A  typical  deforma¬ 
tion  mechanism  map  is  shown  in  the  stress-temperature  plane  in  Fig.  1.  Above  the  curve  (high  stresses)  the 
dominating  mechanism  is  dislocation  motion.  Below  the  curve  (low  stresses)  deformations  occur  due  to  dif¬ 
fusion  of  vacancies.  It  is  believed  that  at  low  temperatures,  vacancies  move  mostly  over  the  grain  boundaries 
(Coble  creep),  wrhile  for  high  temperatures,  motion  vacancies  through  the  lattice  dominate  (Herring- Nabarro 
creep  or  bulk  diffusional  creep).  Diffusional  creep  is  the  leading  phenomenon  in  many  technological  processes 
at  high  temperatures.  Superplasticity,  sintering,  and  void  formation,  occur  mostly  due  to  diffusional  creep. 
In  this  paper  we  focus  on  a  thermodynamically  consistent  theory  of  diffusional  creep.  The  foundations  of  this 
theory  were  laid  down  by  Nabarro  [1],  Herring  [2],  Coble  [3],  and  Lifshitz  [4].  Extensive  reviews  of  various 
aspects  of  creep  theory  can  be  found  in  [5]  -  [24]. 

Mechanism  of  plastic  deformation  caused  by  bulk  diffusional  creep  can  be  viewed  as  follows.  Let  a 
monocrystal  be  loaded  by  an  external  force  (Fig.  2).  Consider  the  right  edge  of  the  monocrystal.  A  surface 
external  force  might  be  thought  as  a  set  of  forces  applied  to  each  atom  of  the  very  right  column  of  atoms 
(Fig.  2a).  Due  to  thermal  fluctuations  some  of  the  atoms  of  this  column  can  jump  to  a  new  equilibrium 
position  (Fig.  2b).  Then  the  next  atoms  may  jump  into  the  vacant  places,  and  we  see  that  vacancies  entered 
into  the  crystal  body.  Then  vacancies  can  migrate  inside  the  body  and  leave  the  body  at  the  free  surface 
(Fig.  2d). 

Motion  of  vacancies  is  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  motion  of  material  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  moved  material  is  shaded  in  Fig.  2e.  Since  motion  of  vacancies  is  dispersed  over  material  one  observe 
an  effective  elongation  of  the  specimen  (Fig.  2f). 
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Figure  3:  Boundary  diffusion. 


Creep  Creep 

Figure  4:  Typical  creep  strain-time  dependence. 

In  the  case  of  boundary  diffusion  material  flows  over  the  boundaries  from  unloaded  to  loaded  pieces  of 
the  boundary,  and  that  yields  some  macroscopical  plastic  deformation.  This  process  is  shown  schematically 
in  Fig.  3;  the  moving  material  is  shadowed. 

A  typical  strain-time  dependence  for  constant  stresses  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  clearly  observed  two 
different  regimes  of  the  plastic  flow.  At  the  first  moment  strains  grow  fast,  then  the  strain  rate  decays  until 
it  approaches  some  limit  value.  These  two  regimes  are  referred  to  as  primary  and  secondary  creep. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  construct  the  microequations  of  diffusional  creep  in  the  framework  of  continuum 
mechanics  and  develop  a  homogenization  procedure  to  derive  macroequations  of  creep. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  pursue  these  goals.  First  of  all.  a  phenomenological  approach  to 
derivation  of  macroequations  for  creep  provides  too  many  options.  Realization  of  our  program  may  help  to 
choose  the  right  one. 

Second,  the  problem  seems  challenging  from  the  perspectives  of  continuum  mechanics.  Looking  at  the 
sketch  of  boundary  diffusional  creep  shown  in  Fig.  5,  one  may  observe  that  the  basic  notion  of  continuum 


Figure  5:  Mixing  by  boundary  diffusion. 

mechanic.  Lagrangian  coordinates,  cannot  be  used  in  this  case.  Really,  material  points  which  were  on  the 
grain  boundary  moves  into  the  grain  body:  this  is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the  main  postulate  of  continuum 
mechanics  [25.  26]  on  the  existence  of  a  diffeomorphism  between  the  deformed  and  undeformed  states, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  existence  of  Lagrangian  coordinates.  If  a  continuum  deformation  were  a 
diffeomorphism.  the  material  points,  which  are  on  the  boundary,  stay  on  the  boundary  forever.  Lagrangian 
coordinates  are  used  in  continuum  mechanics,  for  example,  in  the  definition  of  velocity:  one  has  to  say 
‘‘velocity  of  what  is  introduced.  We  suggest  a  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Third,  a  theory  of  diffusional  creep  must  be  a  building  block  for  the  theory  of  dislocational  climb  which 
is,  at  the  moment,  in  a  premature  stage. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  The  contents  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  Section  2  describes 
the  main  feature  of  the  model  for  bulk  difffusional  creep,  which  is  the  existence  of  plastic  displacement 
field.  This  is  an  unusual  situation  in  plasticity.  The  general  kinematic  relations  for  the  bulk  diffusion 
and  surface  diffusion  is  given  in  Section  3.  In  the  central  Section  4  the  closed  system  of  equations  of 
diffusional  creep  is  developed  from  thermodynamical  considerations.  The  linear  version  of  the  general  theory 
is  presented  in  Section  5.  In  the  rest  of  the  paper  linear  theory  of  bulk  diffusional  creep  is  studied  aiming  to 
derive  macroscopic  laws  for  grain  structure  starting  from  micromodel,  which  is  referred  to  as  homogenization 
problem.  In  the  Section  6  the  formulation  of  homogenization  problem  is  given  for  a  particular  case  of  periodic 
grain  structure.  The  theorem  of  uniqueness  of  the  solution  is  proven,  which  is  an  evidence  of  correctness 
of  the  basic  equations.  In  Section  7  the  general  type  of  macroscopic  constitutive  relations  is  established. 
Secondary  creep  is  considered  in  Section  8.  It  is  proven  ,that  under  constant  loads  the  transient  solution 
tends  to  a  steady  state  solution, and  the  closed  system  of  equations  is  found  which  allows  one  to  find  the 
macrocharacteristics  of  the  secondary  creep  without  “tracing"  the  transient  solution.  Numerical  example  of 
solving  this  system  is  presented  in  Section  9.  Dimension  analysis  of  the  equations  and  numerical  modeling 
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of  the  transient  process  are  discussed  in  Section  10. 


2  Micromechanics  of  Bulk  Diffusional  Creep:  A  Logical  Skele¬ 
ton  of  the  Theory. 


Logic  structure  of  the  theory  is  especially  simple  in  the  case  of  bulk  diffusional  creep,  and  before  going  to  a 
detailed  discussion,  we  outline  it  briefly. 

In  creep  theory,  new  required  functions  appear:  plastic  strains  The  key  point  of  the  bulk  diffusional 
creep  is  that  plastic  strains  are  compatible:  there  exist  plastic  displacement  w\p)  such  that  (in  linear  case) 


ew  ,  i  (*£!_ , 

2  y  dij  dx  i  J 


(2.1) 


Here  and  in  the  following  small  Latin  indices  run  values  1,  2,  3  and  correspond  to  projections  on  the  Cartesian 
axis  of  the  observer  frame;  x:  are  the  observer  coordinates. 

The  consistency  of  plastic  deformation  is  a  pure  kinematical  property.  This  is  an  assumption  which  aims 
to  model  the  process  of  deformation  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  2e. 

In  contrast  to  a  general  creep  theory  where  six  additional  equations  are  to  be  given  for  six  unknown 
functions  s[p\  in  bulk  diffusional  creep  one  has  to  give  only  three  additional  equations  for  w\p) . 

It  is  clear  that  the  plastic  rate  w-p)  should  be  related  to  vacancy  motion.  Some  kinematical  and  thermo¬ 
dynamical  consideration  shows  that  the  corresponding  relation  (in  its  simplest  version)  is 


w 


b.(p)  =  D 


dc 

dxt 


(2.2) 


where  c  is  vacancy  concentration,  dot  denotes  time  derivative  and  D  is  the  diffusion  coefficient. 

Equation  (2.2)  reduces  the  number  of  closing  equations  to  one:  an  equation  for  vacancy  concentration  c. 
This  last  equation  is  the  diffusion  equation  for  c 

I?  =  DAc  (2’3) 

Equations  (2.1)  -  (2.3)  should  be  complemented  by  usual  equations  of  elasticity  and  provided  with  the 
boundary  conditions. 

Now  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  consideration. 


3  Continuum  Kinematics. 

We  are  going  to  model  in  terms  of  continuum  mechanics  the  following  physical  phenomenon.  If  an  external 
load  is  applied  to  an  atomic  lattice  containing  a  cloud  of  vacancies,  it  appears  a  direction  of  preferable 
migration  of  vacancies.  Motion  of  vacancies  causes  the  motion  of  atoms  in  opposite  direction.  The  motion 
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of  atoms  is  perceived  by  an  observer  as  an  irreversible  plastic  deformation  of  the  material.  Our  first  step  is 
to  establish  a  kinematical  relation  which  relates  motion  of  vacancies  and  motion  of  the  material. 

We  model  motion  of  vacancies  and  material  by  two  continua  with  velocities  u.  and  v*  correspondingly. 
We  assume  that  vacancies  are  not  created  inside  the  material  and  can  come  only  from  the  boundarv.  Then, 
as  we  shall  argue, 

t\(e)  =  (1  -  c)  Vi  +  an  (3.1) 

where  vje)  is  an  “elastic’’  velocity.  If  the  elastic  velocity  v/e)  is  zero,  the  relation  (3.1)  expresses  velocity  of 
material  (atoms)  v ,  in  terms  of  velocity  of  vacancies  u,  and  vacancy  concentration  c. 

Usually,  vacancy  concentration  is  negligible  in  comparison  to  the  unity.  Nevertheless,  we  keep  factor 
(1  -  c)  until  the  final  calculations  in  order  to  underline  the  physical  origination  of  various  terms. 

Equation  (3.1)  is  a  postulate  which  is  motivated  by  the  following  reasons. 

Consider  a  piece  of  crystal  lattice,  a  “representative  volume  of  material,"  and  think  of  v,  as  the  average 
velocity  of  all  the  atoms  of  this  piece 

=  (3-2) 

a  a 

where  Na  is  the  number  of  atoms,  vf  is  the  velocity  of  the  a  -th  atom,  and  summation  is  taken  over  all  of 
atoms  of  the  piece.  Similarly,  velocity  of  vacancies  is  the  average  value  of  velocities  of  all  vacancies: 


=  >? 


Here  Nv  is  the  number  of  vacancies  and  u°  is  the  velocity  of  the  o-th  vacancy.  Volume  average  velocity  v\ 
is.  by  definition, 


\  a  a 


where  N  is  the  total  number  of  lattice  sites 


N  =  Na  +  Nv 


It  follows  from  (3.2)  -  (3.5)  that 


Vi  =  (1  —  C)  Vi  +  CUi 


where  the  volume  fraction  of  vacancies  c  is,  by  definition, 


Relation  (3.6)  holds  for  mixture  of  any  two  substances.  Now  we  must  express  in  some  way  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  diffusion  of  vacancies.  We  may  assume  that  in  the  process  of  position  exchange  between 
an  atom  and  a  vacancy  the  velocities  of  the  atom  and  the  vacancy  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in 
sign.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  (3.4),  vz  =  0.  Then  (3.6)  links  the  velocities  of  atoms  and  vacancies.  It 
is  clear  that  atoms  and  vacancies  might  have  a  common  additional  velocity.  Then  vt  is  not  zero  and  equal 
to  this  additional  velocity.  The  additional  velocity  is  not  related  to  the  process  of  vacancy  diffusion  and, 
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(c) 

hence,  the  irreversible  deformation.  We  identify  this  velocity  with  “elastic”  velocity  and  denote  it  by  v{  . 
Then  (3.6)  takes  the  form  (3.1). 

Note  that  the  term  “elastic”  velocity  is  not  quite  exact.  If  one  defines  elasticity  as  part  of  deformation 
which  disappears  after  unloading  then  velocity  v[e)  might  have  a  contribution  form  a  plastic  rigid  motion,  a 
motion  of  the  monocrystal  after  unloading  as  a  rigid  body.  However,  we  take  some  liberty  in  terminology  to 
simplify  the  notations  and  use  the  term  elastic  velocity  for  the  sum  of  the  “real”  elastic  velocity  and  plastic 
velocity  of  rigid  motion. 

The  flux  of  vacancies  relative  to  material  J,  is  given  by 


Ji  =  c  (uj  -  ut(e) ) 


(3.8) 


In  accordance  with  (3.1)  and  (3.8)  material  velocity  v,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  elastic  velocity  and 
vacancv  flux  as 

..(e) 


1 


Vi  =  Vi 


(3.9) 


This  is  a  key  kinematical  relation. 

Since  vacancies  can  be  generated  only  on  the  boundary,  vacancy  concentration  obeys  the  conservation 


law 


dc 

ai 


dcu.i 

dxi 


=  0 


(3.10) 


Equations  (3.1),  (3.8)  -  (3.10)  form  the  basic  kinematical  relations  of  bulk  diffusional  creep.  Now  we  are 
going  to  incorporate  in  this  picture  the  surface  diffusion. 

Denote  by  V0  the  initial  state  of  monocrystal  with  zero  stresses.  Let  V  be  the  deformed  state  of  the 
monocrystal.  Region  V  depends  on  time.  We  refer  both  states  to  some  Cartesian  coordinates  xl  .  Besides, 
we  introduce  in  the  region  V0  some  coordinates  curvilinear  in  general,  £°,  which,  in  a  “usual’  situation,  play 
the  role  of  Lagrangian  coordinates.  Indices  a,  6,  c  run  values  1,  2,  3  and  correspond  to  projections  on  the 
axis  C-  There  is  one-to-one  correspondence  between  observer’s  coordinates  xt  and  coordinates 


x*  =  x  <  tire1  (£°) 


(3.11) 


Without  loss  of  generality  mapping  (3.11)  may  be  identical,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  leave  it  without 
specifications  because  coordinates  xi  and  obey  to  different  groups  of  transformations  [27],  This  is  why 
we  use  another  group  of  Latin  indices,  a,  b.  c,  in  the  notation  for  Lagrangian  coordinates. 

At  each  moment  of  time  t,  there  is  mapping  of  region  Vc  to  region  V 

xl  =xl  (CJ)  (3-12) 

If  this  mapping  is  a  diffeomorphism  then  are  Lagrangian  coordinates.  In  this  case,  if  a  point  £a  lies  on  the 
boundary  dV0  of  the  region  V0,  its  image  is  on  the  boundary  dV  of  the  region  V  for  all  instants  t.  Velocity  is 
defined  as  velocity  of  the  particle^0:  vl  =  dx'  (C-0/^.  This  is  a  classical  kinematical  scheme  of  continuum 
mechanics  (see,  for  example,  [25,  26,  27]).  As  one  sees  from  Fig.  5,  this  is  not  the  case  for  boundary  diffusion 
creep,  and  we  have  to  change  the  kinematical  scheme.  We  introduce  as  a  “primary'  kinematical  object 
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the  region  V  which  is  changed  in  time.  In  this  region  two  velocity  fields,  material  velocity  v1  and  vacancy 
velocity  td  are  defined.  If  mapping  (3.12)  were  a  diffeomorphism  and  v1  =  then  the  normal 

velocity  of  the  boundary  surface  dV  is  equal  to  f'n,.  In  the  case  of  boundary  diffusion  these  velocities  are 
different.  We  denote  the  difference  by  u: 

V boundary  (3.13) 

Velocity  u  is  caused  by  the  material  flow  over  the  boundary.  It  appears  as  independent  kinematical 
characteristics.  However,  ‘‘more  fundamental"  characteristics  might  be  introduced  as  primary  characteristics 
of  boundary  diffusion:  boundary  mass  flux  Ja.  Boundary  mass  flux  is  defined  in  the  following  way.  Mass 
of  material  is  conserved  in  the  boundary  flow,  therefore,  a  law  of  conservation  of  mass  should  take  place. 
Denote  by  Ja  the  vector  of  mass  flow  on  the  surface.  Greek  indices  run  values  1,  2  and  correspond  to 
projections  on  the  boundary  surface.  If  7  is  a  curve  on  the  boundary  and  ua  is  the  unit  normal  vector  to 
7  at  a  point  P,  then  the  scalar  Jaua£s  means  the  mass  flow  through  the  arc  of  7  of  the  length  As  at  the 
point  P.  Let  p  be  the  mass  density  of  material.  Then  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  has  the  form 


pu  =  X7aJa  (3.14) 

where  VQ  is  the  covariant  derivative  on  the  surface  dV. 

Mass  density  obeys  also  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  inside  the  region  V 

do  dpv1 

a  +  <3-15> 

Equations  (3.14),  (3.15)  and  (3.13)  provide  the  conservation  of  mass  in  volume  V 

~dt  j  ^  =  f  ~dt^  1  j  PV*>oun^ary^J  X  =  ~  J  Q^z  ^ x  J  Pvb<rundaryd~ X 

V(t)  V  dV  V  dV 

=  J  P  ( Vboundary  ~  v'Ui)  d2  X  =  J  pud2  X  =  J  VaJad2X  =  0 

dV  dV  dV 

It  is  natural  to  consider  Ja  as  primary  characteristics  of  boundary  diffusion,  then  velocity  u  is  determined 
by  equation  (3.14). 

Now  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  introduce  displacements.  It  is  natural  to  define  a  field  of 
elastic  displacements  w[e\t.x)  which  has  the  domain  V (t).  Vector  w^e\t.x)  means  the  displacement  of  a 
monocrystal  from  the  thought  unloaded  state  to  the  actual  state  V(t).  If  there  are  no  plastic  strains,  the 
displacement  u)je)(t,x)  relates  to  velocity  by  the  formula 


(e) 

dt  +Vk  dxk 


Equation  (3.16)  can  be  rewritten  as 


(e) 

vk  = 


(3.16) 


(3.17) 
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The  latter  relation  can  be  considered  as  a  system  of  linear  equations  with  respect  to  velocity  v[e>.  if  the 
displacement  field  is  known.  We  keep  formulas  (3.16).  (3.17)  as  the  definition  of  the  vector  of  elastic 
displacements  if  velocity  v[e)  is  considered  as  a  primary  quantity.  Remember  that,  by  our  convention,  plastic 
(and,  hence,  elastic)  deformations  are  consistent  for  diffusional  creep  and  vector  of  elastic  displacements 
exists. 


4  Thermodynamics  of  Diffusional  Creep. 


We  derive  the  basic  equations  of  diffusional  creep  following  the  usual  thermodynamical  approach:  we  assume 
an  expression  for  free  energy  of  the  material  and  construct  the  equations  in  a  way  to  warrant  the  negativeness 
of  the  time  derivatives  of  free  energy. 

Free  energy  F  of  a  polycrystal  has,  by  our  assumption,  an  energy  density  per  unit  volume  F: 

F=  f  Fdzx  (4.1) 

v(t) 


We  accept  that  energy  density  F  is  a  function 
concentration  c  and  temperature  T: 

F 


.(«) 


of  gradient  of  elastic  displacement  vj\j 


T) 


(=  y^),  vacancy 


(4.2) 


Temperature  T  is  maintained  constant. 

Note  that  the  assumption  (4.2)  taken  together  with  the  definition  of  elastic  displacements  (3.16)  extracts 
a  special  class  of  models.  For  example,  if  elastic  displacement  is  defined,  instead  of  (3.16),  by  the  formula 


dw[e)  dw\e) 
~aT^  Vk~dxT 


(4.3) 


which  may  have  some  motivations,  we  would  arrive  at  the  class  of  models,  which  differs  from  the  considered 
one  in  nonlinear  case. 

Let  us  find  time  derivative  of  free  energy.  We  assume  first  that  region  V ( t )  is  occupied  by  a  monocrystal 
and  all  fields  are  smooth  inside  V.  We  have 


<LF 

dt 


r  (  dF  d  (e)  dF  dc 

J  ‘  dc  dt 


(4.4) 


After  substituting  in  (4.4)  the  expression  for  9c/^  from  (3.10)  and  integration  by  parts  we  obtain 


V 


d  dF 
dxk  dw[e)k , 


(«»-»!2) 


,(<=)*  _ 


dF 

dc 


OT(e>’  + 


rii-r  F  ( vlrii  +  u ) 


d3x~ 


dJx 


(4.5) 
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Here  we  expressed  also  ^u’t  j q*  in  terms  of  elastic  velocity  from  (3.17). 
For  further  transformations  we  need  an  identity  [27] 


_a _ dF_ 

dxk  Qw^e 


w)  (6,m  ~  dxk  (5u,w  (6im  w''™)  : 

i,k  /  \  i,m 


FSm }  dc  dzm 


This  identify  can  be  checked  by  direct  inspection.  Using  (4.6)  and  (3.9)  we  can  rewrite  (4.5)  in  the  form 


rkm  (e)  T1  d  dF\, 3 

+  J'  —  —  WPx  + 


dx1  dc 


a^rijV^  —  +  y~  ^  J'n-i  +  Fv.')  d2x  (4.7) 


Here  we  introduced  a  notation 


1  *,<*>  vdmi  r  ac  y  1 


It  is  seen  from  this  expression  that  <rf  have  the  sense  of  components  of  stress  tensor. 

Assume  that  J1  do  not  depend  on  tm1  ■  Since  a{  do  not  depend  on  as  well,  and  Vm  can  be  chosen 
arbitrary.  (4.7)  can  comply  with  negativeness  of  ^/dt  if  and  only  if  the  equilibrium  equations  hold 


The  simplest  expression  for  the  vacancy  flux  which  does  not  contradict  to  the  negativeness  of  ^/dt  is 


J1  =  -Dl> 


d  8F 
dxi  dc 


where  D1J  is  a  positive  tensor. 

Consider  now  the  boundary  terms.  Let  V  be  a  polvcrystal.  Denote  by  £  the  grain  boundary  surface. 
Then  the  surface  terms  in  ^ l dt  ta^e  t^3e  f°rm 


'ij(e)  dF 
°  ~~d~c 


- - J 3  rij  +  [Fu]j  drx 


where  for  any  quantity  A  the  symbol  [A]  means  the  difference  of  A  at  two  sides  of  the  surface  £. 

Let  us  present  the  surface  force  a^n-j  as  a  sum  of  normal  force  annnl  (<?„„  =  cr^niUj)  and  tangent 
traction.  Similarly.  utw  is  the  sum  of  the  normal  velocity  ^e)  =  and  the  tangent  one.  Then 

a  =  tJajv(ae)nj  +  annv^ 

(Greek  indices  a,  0,  7  run  values  1.  2  and  correspond  to  projection  on  the  tangent  plane  to  £.  Using  also 
(3.9)  we  rewrite  (4.11)  in  the  form 


j  (  [^’a }]  n: 


Fnn  {Vn  +  U )]  -f. 


<tnn  -  F  dF\  Ti]  j2 

- -fc)J  n:~  -F)u\d  x 
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It  is  natural  to  require  continuity  of  the  total  normal  velocity  of  the  adjacent  grains 


[un  +  u]  =  0 


(4.13) 


Since  ann  (as  well  as  other  ’-generalized  forces’5  in  (4.12))  does  not  depend  on  velocity,  it  is  necessary  that 


c nn  be  continuous: 


[tfnn]  =  0 


(4.14) 


Normal  vacancy  flux  J'n,  can  be  arbitrary,  and  vacancies  on  two  sides  of  the  grain  boundary  seem  being 
produced  with  an  independent  rate.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  to  accept  that  the  corresponding  coefficient  at 
Jlrii  in  (4.12)  are  zeros:  at  both  sides  of  the  boundary  surface 


crnn  -  F  dF  _ 

1  -  c  dc 

In  accordance  with  (3.14),  the  last  term  in  (4.12)  can  be  written  as 


J  i(ann-F)u)d2x=  J 


G  nn  F 


VQJQ\d 


rat—  ann  F  2 

J“Va -  a  x 

P  J 


(4.15) 


(4.16) 


Here  we  integrated  by  part  and  dropped  the  term  on  the  polvcrystal  boundary.  Finally, 

=  [  J-±^d2x  +  [  ( rij  -  f  (4.17) 

dt  J  dx'  dc  J  V  -i  P  \J 

V  dV 

There  are  different  models  which  obey  the  negativeness  of  (4.17).  The  most  plausible  version  is  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  aajn:  are  continuous  and  surface  fluxes  of  material  J°  are  independent  on  both  sides 
of  E.  Then,  neglecting  reciprocal  effects,  one  can  put 


Ja  =  dQflV 


[4e)]  on  ^ 

7Q  _  ^  on  each  side  of  53 


(4.18) 


(4.19) 


Note  that,  in  contrast  to  a„n,  energy  density  is  not  continuous  on  E.  therefore  material  fluxes  Ja  are  different 
on  both  sides  of  E.  However,  this  a  nonlinear  effect. 

The  equations  derived  in  this  section  close  the  system  of  equations  of  diffusional  creep. 

5  Linearized  theory. 

In  the  linear  case  the  system  of  equations  is  simplified  essentially.  First  of  all,  in  this  case  one  can  neglect 
the  changes  of  region  V  in  the  process  of  deformation.  Second,  kinematical  relations  take  a  simple  form 


=  Vi  -r  CU; 
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(5.2) 

(5.3) 

(5.4) 


Vi  =  v -  Ji 

dc  ,  dJ1_Q 

dt  +  dxt  ~  ° 
pu  =  V0 

Third,  energy  density  is  a  quadratic  function  of  elastic  strains 

<e)  -|  (dw\e)  dw(;]\ 

*  6  (-ST  +  —  j  ■  <»•’) 

and  deviation  s  =  c  -  c0  of  vacancy  concentration  from  its  equilibrium  value  c0  (for  brevity  from  now  on 
the  function  s  will  be  referred  to  as  vacancy  concentration) 

F  -  ^ e^ke  +  \^s2  +  function  of  T  (5.6) 

Here  A^ke  are  Young  moduli  while  A  is  an  additional  material  constants.  From  some  statistical  reasoning 


where  m  is  the  mass  of  one  atom,  pa  is  the  mass  density  of  an  ideal  lattice.  In  (5.6)  we  neglect  an  interaction 
term  Alj£[f  (c  -  c0). 

In  accordance  with  (4.8),  stress  tensor  cr':  in  linear  theory  has  the  form 


<rij  =  Aijke  4e 


It  obeys  the  equilibrium  equations 


Vacancy  flux  J'  is  given  by  (4.10) 


J*  =  -ADlj- 


Therefore,  equation  (5.3)  transforms  to  usual  diffusion  equation 

_  A  (jup* L\ 
dt  dx1  \  dxi ) 

We  assume  that  diffusion  constants  obey  the  positive  definiteness  condition 


D'J£i€j  >  DZ&  for  V  &&  >  0. 

On  the  grain  boundary  we  have  from  (4.13),  (4.14),  (4.15),  (4.18)  and  (4.19) 

b«]  =  0 

[°VinJ  =  0 

ann  =  ^4s  at  each  side  of  grain  boundary 


(5.12) 
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(5.14) 

(5.15) 


«  dw0 
aajn3  =  -f3 


Ja  = - V $ann  at  each  side  of  grain  boundary 

P 


It  follows  from  (5.4)  and  (5.17)  the  law  of  growth  of  grain  boundaries  due  to  boundary  diffusion 


_  da3_ 

OXL  —  V  0 

P 


Equations  (5.1)  -  (5.18)  form  a  closed  system  of  equations  of  diffusional  creep. 


6  Homogenization  Problem. 

From  now  on  we  shall  consider  a  special  case  of  the  linearized  theory,  formulated  in  Section  5,  when  there 
is  no  boundary  diffusion  and  hence  the  only  irreversible  deformation  is  due  to  the  bulk  vacancy  diffusion. 
Formally  this  means  that  coefficients  daB  in  (4.19)  are  supposed  to  be  zero,  which  eliminates  equations 

(5.17),  (5.4)  and  (5.18)  from  the  system  (5.1)  -  (5.18). 

Further  we  assume  that  constants  na3  in  boundary  conditions  (5.16)  are  zero,  which  neglects  the  tangent 

stresses  at  the  grain  boundary: 

(rajnj  =  0  at  each  side  of  grain  boundary  (6-1) 

This  is  equivalent  to  an  additional  assumption  that  the  process  of  shear  stress  relaxation  at  the  grain 
boundaries  is  much  faster  than  the  bulk  diffusion  process  and  completes  immediately  after  the  load  is  applied, 
so  that  the  adjacent  grains  can  slide  without  resistance  along  their  common  boundary. 

In  the  absence  of  the  boundary  diffusion  the  deformation  of  the  region  V  is  described  by  the  displacement 
field  Wi  (x'.t),  defined  in  V  and  related  to  the  velocity  vt  by  the  formula 

Vi  {x.t)  =  u'i  (x.t)  x€V  (6-2) 

We  introduce  also  the  plastic  displacements,  which  are  determined  by  the  flux  J,  by  means  of  relation 

w\p](x,t)  =  -Jl(x,t)  x(EV  (6-3) 

Than  the  displacements  w\  are  the  sum  of  the  elastic  and  plastic  displacements 

Wi  =  w[e^  +  w[p\  (6-4) 

The  similar  is  also  true  for  the  strains: 


=  v2(&  +  fe).  =  v2  (^  +  2#) 


£  =  £(e)  +£(P) 
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a.  Rectangular  Microstructure,  b.  Honycomb  Microstructure. 


Figure  6:  Microstructures. 

Instead  of  (5.13).  the  continuity  condition  of  normal  displacement  will  be  employed 

[tt'nj  =  0  (6-6) 

Condition  (5.13)  follows  from  (6.6)  but  not  vise  versa.  The  difference  is  that  (6.6)  excludes  the  possibility 
that  the  normal  displacements  are  discontinuous  at  the  moment  t  =  0  when  the  load  is  applied. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  complement  the  equations  above  with  initial  conditions  for  vacancy  concentration 
and  plastic  displacements: 


s(x,f)  =  0, 

a :  €  V,  t  =  0, 

(6.7) 

u/p'  (x.t)  =  0, 

x  €  V,  t  =  0. 

(6.8) 

The  closed  system  of  equations  in  the  considered  case  of  the  absence  of  the  boundary  diffusion  and  zero 
shear  boundary  stresses  consists  of  the  equations:  (5.5).  (5.8)  -  (5.11),  (5.14).  (5.15),  (6.1),  (6.3)  -  (6.8). 

Consider  a  polycrystal  body  containing  a  huge  number  of  grains.  We  are  going  to  derive  a  theory  for 
prediction  of  mechanical  behavior  of  the  body.  The  experience  gained  in  averaging  of  random  structures 
shows  that  the  most  results  for  bodies  with  random  and  periodic  structures  are  qualitatively  similar.  (See, 
for  example,  [27]).  Therefore  we  consider  a  body  with  a  periodic  microstructure  (Fig.  6)  loaded  with  some 
constant  or  variable  traction.  The  problem  is  to  find  microfields  of  elastic  and  plastic  deformations  and 
macroscopical  constitutive  equations. 

For  simplicity  and  consistency  with  the  performed  numerical  modeling,  only  the  2-D  plane  strain  case 
of  regular  hexagonal  periodical  microstructure  (Fig.  6,  b)).  will  be  considered.  The  reason  is  that  with 
boundary  condition  (6.1)  not  all  microstructures  can  withstand  the  instantaneous  application  of  the  external 
traction.  For  example,  rectangular  microstructure  (Fig.  6,  a))  can  not  be  loaded  by  shear  stresses,  applied 
parallel  to  the  grain  boundary.  In  other  words,  any  macrodeformation  of  the  structure  should  be  the  result 
of  the  application  of  macrostresses.  Here  we  decided  to  pick  up  one  structure  which  possesses  the  necessary 
properties  rather  than  to  formulate  general  restrictions  on  the  grain  geometry,  which  though  could  be  done 
in  2-D  as  well  as  in  3-D  case.  An  accurate  formulation  of  that  property  will  be  done  at  the  end  of  this 
Section  after  the  formulation  of  the  homogenization  problem. 


Figure  7:  Hexagonal  structure.  The  translation  vectors  mapping  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  cell  bound¬ 
aries,  shown  by  arrows. 

We  consider  the  asymptotical  statement  of  homogenization  problem  when  the  period  of  microstructure 
L  tends  to  zero,  and  averaged  equations  are  the  corresponding  limit  equations  (see,  for  example,  [27]). 

Before  presenting  the  results,  some  description  of  the  periodic  structure  is  to  be  done. 

We  assume  that  the  grains  coincide  with  the  cells  of  the  periodic  structure.  Let  u>  be  an  arbitrary  ceL, 
and  e  be  half  of  the  distance  between  the  opposite  hexagon  edges,  which  will  be  taken  for  the  characteristic 
size  of  the  grain.  The  boundary  Su;+  of  the  cell  ui+  is  comprised  of  three  pairs  of  lines  Sj.  SJ.  S2,  S'2,  S3,  S3 
such  that  for  every  line  SQ,  there  exists  a  translation  la  6  G,  mapping  Sa  onto  S'a.  This  notation  is  explained 
on  Fig.  7. 

The  periodical  regular  hexagonal  grain  structure  M  is  obtained  by  translation  of  that  cell  by  all  elements 
of  translation  symmetry  group,  generated  by  vectors  Z1  and  Z*: 

G  =  |zmfc|  lmk  =  ml1  +  fcZ2,  m,  k=  0.  ±1,  ±2, . . .}  .  (6.9) 

For  Z  €  G  we  denote  by  u  ( Z )  the  image  of  the  cell  ur  under  the  translation  Z.  Different  cells  u)  ( Z )  may- 
have  in  common  the  boundary  points  only,  and  the  union  of  the  cells  covers  the  whole  plane.  Obviously, 
the  translation  -ZQ  maps  S‘a  onto  Sa.  Thus  the  periodic  structure  induces  the  certain  mapping  of  the  cell 
boundary  dw+  9w+,  which  will  be  used  for  the  formulation  of  the  boundary  conditions.  For  every 
point  x  €  8uj+  we  denote  by  Z  (x)  the  corresponding  translation  vector.  The  points  x  and  x'  =  x  +  Z  (x) 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  corresponding  points.  Note  that  Z  (x)  is  constant  within  each  line  Sa,  SQ . 

The  unit  normal  n  to  the  cell  boundary  is  assumed  to  be  directed  outward  the  cell,  therefore  at  the 
corresponding  points  x  and  x'  we  have 

n(x)-fn(x')  =  0,  Z  (x)  =  — 2en  (x) .  (6.10) 
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Let  f  ( x  be  an  arbitrary  function,  which  is  continuous  within  each  grain,  but  mav  be  discontinuous  at 
the  grain  boundaries.  Function  /  (x)  is  called  periodic  if 

/  (x  +  l)  =  /  (x)  for  any  x  €  u.,+  and  for  any  l  e  G.  (6-11) 

Here  u>+  is  the  interior  of  a  cell  w+. 

If  function  /  (s)  is  known  within  any  cell,  it  can  be  extended  to  the  whole  space  by  the  formula  (6.11). 
From  now  on  the  term  periodic  function"  will  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition,  unless  otherwise 
is  explicitly  indicated. 

Denote  by  uj  the  cell,  such  that  St  —  uj~  O  u  .It  follows  from  (6.11)  and  the  definition  of  the 
corresponding  points  that 

!/]  -  /“  -  /"  =  =  f{x,t)  -  f(x',t)  for  x  €  Si.  (6.12) 

Thus,  for  periodic  functions  the  discontinuity  conditions  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  function  values 
within  one  cell,  which  allows  to  formulate  the  cell  problem.  Instead  of  using  of  formal  procedure  of  ho¬ 
mogenization  (See,  for  example,  [27])  we  prefer  here  ‘'intuitive'1  approach,  which  seems  to  be  easier  in  our 
particular  case. 

Averaged  equations  by  its  physical  sense  relate  a  macroscopically  homogeneous  deformation  of  a  “large" 
(compared  with  grain  size  e  )  specimen  to  averaged  stresses.  Instead  of  “large”  specimen  the  whole  plane 
is  considered.  One  may  assume  that  macrostrains  Eij  ( t )  are  given  as  functions  of  time  and  macrostresses 
d1J  ( t )  should  be  found,  or  vise  versa.  For  definiteness,  let  us  consider  the  case  when  macrostresses  are  given. 

If  there  were  no  grain  boundaries,  the  homogeneous  plain  deformation  history  would  be  generated  by  the 
displacement  field 

Wi(x,t)  =  iij  (t)xj  (6.13) 

The  grain  structure  results  in  additional  periodical  displacements  Wt  (x,t),  so  that  total  displacements 
are  given  by  the  sum 

*»<(*»«)  =  +  Wi(x,t)  (6.14) 

Since  the  first  term  in  (6.14)  is  obviously  continuous  over  space  coordinates,  it  follows  from  (6.6)  and 
(6.12)  that  the  field  (x.t)  satisfies  the  condition 

(x,t)  +  Wn(x',t)  -  0  for  x  €  9w+  =*>  Wn  (x.t)  +  Wn(x',t)  =  0.  (6-15) 

Vacancy  concentration  s  is  a  periodic  function.  With  (6.12)  taken  into  account,  equations  (5.14)  and  (5.15) 
link  the  normal  stress  values  and  vacancy  concentration  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the  boundary: 

<rnn(x.t)  =  ann  (x',t)  for  i  €  9w+,  (6.16) 

s(x.t)  =  s(x'.t)  forxedu;'1’.  (6.17) 
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(6.18) 


The  macrostresses,  or  averaged  stresses,  are  defined  by  formula 

oxl  (<)  =  J  {x,t)d2x 

The  full  set  of  equations  is  as  follows:  (5.5),  (5.8)  -  (5.11),  (5.14),  (5.15),  (6.1)  (6.3)  -  (6.5),  (6.14)  -  (6.18). 
For  further  reference  that  system  is  denoted  as  system  P.  Initial  conditions  for  the  system  P  are  (6.7)  and 
(6.8).  It  is  implied  that  all  equations  included  in  system  P  and  initial  conditions  should  be  satisfied  in  the 
cell  a.*. 

Now  we  are  going  to  show,  that  the  chosen  microstructure  can  not  be  subjected  to  instantaneous  macrode¬ 
formation,  if  stresses  are  zero.  With  zero  stresses  and  zero  vacancy  concentration  s,  the  elastic  strain  coincides 
with  the  total  strain  and  is  equal  to  zero,  hence  the  displacement  field  w1  within  cell  w+  is  rigid  body  motion: 

wz  =  SyX-3  4  W)  =  XezjXj  +  a,,  x  €  u>+ , 

A,  a,.  =  const.  Cn  =  e22  =  0,  ei2  =  — e2i  =  1-  (6-19) 

Relation  (6.19)  allows  to  express  the  displacement  Wz  in  terms  of  macrostrains  and  rigid  body  motion: 

Wz  =  -iiJxj  +  XeijXj  4  a*.  (6.20) 

Plugging  of  (6.20)  into  continuity  condition  (6.15)  yields 

0  =  Wn  (x)  4  Wn  (x')  = 

=  (-etjxj  4  AejjX7  4  a,)  ni  (x)  4  (-£tJx'J  4-  Xezjx,j  -i-  a,)  n*  (x’)  = 

=  (-ezjxj  4-  Xezjxj  4  az)  n*  (x)  -  (-£,>x'J  4  Xezjx'j  4  o»)  nl  (x)  = 

=  (~£ZJ  4  Xdj)  ( xj  -  x'j )  nl  (x)  =  -  (~£ij  4  Xezj)  P  (x)  ri1  (x)  = 


=  SyP  (x)  n *  (x)  -  eyP  (x)  n'  (x)  = 


=  iijp  (x)  n*  (x)  -  An  (x)  <g  l  (x)  =  e^-P  (x)  n*  (x) ,  x  €  (6.21) 

The  vector  product  n  ®  Z  in  (6.21)  vanishes  because  these  vectors  are  collinear  at  each  boundary  point  (See 
(6.10)).  Since  normal  is  constant  within  each  edge  of  the  hexagon,  (6.21)  provides  three  homogeneous  linear 
equations  with  respect  to  three  macrostrain  components  ezj .  The  direct  checking  shows  that  its  determinant 
is  not  zero,  which  implies  that  all  macrostrains  have  to  be  zero. 

Let  R  be  the  set  of  periodical  displacement  field  V),  defined  at  the  cell  by  formula  for  rigid  body 
motion 

Vz  =  Xezjxj  4  a,,  A,  =  const,  (6.22) 
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and  extended  to  the  whole  plane  by  periodicity  condition  (6.11).  Under  the  displacement  V)  each  cell  shifts 
by  the  constant  vector  a,  and  rotates  around  its  center  by  the  angle  A  .  It  follows  from(6.19)  -  (6.21)  that 
any  such  a  field  satisfies  the  continuity  condition  (6.15)  and  does  not  produce  macrodeformation.  Fig.  9 
illustrates  the  movement  of  the  cells.  The  holes  that  one  can  see  at  the  corners  of  the  hexagons,  is  the  second 
order  effect  and  is  ignored  by  the  small  deflection  theory  used  here. 

Theorem  1. 

Consider  the  solution  of  the  system  P  with  the  initial  conditions  (6.7)  and  (6.8).  Macrostresses  aij  ( t ) 
are  given  functions  of  time.  The  total  and  elastic  displacements  of  this  solution  are  defined  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  arbitrary  displacement  field  from  set  R.  All  the  other  components  of  the  solution  .  such 
as  vacancy  concentration,  plastic  displacements  and  strains,  elastic  strains,  macrostrains  and  stresses  are 
uniquely  defined. 

Proof. 

Introduce  the  notations 


J(t)  =  §  /  As2(fxp\[e^,eM)., 

[*(*>.*<«>]  s  /  A'3kt^e(£d2x, 

U/+ 

[Vs.  Vs]  =  /  (6.23) 

I*/** 

Since  the  system  P  is  linear,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  if  macrostresses  are  zero,  than  the  system 
P  with  initial  conditions  (6.7)  and  (6.8)  has  only  zero  solution  for  all  components  with  the  exception  of 
displacements,  which  belong  to  the  set  R.  At  the  initial  moment  t  =  0  the  plastic  displacement  is  zero  due 
to  (6.8)  .  the  displacements  coincide  with  the  elastic  displacements  and  since  the  macrostresses  are  zero,  the 
macrostrains  are  also  zero  at  the  moment  t  =  0.  Hence 

7  (0)  =  0.  (6.24) 

Using  inequality  (C.6)  for  t*  =  0  from  Appendix  C,  we  obtain  that  functional  I  (t)  is  zero  for  t  >  0. 
Hence 

5  (t)  =0,  =  0  t  >  0  =>  cry  =  0.  =  0.  (6.25) 

Hence  the  displacement  of  the  cell  is  rigid  body  motion,  given  by  the  formula  (6.19).  It  was  proven  above 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  continuity  condition  (6.15),  the  macrostrains  has  to  be  zero.  The  uniqueness 
theorem  is  proven. 

Remark  1.  Let  us  consider  the  loading  case  when  the  non-zero  macrostresses  are  applied  only  at  some 
time  interval  [O.Uj,  and  were  removed  afterwards.  Then  from  inequality  (C.6)  we  conclude  that  vacancy 
concentration  s  and  elastic  strains  exponentially  tend  to  zero,  hence  the  stresses  also  tend  to  zero.  In 
other  words,  after  unloading  the  residual  stresses  are  relaxing  to  zero  exponentially  with  respect  to  time. 
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We  conclude  this  Section  with  the  presentation  of  averaged  stresses  in  terms  of  values  of  normal  mi¬ 
crostresses  at  the  grain  boundary  (See  Appendix  B): 

a'i  = -L-  !  onn7ilnjdx.  (6.26) 

iW'l  J 

Relation  (6.26)  is  valid  for  arbitrary  stress  field  satisfying  equilibrium  equations  (5.9)  and  boundary  condi¬ 
tions  (6.1)  .  (6.16).  With  (5.15)  taken  into  account,  the  averaged  stresses  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
values  of  vacancy  concentration  at  the  grain  boundary: 

f  sri'n^dx.  (6.27) 

!~+  i  J 

duj* 

It  C3.n  t)6  checked  (See  Appendix  B)  th&t  for  sxbitr&ry  constant  CJ.  the  following  identity  holds 

C6l*  =  — — -  [  Cnln3dx.  (6.28) 

!-+!  J 

It  follows  from  (6.28)  and  (6.27),  that  if  vacancy  concentration  is  constant  over  the  grain  boundary  than  the 
corresponding  macrostress  tensor  is  spherical  and  the  plane  is  under  hydrostatic  compression  or  tension. 

7  Boltzman  Superposition  Principle  and  Macroequations. 

As  it  has  been  already  stated  above,  the  macromodel  should  provide  the  relations  between  macrostresses 
and  macrostrains  aij  (f)  and  ( t ).  It  seems  almost  obvious,  that  any  parabolic  type  linear  system  such  as 
P  satisfies  Boltzman  superposition  principle  and  hence  the  stress-strain  relation  would  involve  an  integral 
operator. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  at  t  =  0  the  unit  tension  along  axis  xl  is  instantaneously  applied  to  the  polycrystal 
and  remains  unchanged  for  t  >  0.  Than  the  only  non-zero  stress  component  is  d11  (t)  =  1.  Denote  by  N  (t)  the 
solution  of  system  P  with  initial  conditions  (6.7)  and  (6.8),  corresponding  to  load  case  under  consideration: 

K(f)  =  {fy(t),^(-,t),e«(-,t),eg)(-,t)!ej)  (•,«), 

s  (-,1) ,  Wi  (-.f) .  ifli  (-,t) ,  u-<e)  (-,i)  tc'p)  (•,<)}.  (7-1) 

Solution  H(t)  is  defined  only  for  t  >  0.  Let  us  formally  define  it  for  t  <  0: 

K  (i)  =  0  for  t  <  0.  (7.2) 

If  the  same  tension  du  (t)  =  1  is  applied  at  some  time  tx  >  0,  than  the  solution  is  obviously  equal  to  K(£  — 12 ) 
for  t  >  0.  Let  us  stress  that  K(t  -  tx)  =  0  for  t  <  tx  because  of  the  definition  (7.2). 

The  next  step  is  to  consider  the  load  history,  when  at  a  discrete  moments  U  —  iA,  i  =  1, 2, . . . ,  A:  a 
tension  increments  da11  (t2) ,  ddn  (t^) ....  .dc11  (tjt)  are  applied.  Than  at  any  particular  time  t,  tm  <  t  < 
tm+  j,  the  total  tension  CTn(t,)  is  given  by  the  formula 

m 

5ll(0  =  (7-3) 
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and  the  solution  is  given  by  the  sum 


^rtdo-n(U)X(t-ti)-  (7.4) 

1=1 

Extension  of  the  formula  (7.4)  to  a  continuous  loading  process  provides  the  following  formula  for  the 
solution: 

t 

j5ll(Z)X(t-0dZ.  (7.5) 

o 

Let  us  denote  by  Rij.kt(t )  the  macrostrain  £tJ  (t)  corresponding  to  the  application  of  the  macrostress 
dk:(t)  =  1.  t  >  0.  The  values  Rij^t(t)  at  t  —  0  are  components  of  the  tensor  of  elastic  compliances  of 
polycrystal.  Because  of  that  it  is  convenient  to  decompose  Rij.kt{t)  into  the  sum 

Rij.ki  (t)  =  Rij.kt  (0)  +  Kij.kt  ( t )  .  Kij'kt  (0)  =  0  (7.6) 

By  its  mechanical  sense  the  function  K^.ktit)  is  the  creep  strain  component  caused  by  constant  load 
&kt{t )  =  1.  while  the  other  macrostress  components  are  equal  to  zero.  Than  for  an  arbitrary  loading  process 
it  holds 

M*)  =  S  RyM  (t-s)  &*($(%  = 

0 

=  RiiM  (0)  *kt  d)  +  /  ^§1 (0  dt  (7.7) 

o 

Equations  of  the  type  (7.7)  are  widely  used  for  creep  modeling  of  polymers  and  concrete. 

So  we  arrive  to  the  conclusion:  in  order  to  find  macrostrains,  caused  by  arbitrary  loading  process,  it 
is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  know  instantaneous  elastic  moduli  tensor  Rij,kt{ 0)  and  creep  tensor  Ktj,kt{t ). 
which  components  are  creep  strains  caused  by  the  corresponding  constant  macrostresses.  Thus,  in  numerical 
modeling  or  experiment  one  may  consider  only  loading  cases  when  constant  load  is  instantaneously  applied 
to  the  body  and  remains  unchanged.  This  is  nothing  else  but  classical  experiment  to  find  the  creep  property 
of  material. 

Inversion  of  (7.7)  renders 

*y(f)  =  JQijM(t-S)ikt($)ds  = 
o 

=  Q'jM  (0)  E*  ( t )  +  f  az,,ft(t-g)e-fct  (0  dZ.  (7.8) 

o 

Qij  kt  ( t )  =  QijM  (0)  +  Zy  fc£  (t) ,  ZijM  (0)  =  0  (7.9) 

Here  Qlj  kz(t)  is  macrostrees  component  (t)  caused  by  instantaneous  application  of  macrostrain  ikt{i)  — 
1.  while  all  the  other  macrostrain  components  are  equal  to  zero.  Tensor  Qij-kt( 0)  is  the  elastic  moduli  tensor 
of  polycrystal. 
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(7.10) 


It  is  worth  mentioning  that  creep  curves  /CjjctW  for  small  values  of  t  have  an  asymptotics 

if,,.,,  (t>  ~  t't\  aA'%—  ~  *-'* 

and  hence  creep  rate  tends  to  infinity  as  t~l/2  when  t  tends  to  zero: 

tij  ( t )  ~  t~l/ 2  ,  t-  0 


("11) 


An  important  feature  of  the  constitutive  equations  (7.7),  (7.8)  is  that  these  relations  are  not  local:  there 
is  a  memory  of  the  history  of  the  process.  This  means  that  local  theories  of  primary  creep  are  not  adequate 
at  least  in  the  case  of  bulk  diffusional  creep. 


8  Secondary  creep 

Generally  speaking,  the  macroscopic  constitutive  equations  are  given  by  the  integral  operators  (7.7)  or  (/.8). 
However,  for  “slow”  loading  processes  and  developed  creep  it  is  possible  to  use  as  an  approximation  the 
creep  law 

ttj  =  Eijkicr,kl:  c’kl  =  akl-6kl&ss/2,  (SI) 

or 

d  ^  =  e^kltki.  (8-2) 

Also  incompressibility  condition  is  imposed 

tkk  =  0,  (8-3) 

which  reflects  physically  obvious  fact  that  there  is  no  volume  change  due  to  bulk  vacancy  diffusion.  Tensor 
e%jkl  is  the  inverse  tensor  to  Eijki- 

The  macrocharacteristics  of  the  secondary  creep  Eljki  are  the  limits  of  the  creep  rates  Kxjki  (t)  when 
%  _ „  oc.  The  fact  that  under  the  applied  constant  macrostresses  the  creep  rates  tend  to  some  constants  when 
l  _>  x  u'ill  be  formulated  and  justified  below  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  approximation  (8.1)  -  (8.3). 

We  start  from  formal  description  of  how  to  compute  the  constants  involved  into  secondary  creep  law 
(8.2).  It  turns  out  that  they  may  be  found  from  the  following  variational  principle. 

Let  ktj  be  an  arbitrary  constant  macroscopic  creep  rates,  satisfying  the  incompressibility  condition  (8.3). 
Denote  by  J  (s)  the  following  functional  of  function  s  (x) 

J(s)  =  i  [Vs,  Vs]  -  c  J  kijri'n’sdx.  (8.4) 

du>+ 

Here  the  notation  (6.23)  is  used.  Consider  the  minimization  problem 

J  (s)  — *  min  .  (8-8) 
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Minimum  is  sought  on  the  set  of  all  functions  s  obeying  the  constraints  (6.17).  It  follows  from  (6.28)  and 
(8.3)  that  linear  with  respect  to  s  term  in  (8.4)  is  zero  for  s  =  const,  hence  the  solution  s*  of  the  problem 
is  determined  up  to  an  arbitrary  constant.  We  fix  this  constant  by  the  condition 


/  s’  ( x )  nk  n‘ 


k  dx  =  0. 


The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  minimum  is  the  following  identity,  which  should  hold  for  every 
function  satisfying  the  condition  (6.17) 

[Vs*.Vs]  =  e  J  Eijn'risdx  for  V  s:  s(x)  =  s(x'),  x  £  duj+ .  (8.7) 

du.- 

Differential  form  of  the  problem  (8.5)  is  derived  from  (8.7)  : 

p\  a 

-x—AD^-x-r-  0  X£uj+.  (8.8) 

dx1  dxi  K  1 


[J„]  (x)  =  -2 etrjn1  ( x )  nj  (x) ,  x  €  daT. 

[Jn]  (x)  =  Jn  (x)  +  J„  (x')  x£du ;*fy 

Jn  (x)  =  -AD^^m  (x)  x  €  6^.  (8.9) 

After  the  solution  s’  of  the  variational  problem  (8.4),  (6.17).  (8.5),  (8.6)  is  found,  the  deviator  of 
macrostresses  is  defined  by  the  formula  (6.27)  which  takes  the  form 


~W\  S  s'n'n,dx ■ 


Macrostresses  cn]  are  deviatoric  due  to  condition  (8.6)  since 


=  [  s'nknkdx  =  0. 

Kr|  J 


The  solution  s’  depends  linearly  on  the  parameters  ly.  Hence  by  plugging  this  solution  in  (8.10)  one  obtains 
macrostresses  in  terms  of  creep  velocities  itJ,  i.e.  the  relation  (8.2).  With  more  details, consider  two  solutions, 
corresponding  to  two  linear  independent  loading  cases: 

s12  =  s21  corresponds  to  E 12  =  S21  =  1/2.  S 12  =  0.  E22  =  0. 

s11  =  -s22  corresponds  to  l12  =  ^21  =  0,  =  -i2 2  =  1/2-  (8-12) 

Than  the  solution  s’  is  the  linear  combination 


s~  =  EijS 12 
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Substitution  of  (8.13)  into  (8.10)  provides  the  formulas  for  the  macrocharacteristics 


[  ( skl )  n'nidx. 


It  is  obvious  that  only  two  constants  among  eljkl  are  independent. 

So  far  it  was  shown  how  to  find  deviator  of  macrostresses  if  macroscopic  constant  incompressible  creep 
rates  are  given.  Let  us  prove  that  the  secondary  creep  law  is  reversible.  Multiplying  (8.10)  by  we  obtain 
after  summation  over  repeated  indices  and  using  (8.7): 


The  left  side  of  the  relation  (8.15)  is  zero  if  and  only  if  all  creep  rates  -  0.  which  means  that  the  matrix 
of  the  quadric  form  ttj  =  eijkttijtkt  is  positively  definite,  hence  the  law  (8.2)  may  be  inverted. 

Now  we  can  describe  how  to  find  creep  rates  and  vacancy  concentration  for  secondary  creep.  Let 
macrostresses  a0tj  are  given  constants.  First  the  deviator  of  tensor  d0tj  should  be  calculated 


do,ij  =  _  Sijp_  p  =  gOkk/2. 


(8.16) 


Then  the  creep  rates  i^j  are  found  satisfying  the  creep  law  (8.1)  -  (8.3).  The  vacancy  concentration  s°  is 
the  sum  of  the  constant  p  and  the  solution  of  variational  problem  (8.5),  corresponding  to  creep  rates 

s°  (x)  =  p  +  (x)  •  (8-17) 

The  last  step  to  define  the  microcharacteristics  of  the  secondary  creep  is  to  determine  the  elastic  strains 
and  stresses  within  the  cell  u;+.  The  normal  stresses  at  the  cell  boundary  are  determined  from  ({ref5.12), 
since  the  vacancy  concentration  s°  is  found: 

(7r,„  (x)  =  j4s°  (x) ,  x€du;~.  (8-18) 

Formulas  (6.1)  and  (8.18)  define  surface  tractions  at  the  grain  boundary. 

Thus  the  elastic  displacements,  elastic  strains  and  stresses  inside  of  the  cell  may  be  found  from  the 
solution  of  the  elasticity  problem  (5.5),  (5.8),  (5.9).  (6.1)  and  (8.18),  if  the  principal  vector  and  moment 
produced  by  surface  tractions  are  zero,  which  they  are  as  it  is  shown  in  Appendix  B.  Denote  this  solution 

astn°(e),  4(eV'A 

At  this  point  all  the  characteristics  of  secondary  creep  are  determined. 

Theorem  3. 

Under  constant  applied  macrostresses  the  solution  of  the  system  P  with  initial  conditions  (6.7),  (6.8) 
reveals  the  following  asymptotic  behavior: 


s(x.f)  —■  s°(x), 
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4(*)  -*  4- 

^(x), 

trij'(x,i)  -ct°^(x).  (8.19) 

Proof. 

It  is  shown  in  Lemma  2  ,  Appendix  C,  that  the  difference  between  two  arbitrary  solutions  of  the  system 
P,  corresponding  to  the  same  loading  process  ef,J  (t).  tends  to  zero  in  the  following  sense: 

s1  (x.t)  -  s2  (x.t)  —*  0. 

4^  (*.«)-  4je) 

allJ  (x.  t)  -  a2tj  (x.  t)  — *  0.  (8.20) 

Let  us  stress  that  solutions  need  not  to  satisfy  initial  conditions  (6.7),  (6.8)  and  need  not  to  have  the  same 
initial  conditions.  This  means  that  if  some  particular  solution  of  the  system  P  is  found,  than  any  other 
solution  tends  to  it,  regardless  of  the  initial  conditions.  Thus,  to  find  the  asymptotics  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem  it  is  sufficient  to  find  some  particular  solution  of  the  system  P.  We  shall  use  upper  case  index 
for  all  quantities  related  to  this  solution.  This  implies  that  introduced  above  functions  with  the  same  index 
are  part  of  this  particular  solution. 

Let  us  first  define  macrostrains  as  a  constant  strain  rate  process: 

4  (*)  =  4f  (8.2i) 

Second,  define  the  plastic  displacement.  Since  the  plastic  displacement  velocity  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  vacancy  concentration  from  (6.3),  (5.10),  the  only  freedom  left  is  to  define  the  plastic  displacements  at 
t  =  0.  We  pose 

(x.0)  =  (x)  x  €  w+.  (8.22) 

Than 

o  0 

m°(p)  (x,t)  =  -tn,0(e)  (x)  -  tJ®  (x) .  J°  =  -AD'3——,  x  €  u>+  x  S  w+.  (8.23) 

ox! 

Third,  since  the  elastic  and  plastic  displacements  are  defined  over  the  cell,  the  additional  displacement 
in  the  presentation  (6.14)  ought  to  be  as  follows: 

(x.t)  =  -t^jX3  -  tjf  (x)  x  €  u!+.  (8.24) 
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To  conclude  the  construction  of  the  particular  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  continuin'  condition 
(6.15).  It  is  obviously  holds  at  t  =  0,  and  hence  it  is  enough  to  check  second  condition  in  (6.15)  for  t  >  0. 
It  follows  from  (8.9)  ,(8.23)  that 

U;°]  =  -i®  nV  -  [j°]  =  0.  (8.25) 

Theorem  is  proven. 

Remark  1.  Let  us  normalize  the  diffusivity  tensor: 

D':  =  DD 13 .  (8-26) 


where  D  is  some  characteristic  value  of  tensor  D1^ ,  and  introduce  dimensionless  coordinates 


which  maps  the  cell  onto  unit  cell  Cl.  The  functional  (8.4)  is  transformed  to 


J^  =  \j  t>'’j^d2y  "55  /  £«"'n>s,iV- 


Than  secondary  creep  macrocharacteristics  can  be  represented  as  follows: 


eiiki=iaki^  Eijkl  =  Eijki§, 


(8.27) 

(8.28) 

(8.29) 


where  dimensionless  constants  eljW  and  Eijkl  depend  on  the  constants  DtJ  and  the  unit  cell  shape  only.  An 
important  consequence  is  that  secondary  creep  rates  do  not  depend  on  the  elastic  properties  and  even  on 
the  value  of  the  constant  A.  Elastic  properties  influence  only  stress  microfields. 


9  Numerical  Results  for  Secondary  Creep 

For  definiteness,  it  was  assumed  that  grains  are  isotropic,  and  hence  only  four  physical  constants  are  needed: 
Young  modulus  E,  Poison  ratio  v.  the  constant  A  in  (5.15):  diffusivity  constant  D  in  (8.26)  (with  T1J  =  &ZJ), 
and  the  grain  size  e. 

Secondary  Creep  Rates.  In  creep,  the  periodic  hexagonal  structure  behaves  isotropically.  Thus  the  creep 
law  (8.1)  contains  just  one  macrocharacteristics  -  the  viscosity  p'. 

c'v  =  pttj.  (9-1) 


The  dimension  analysis  of  the  cell  problem  shows  that  p  depends  on  the  grain  size  e  and  the  diffusivity 
coefficient  D  only 

P  =  a~£)  (9-2) 

where  a  is  some  constant  .Numerical  simulations  give  the  following  value  of  the  constant  a  for  hexagonal 


structure 


a  =  0.059 
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Formulas  (9.2).  (9.3)  inspire  an  assumption  that  the  similar  relation  between  macro-  and  microchar¬ 
acteristics  takes  place  for  the  random  structure  as  well  where  e  is  the  averaged  grain  size  and  D  is  the 
characteristic  diffusion  coefficient  of  monocrystals,  while  the  coefficient  a  is  of  the  order  of  unity. 

Microdeformation.  Distribution  of  creep  velocity  over  the  cell  in  the  regime  of  secondary  creep  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  The  orientation  of  shear  stress  applied  is  given  at  the  right  top  of  Fig.  8.  It  is  seen  that  there 
are  three  pairs  of  opposite  cell  sides  with  different  properties.  Material  departs  from  one  pair  of  sides  and 
arrives  at  the  other  pair  of  sides.  The  remaining  two  sides  consist  of  two  pieces:  material  leaves  one  piece 
and  arrives  at  the  other  one. 


10  Dimensions  Analysis  and  Transition  Time  to  Secondary  Creep. 


Let  E  be  some  characteristic  value  of  tensor  A'^kt .  Similar  to  (8.26),  normalize  tensor  tensor  A  3  using  the 


value  E: 


Aijkt 


A'’kt 

~E~ 


(10.1) 


Let  us  assume  that  dimensionless  parameters  A'3'Kt  and  Dljkt  remain  unchanged  in  our  analysis.  Than  a 
solution  of  the  system  P  depends  on  four  constants:  E  D,  A  (See  (5.15)),  and  e  -  characteristic  grain  size. 

Our  intent  is  to  transform  the  system  P  to  dimensionless  form.  In  addition  to  dimensionless  space 
coordinates  yl  (See  (8.26)  introduce  intrinsic  time  r  and  normalized  displacements  and  flux: 


T  =  t-JP; 


w  =  -w.  W  =  ~  W 


w ^ 


w 


(p)  =  lw(p). 


J  -\jLj 

—  a  7-1  •'») 

e  AD 


(10.2) 


Vacancy  concentration  and  strains  need  not  to  be  normalized.  Than  system  P  is  reduced  to  the  system  P  . 


4£)  -  V2 


dwf' 

dyi  '  dyl 


(10.3) 


=  eA'jk'-Je) 


~  ke 


dc'i 

dyi 


=  0 


J1  = 


ds 

dr 


4  =  s.  y  €  dSl 


aa^rij  =  0  y  €  9D 


(10.4) 

(10.5) 

(10.6) 

(10.7) 

(10.8) 

(10.9) 
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(10.10) 

(10.11) 


(p) 

u\ 


(y.r)  =  ~Jl  (y,  t) 


y  €  Cl 


-  -(e)  ,  -  (p) 

IL\  =  U\  *f  U?  . 


au-;10  ,  dw^ 

dy]  1  9y 

(10.12) 


u\{y.r)  =  (t)  yJ  +  M',(t/,r)  (10.13) 

W;„(y,r)  -f  Wn(y'.T)  =  0  fory€dfi  =>  Wn(y,r)  +  Wn(y':")  =  0.  (10.14) 

Onn{y-~)  =  5„„(y'.r)  fory€3fi,  (10.15) 

s(y.r)  =  s(y',r)  for  y  e  (10.16) 

^  (')  =  J  {y,r)d2y  (10.17) 

n 

Initial  conditions  : 

s(y,r)  =  0.  w^(y,r)=0,  y  €  fi.  r  =  0.  (10.18) 


-  _  1/  ( 3u-  ,  £’£1)  ,(P)  _  l/„ 

£tj  =  72  -  ay  j  >  -  /2 


(e) 

r  •  ■  —  cv  ' 

-y  -  £y- 


,  Jp) 


We  see  that  the  only  dimensionless  parameter,  e  =  E/A,  remains  in  the  equations.  To  get  a  feeling 
what  may  be  the  actual  value  of  parameter  e,  let  us  consider  copper  at  1000  K  temperature.  It  is  known 
that  equilibrium  value  of  vacancy  concentration  varies  in  broad  range  is  Co  ~  10~s  -  10-4.  Than  it  follows 
from  (5.7)  that  e  ~  0.01  -  100. 

Let  us  study  numerically  how  the  solution  depends  on  parameter  e.  For  simplicity'  computations  were  done 
for  the  problem  of  compression  of  a  single  crystal  by  an  absolutely  rigid  frictionless  stamps  (see  [Lifshitch]). 
Region  Cl  is  a  square,  the  characteristic  size  is  the  distance  from  its  center  to  the  edges  (See  Fig.  10). 
Vertical  crystal  edges  are  free.  For  simplicity  let  us  assume  that  crystal  is  isotropic.  Under  this  assumption 
the  compression  of  the  crystal  will  not  result  in  stamp  rotation,  and  from  symmetry  considerations  we 
may  assume  that  the  displacement  of  the  cell  center  is  zero.  Let  s(r)  be  the  vertical  displacement  of  the 
upper  stamp  ,  which  is  the  unknown  function  and  which  is  analogous  to  the  macrostrain  in  system  P.  The 
normal  average  stress  d  at  the  contact  between  the  stamps  and  the  crystal  surface  serves  as  an  analog  to  the 
macrostresses. The  stamp  is  loaded  by  the  constant  force,  such  that  the  average  stress  is  equal  to  -1. 

1  1 

°  |  J  dn(yi,-l,r)dy1  - -l,  (10.19) 

-1  -1 


The  system  of  equations  of  the  problem  of  compression  of  a  single  crystal  is  comprised  from  (10.3)  -  (10.12), 
(10.19),  initial  conditions  (10.18)  plus  boundary  conditions: 


5nn  (±l,y2,r)  =0,  -1  <  y2  <  1.  (10.20) 

(y\±l.r)  =±s(r),  -1  <  y1  <  1.  (10.21) 
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e 

0.1 

1 

10 

r 

2.5 

0.8 

0.65 

0.3 

0.5 

0.25 

E 

1.74 

2 

1.72 

2 

1.73 

2 

Asymptotic  Value  of  E  =  1.7 

Table  1:  Stabilization  of  the  creep  rate  for  various  values  of  parameter  e. 

The  Theorems  1  -  3  can  be  proven  for  this  problem  as  well. 

The  steady  state  solution  for  secondary  creep  can  be  obtained  in  closed  form,  and  the  value  of  steady 
state  creep  rate  is  l  =  1.7.  Hence  the  analog  of  the  formulas  (9.1)  -  (9-3)  in  this  case  is 

<x  =  0.588^.  (10-22) 

One  may  notice  that  the  numerical  coefficients  in  (9.1)  -  (9.3)  and  in  (10.22)  are  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude. 

Let  us  discuss  numerical  results  for  transient  solution.  Parameter  e  values  were  chosen  to  be  0.1,  1  .10. 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  expected  range. 

1.  As  it  was  expected,  for  small  values  of  dimensionless  time  r  creep  rates  fit  very  well  the  asymptotic 
~  r-1'2  (  See  Fig.  11  -13  ). 

2.  With  t  increased,  steady  state  creep  rate  of  1.7  is  achieved  (see  Table  1).  Practically  steady  state  is 
reached  at  r  ~  1  (see  Table  1). 

3  Parameter  e  somewhat  affects  the  transition  time  necessary  to  reach  the  steady  state  creep  rate.  The 
smaller  the  e  the  larger  the  transition  time.  However  the  modeling  results  does  not  allow  to  conclude  what 
kind  of  dependency  is  it  .  As  one  can  see  from  the  Table  1,  the  transition  time  for  e  =  0.1  is  much  larger, 
than  for  e  =  1,  but  there  is  no  noticeable  difference  between  cases  with  e  =  1  and  10. 

4.  At  the  first  moment  of  load  application,  the  only  non-zero  stress  component  is  a22,  and  it  is  equal 
to  -1  over  Cl.  With  creep  developed,  stresses  tends  to  the  limit,  with  does  not  depend  on  parameter  e,  as 
it  should  be  because  of  the  Theorem  3.  Fig  14  shows  stress  distribution  at  the  stamp-crystal  contact  for 
e  =  10,  r  =  0.5.  Stars  mark  asymptotical  steady  state  stress  distribution.  Transition  time  to  steady  state 
stresses  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  as  the  transition  time  needed  for  creep  rate  to  become  constant. 


11  Conclusions. 

Three  interesting  outcomes  of  this  study  seem  worthy  noting. 

First,  the  constitutive  macroequations  of  diffusional  creep  turn  out  to  be  nonlocal.  It  is  not  seen  how¬ 
to  eliminate  the  nonlocality  by  introducing  additional  internal  variables.  Probably,  the  elimination  of  the 
nonlocality  on  the  macroscale  is  impossible  in  principle.  Since  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  a  search  for  the 
adequate  local  constitutive  equations  for  creep  is  hardly  to  be  successful. 
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Second,  there  is  an  intrinsic  material  time  r  =  tDA/e 2  .  Strain-  time  dependence  (for  constant  stresses) 
is  universal  for  intrinsic  time  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  material  and  on  the  temperature 
(temperature  dependence  penetrates  through  the  material  constants  D  and  .4  ). 

Third,  as  the  variational  principle  shows,  the  creep  rates  do  not  depend  on  the  elastic  properties  in 
secondary  creep:  only  diffusion  constants,  the  grain  size  and  the  grain  geometry  are  important.  Formula 
(7.2)  is  an  example  of  such  a  dependency. 
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Appendix 

A  The  Effect  of  Grain  Boundary  Stress  Relaxation  on  Apparent 
Elastic  Modulus 

The  assumption  (6.1)  that  shear  stresses  at  the  grain  boundaries  can  be  neglected  in  creep  problem  is  believed 
to  be  correct  by  many  authors.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  an  experimental  evidence  that  such  an  effect 
is  real.  It  may  not  be  an  easy  task,  because  the  numerical  modeling  revealed  surprisingly  low  influence  of 
grain  shear  stress  relaxation  on  apparent  elastic  modulus.  With  more  details,  the  averaged  elastic  properties 
were  computed  for  periodic  structure  described  in  Section  6.  Boundary  conditions  (6.1),  (6.15)  and  (6.16) 
were  applied  and  averaged  elastic  moduli  were  calculated  from  the  solution  of  periodical  elasticity  problem. 
For  definiteness  it  was  assumed  that  grains  are  isotropic  and  hence  only  two  elastic  constants  need  to  be 
calculated.  More  so,  it  is  obvious  that  if  hydrostatic  pressure  tensor  is  applied  to  the  plane,  the  structure 
does  not  “feel"  the  cuts  made,  and  hence  the  bulk  modulus  of  the  polycrystal  is  the  same  as  the  bulk  modulus 
of  the  grain  itself: 

=  _ L_  (A.!) 

2(1  -v)  2(l-i/)  k  1 

where  E,  v  and  E' ,  v"  are  Youngs  modulus  and  Poisson’s  ratio  of  the  grain  and  the  polycrystal  corre¬ 
spondingly.  Because  of  that  the  ratios  E* /E  and  G’/G  depend  only  on  the  Poissons  ratio. 

Results  are  listed  in  Table  2,  and  as  one  can  conclude  the  Young  and  shear  moduli  drop  no  more  than 
20%  as  a  result  of  shear  stress  relaxation. 
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V 

0.3 

0.34 

0.45 

E’/E 

0.830 

0.829 

0.828 

G'jG 

0.806 

0.811 

0.823 

u' 

0.339 

0.370 

0.459 

Table  2:  Apparent  elastic  moduli  of  polycrystal  with  fully  relaxed  shear  grain  boundary  stresses. 

B  Properties  of  periodical  stress  fields,  satisfying  the  equilib¬ 
rium  conditions. 

Let  us  prove  formulas  (6.26)  and  (6.28),  which  holds  for  arbitrary  stress  field  satisfying  equilibrium  equations 

(5.9)  and  boundary  conditions  (6.16),  (6.1). 

Multiplying  (5.9)  by  xk  and  integrating  over  cell  uT  we  get 


0  =  f  %g-xkd2x  =  -  /  clj6kd2x  4-  /  <7 ijnjXkdx  => 
1 


f  Gikd?x  =  J  cr'jnJxkdx  =  f  annnlxkdx  = 


aw 


=  £  (  f  ann  (x.  t )  n1  (x,  t)  x*dx  4-  /  crnn  (x':  t)  tT  (*',  t)  x,kdx’  ) 

r=l  > 

I  f  ann  (x.  t)  n'  (x)  x*dx  -  /  (x.  t)  nl  (x)  (: zk  4-  lk  (*))  dx  )  = 

r=l  Vs.  S'  / 

=  -  Z  f*nn(x,t)ni(x)ik(x)dx=-±  f  onnn'lkdx  = 


r=15r 


5u;4 


=  §  f  annnlnkdx 


(B.l) 


The  presentation  (6.26)  follows  from  (B.l)  and  definition  (6.18).  In  order  to  prove  (6.28)  let  us  notice, 
that  spherical  tensor  =  CS^  may  be  substituted  in  (6.26),  which  is  reduced  in  this  case  to  (6.28). 

Let  s  be  an  arbitrary-  function,  satisfying  periodicity  condition  (6.17).  Let  us  define  surface  tractions  on 
the  cell  boundary  Sw+  by  formulas  (6.1)  and  (5.15).  Than  the  principal  vector  F  and  principal  moment  M 
applied  to  the  grain  due  to  these  tractions,  are  zeros. 


-/ 


onr.  (x)  n  (x)  dx  =  0. 


(B.2) 


M  =  f  <7„„  (x)  n  ®  xdx 
aw+ 


£  (  /  (x)  (n  (x)  ®  x  4-  n  (x')  ®  x')  dx 

r=i  Vs. 
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=  Z  ^  /  ?nn  (x)  n  (x)  g  (x  -  x')  dx  j  =  -  £  ^  /  £Tnn  (x)  n  (x)  g  Z  (x)  dx  j  =  0.  (B.3) 

The  last  term  in  (B.3)  is  zero  because  of  (6.10). 


C  Asymptotic  behavior  of  the  solution  at  large  time. 

Lemma  1. 

For  every  solution  of  the  system  P  the  following  identity  holds: 

^-.4[Vs.Vs]^+|*% 

Proof.  It  follows  from  (5.11),  (5.15)  that 

Q  =  ft- A  [Vs,  Vs]  =  .4  ]Vs.  Vs]  +  /  .4sffd2x  +  f  = 

=  A  [Vs.  Vs]  -f-  J  Ajp  d2x  +  f  akti£d2x  = 


=  -4  [Vs.  Vs]  -  A  [Vs.  Vs]  +  J  annADP  ferndx  +  /  = 

=  f  CnnW^dx  +  /  akti^d2x  (C.2) 

With  (6.5)  and  (6.14)  the  elastic  strains  are  expressed  in  terms  of  averaged  strains,  plastic  strains  and 
strains  tl3  (W)  generated  by  field  W 


#  =  ?y  +  <y  ("0  -  etj  (w)  =  \  (§&•  -r  §|f 
KV  =  Zij  +  €y  -  et(p). 


The  substitution  of  (C.3)  into  (C.2)  yields 

Q  -  J  annWnP)dx  +  /  (7tJ  4-  tij  (w)  -  d2x  = 

=  /  annw^'dx~  j  az:etjd2x  4-  /  crnn  (w'n  -  xl'ip) )  dx  = 
a*-  w-  x  7 

=  4-  ±f  ernT  [Wnj  dx  =  juV]  d1-7 

3w+  L  J 

Boundary  conditions  (6.16)  and  (6.15)  were  used  in  the  derivation  (C.4).  The  Lemma  1  is  proven. 
Lemma  2. 

let  us  assume  that  for  t  >t°  macrostresses  are  equal  to  zero: 

=  0.  t>t*, 
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Than  for  an  arbitrary  solution  of  the  system  P  the  following  estimations  hold: 

I{t)  <  e"'9(t_r)/(f')  •  t>t\  3  =  const  >  0. 
and  the  following  components  of  the  solution  tend  to  zero: 


5  o,  e\y  -  0,  -  0.  tX]  -  0,  t  -  0. 


Proof. 

For  t  >  t‘  the  identity  (C.l)  is  reduced  to  the  following: 


4-  A  [Vs,  Vs]  =  0 


It  follows  from  (C.5)  and  (6.27)  that 


J  snknkdx  =  J  sdx  =  0.  t  > 


Than  the  following  inequalities  hold  [2 


y^s2d2x<C2[Vs,Vs], 
J  A2s2dx  <  Cz  [Vs,  Vs] , 


(C.10) 


(C.U) 


Adding  if  necessary  to  the  solution  some  field  V  €  R  we  may  modify  the  elastic  solution  so  that  at  each 
moment  t  averaged  over  the  cell  elastic  displacements  and  rotation  are  zero: 


J  Ui^dPx  =  0. 


(C.12) 


ax2  ax1 


Than  it  takes  place  [29] 


J  (w(„)yidx<C4  e(e),e(e>  ,  C4- const. 


(C.13) 


(C.I4) 


Let  us  prove  that 


[e(e) ,«(“)]  <  C5  [Vs,  Vs] . 

With  (5.9),  (6.1)  and  (5.15)  taken  into  account,  the  left  side  of  (C.15)  is  reduced  to 

[€(e)  £{«)]  =  J  aije[fd2x=  f  <xtJn jw[e)dx=  f  ormnjWn'>  dx  = 


(C.15) 
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(C.  16) 


f  Asn^dx  <  !  f  A2s2dx.!  J  (w(ne))2  <  C6  J[e^.  j  v/[Vs.  Vs], 

\!d-~  yaw  v  7 

The  inequalities  in  (C.16)  follow  from  (C.14),  (C.ll).  Estimation  (C.15)  follows  from  (C.16). 

Combining  (C.15)  and  (C.10)  we  obtain 

A  [Vs.  Vs]  >  31  (i) .  0  =  const  (C.17) 

It  follows  from  (C.8)  and  (C.17)  that 

0=  ^Ua1!Vs.Vs]>  +  (C.18) 

at  '  at 

which  results  in  the  basic  relation 

I  ( t )  <  e-^-r  >/  (f)  =>  I  (t)-0,  t  -  oc.  (C.19) 

The  first  three  statements  in  (C.7)  follow  immediately  from  (C.18).  Since  elastic  strains  and  vacancy  con¬ 
centration  tend  to  zero,  the  same  is  true  for  elastic  and  plastic  strain  rates,  if  the  solution  of  the  system  P 
is  sufficiently  smooth.  Hence 

Xi  =  tij  +  €tj  (w)  =  4e)  +  4P)  t  -  00.  (C.20) 

Using  Levi-Chivita  formulas,  we  obtain  the  following  presentation: 

Wi  =  -tijXj  -r  \eijXj  -r  a,  -r  T  (Ay) .  A.  aj  =  const,  T  (Ay)  — *  0.  (C.21) 

The  second  and  third  terms  in  (C.21)  represent  the  rigid  body  displacement,  the  last  term  stands  for  Levi- 
Chivita  integrals.  Substitution  of  (C.21)  into  continuity  condition  (6.15)  is  done  similar  to  evaluation  (6.21) 
and  yields 

iijP  (x)  n*  (x)  -r  Tn  (Aij) ,  Tn  (A0) -»  0,  t  -  oo.  (C.22) 

Since  normal  is  constant  over  Sr,  r  =  1.2.3,  the  relation  (C.22)  provides  three  different  conditions,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  system  of  linear  equations  with  respect  to  three  components  £y . The  determinant  of 
this  system  is  not  zero,  and  them  it  follows  from  (C.22)  that  — *  0,  t  — *  oc.  Lemma  2  is  proven. 
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Abstract 

A  new  method  was  developed  for  the  measurement  of  temperature 
ln  ll<?ulds-  The  technique  is  based  on  the  fluorescence  lifetime  of 
xntermclecular  excimers  of  pyrene-based  probes  (1 , 3 -bis- ( i ' - 
pyrenyi)  propane  (BPYP)  and  1, 10-bis- (1 ' -pyrenyl) decane  (BPYD) )  as 
a  function  of  temperature.  Work  during  the  contract  period 
included  construction  of  a  time-resolved  fluorimeter,  measurement 
of  fluorescence  spectra  of  probe  molecules  in  pure  solvents  and 
aviation  fuel,  generation  of  calibration  curves  for  the  temperature 
response  of  the  probes,  and  studies  of  the  probe  in  fuel  cells  at 
hign  temperature.  Fluorescence  spectra  of  the  probes  in  fuel  show 
the  profound  effect  of  background  fluorescence  on  the  relative 
intensities  in  the  monomer  and  excimer  regions  that  precludes 
steady-state  measurements  of  real  fuels.  Calibration  curves  for 
the  lifetimes  as  a  function  of  temperature  show  the  lifetime  to  be 
a  linearly  decreasing  function  over  the  range  of  110°C  to  220°C 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  FLUORESCENCE -BASED  CHEMICAL  SENSOR  FOR 


SIMULTANEOUS  OXYGEN  QUANTITATION  AND  TEMPERATURE  MEASUREMENT  IN 

FUELS 


Steven  W.  Buckner 


Introduction 


The  effects  of  temperature  on  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  processes  makes  its  measurement  an  important  aspect  of 
most  experiments  and  simulations.  The  simplest  thermometers  such 
as  thermocouples  are  also  the  least  expensive  but  are  not  useful 
for  many  applications.  These  include  applications  where  the  sample 
is  physically  inaccessible  to  a  temperature  probe,  very  small 
samples  volumes,  and  cases  where  the  probe  would  perturb  the 
experiment,  such  as  a  flowing  liquid.  To  alleviate  these  problems 
a  variety  of  optical  thermometric  probes  have  been  developed. 

Linear  and  non-linear  Raman  scattering  methods  have  been 
developed  which  are  based  on  lineshape  analysis  from  which 
temperatures  are  extracted  based  on  a  Boltzman  population 
analysis  [1, 2]  .  These  techniques  are  typically  quite  expensive  and 
are  affected  by  background  fluorescence  from  the  sample.  Another 
group  of  methods  has  been  developed  based  on  steady- state 
fluorescence  measurements  of  probes  which  have  temperature 
dependent  spectra.  Melton  and  coworkers [3 ] ,  and  Stuf felbeam [4] 
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have  recently  shown  excimer  fluorescence  to  be  useful  for 

temperature  measurement.  The  fluorescence  spectrum  of  pyrene  shows 

a  pronounced  change  in  the  excimer  region  (around  500  nm)  as  a 

r unction  of  temperature.  The  photochemical  sequence  for  emission 

by  the  excimer  is  shown  in  reaction  (6) .  After  photoexcitation  of 
the 


A  +  hv  v-  A*  +  A  (A)  2*  --->  2A  +  hv  (6) 

k2 

monomer,  collision  of  a  ground  state  pyrene  molecule  with  the 
excited  fluorophore  forms  the  excimer.  The  excimer  can  fluoresce 
(the  excimer  fluorescence  is  red  shifted  from  that  of  the  monomer) 
or  bacjc  dissociate  into  the  ground  and  excited  state  monomers.  The 
equilibrium  constant  for  the  formation  of  the  excimer  (  k  =  k  /k  ) 
is  a  decreasing  function  of  temperature,  as  expected  for  an 
exoergic  dimerization  reaction.  The  diffusion  rate  in  solution  is 
an  increasing  function  of  temperature  which  increases  the  rate  at 
which  dimerization  can  take  place,  but  the  free  energy  dependence 
of  the  excimer  formation  is  greater.  Thus,  with  increasing 
temperature  the  integrated  intensity  of  the  excimer  fluorescence 
decreases  relative  to  the  monomer  fluorescence,  as  shown  in  Figure 
1.  Temperature  is  obtained  from  the  ratio  of  the  fluorescence 
intensity  in  the  excimer  region  relative  to  that  in  the  monomer 
region  (Ie/Im.)  But  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  this  approach. 
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An  entire  fluorescence  spectrum  must  be  obtained  for  each 
temperature.  The  spectrum  is  obtained  in  a  time -independent 
fashion,  so  the  fluorescence  of  the  fuel  and  the  probe  will 
overlap.  These  techniques  were  demonstrated  with  pure  solvents 
witn  no  background  fluorescence.  Simple  spectral  subtraction  will 
not  be  possible  if  thermal  stressing  of  the  fuel  results  in 
chemical  reaction  of  the  fluorophores  in  the  fuel.  Consumption  or 
proauction  of  any  of  the  fluorophores  during  stressing  will  result 
in  time -dependent  changes  of  the  fuel  background  fluorescence 

spectrum.  This  will  directly  affect  I./I.  which  will  yield  an 
erroneous  temperature . 

Another  problem  arises  with  the  use  of  intermolecular  excimers 
of  pyrene.  The  signal  is  a  strong  function  of  the  concentration  of 
pyrene  (  k^  =  [pyrene] 2/  [pyrene  dimer]  ).  The  temperature  is 
computed  as  a  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  excimer  to  monomer 
fluorescence,  which  depends  on  total  pyrene  concentration.  Thus, 
the  pyrene  concentration  must  be  carefully  controlled.  If  pyrene 
is  consumed  or  formed  in  any  reaction  during  the  observation  time 
the  measurement  is  invalid.  Finally,  the  pyrene  concentration  must 
be  maintained  in  the  0.1%  to  10%  (w/w)  range.  This  high  level  of 
pyrene  doping  in  the  fuel  is  a  concern  and  may  affect  other 
chemistry  in  the  fuel.  Melton  has  used  the  intramolecular  excimer 
coupled  with  the  above  Ie/IB  ratio  method  to  lower  the  concentration 
necessary  to  form  the  excimer.  The  intramolecular  excimer  approach 
has  not  found  success  however,  as  there  are  concentration  effects 
on  the  ratio  of  Ie/Im  which  have  to  date  only  allowed  its  use  in 
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high  purity  hexadecane.  Others  solvents  do  not  have  significantly 
large  regions  where  Ie/Im  is  concentration  independent  and  in 
commercially  obtained  hexadecane  there  are  sufficient  impurities 
that  upon  thermal  stressing  near  200°C  spectral  impurities  appear 
making  the  fluorescence  spectra  nonreproducible . 

Another  fluorescence -based  approach  has  been  developed  by  Ben- 
Amotz  and  coworkers  [5]  .  The  fluorescence  spectrum  of  N, N 1 -bis ( 2 , 5  - 
di-tert-butylphenyl) -3,4,9, 10 -perylenedicarboximide  (BDBP)  shows 
shifts  in  the  fluorescence  maximum  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  blue 
tail  of  the  spectrum  as  a  function  of  temperature.  BDBP  produces 
useful  signal  at  ppb  levels.  However,  this  method  is  also 
performed  in  a  time- independent  manner  and  suffers  from  the  problem 
of  fluorescence  background  interference.  Studies  were  only 
performed  in  high  purity  solvents  and  oils.  Any  background 
fluorescence  from  the  sample  would  affect  the  intensity 
measurements.  Background  changes  during  thermal  stressing  would 
also  shift  the  intensity  ratios. 

During  the  contract  period,  a  new  method  for  temperature 
measurement  has  been  developed  which  avoids  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  techniques  discussed  above.  The  method  is  based 
on  the  intramolecular  excimer  fluorescence  from  1,3-bis-d1- 
pyrenyl )  propane  (BPYP)  and  1 , 10-bis- (1 ' -pyrenyl)  decane  (BPYD)  .  The 
excimer  fluorescence  is  strongly  red  shifted  from  that  of  the 
fuel  [6]  ,  which  allows  for  partial  separation  of  the  fuel  and  probe 
signals.  The  excimer  also  has  a  longer  fluorescence  lifetime  than 
the  fuel.  Time-resolved  measurement  of  the  fluorescence  intensity 
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allows  for  further  separation  of  the  fuel  and  probe. 


Experimental  Approach 

All  fluorescence  measurements  were  made  on  a  home-built 
fluorimeter  described  below [7]  .  A  block  diagram  of  the  instrument 
is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Excitation  of  samples  was  accomplished  using 
a  N2  laser  (Laser  Sciences  VSL-337)  with  an  output  power  of 
120/iu /pulse ,  a  pulsewidth  of  3  nsec,  and  a  maximum  pulse  rate  of  20 
Hz.  A  smail  portion  (4%)  of  the  pump  beam  is  split  off  with  a 
glass  flat  into  a  photodiode  (Texas  Instruments  TIED-56)  which  is 
fast-wirea  to  yield  a  200  psec  risetime  [8],  The  output  from  the 
pnotodiode  initiates  data  acquisition  by  a  Tektronix  TDS  350 
digital  storage  oscilloscope  with  a  1  GHz  sampling  rate  and  a  200 
MHz  analog  bandwidth.  After  the  glass  flat  the  pump  beam  is 
focussed  into  a  sample  cell.  For  high  temperature  studies,  the 
ceil  consist  of  a  250  ml  round  bontom  pyrene  reaction  flask  with  a 
distillation  column,  a  thermocouple  for  reference  temperature 
measurement,  a  teflon  stirrer  to  ensure  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  cell,  and  a  nitrogen  gas  inlet  for  degassing  the 
liquid .  All  samples  were  degassed  prior  to  study  to  prevent  02 
quenching  of  the  excited  state.  Future  studies  will  investigate 
the  combined  effects  of  temperature  and  oxygen  concentration.  The 
fluorescence  emission  from  the  sample  is  collected  by  a  two  lens 
system  and  coupled  into  an  Optometries  DMC1-02  monochromator  set  to 
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pass  520  nm  light.  The  fluorescent  photons  are  then  directed  onto 
an  RCA  931A  photomultiplier  tube  which  has  been  fast-wired  to  yield 
a  rise-time  of  ~1.3  nsec [9] .  256  fluorescence  decay  curves  were 
averaged  for  each  point  on  the  calibration  curves  shown  in  this 
work . 


Beam 

Splitter 


Laser 


Focussing 
Iris  Lens 


Sample 


o 


□ 


Figure  2 . 


Diagram  of  the  Time-Resolved  Fluorimeter. 


The  fuel  used  in  this  work  was  POSF-2827,  a  Jet  A  aviation 
fuel.  Dodecane  and  cyclohexane  were  obtained  from  Fisher 
Scientific  and  used  without  further  purification.  The  pure 
hydrocarbons  did  not  produce  any  detectable  fluorescence.  1,3-bis- 
(1  -pyrenyl ) propane  (BPYP)  and  1, 10 -bis- (1 1 -pyrenyl) decane  (BPYD) 
were  purchased  from  Molecular  Probes  and  used  without  further 
purification.  Dodecane  was  doped  with  400  ppb  BPYP  for  the 
lifetime  studies.  Cyclohexane  and  the  fuel  were  doped  with  5  to  10 
ppm  BPYP  and  BPYD  for  the  fluorescence  spectral  studies. 


Results  and  Discussion 

The  fluorescence  emission  spectra  of  BPYP  and  BPYD  dissolved 
in  cyclohexane  are  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  excitation 
wavelength  is  33  7  nm.  The  high  energy  band  with  overlaying 
vibrational  peaks  corresponds  to  emission  from  the  pyrene  monomers. 
The  peaks  around  500  nm  are  for  emission  from  the  intramolecular 
exciters.  The  time-resolved  emission  in  the  excimer  band  of  BPYP 
(dissolved  in  dodecane)  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  decay  shows 
multiexponential  behavior  arise  from  competition  between  emission 
from  the  monomer  and  excimer  and  interconversion  between  the  two 
forms.  A  kinetic  scheme  which  accounts  for  this  behavior, 
initially  proposed  by  Zachariasse  and  coworkers,  is  shown 
below[lO] . 
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igure  3  .  Fluorescence  Spectrum  of  BPYP  Dissolved  in  Cyclohexane . 
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Figure  4 .  Fluorescence  Spectrum  of  BP  YD  Dissolved  in  Cyclohexane 
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Figure  5.  Time  Resolved  Emission  from  3PY?  Dissolved  in  Dodecane 
(337  nm  excitation  wavelength,  520  nm  emission  wavelength) 
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All  three  decay  constants  are  a  function  of  viscosity  and 
temperature.  For  the  current  experiments  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  utility  of  the  lifetime  in  temperature  measurements.  As 
a  first  step  we  will  fit  the  intermediate  portion  of  the 
fluorescence  decay  (between  40  and  200  nanoseconds,  corresponding 
to  k2)  . 

Figures  6  and  7  show  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  excimer 
lifetime  fit  between  40  and  200  nanoseconds.  The  lifetime  is  an 
increasing  function  of  temperature  up  to  110 °C  where  it  reaches  a 
maximum.  Above  120°C  the  lifetime  is  a  linearly  decreasing 
function  of  temperature.  The  slope  of  the  high  temperature  region 
is  -0.5  nsec/°C.  Similar  behavior  is  observed  for  the  ratio  of  the 
excimer  fluorescence  intensity  to  the  monomer  fluorescence 
intensity,  as  reported  by  Melton  and  coworkers [3 (c) ] .  The  increase 
in  lifetime  at  low  temperatures  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  formation  of  the  excimer  from  the  excited  monomer.  At 
sufficiently  high  temperatures  the  monomer  and  excimer  equilibrate. 
Further  increases  in  temperature  shift  the  equilibrium  from  the 
excimer  back  towards  the  dimer [10] . 

Figure  7  functions  as  a  temperature  calibration  curve.  There 
are  a  few  points  to  consider  regarding  the  utility  of  this  curve. 
First,  the  intensity  based  excimer  fluorescence  approaches  show 
similar  functional  forms  for  their  calibration  curves.  The  excimer 
relative  intensity  increases  to  a  maximum  near  100 °C  and  then 
decreases  linearly.  Second,  each  temperature  does  not  produce 
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Figure  7.  Lifetime  of  BPYP  in  Dodecane  as  a  Function  of  Temperature 


a  characteristic  lifetime.  Thus,  a  lifetime  of  105  nanoseconds 
can  be  produced  from  a  sample  with  two  different  temperatures. 
This  difficulty  is  only  a  problem  at  intermediate  temperatures  near 
100 °C,  however.  At  higher  temperatures  there  is  a  simple  linear 
one-to-one  relationship  between  temperature  and  lifetime.  Third, 
there  is  a  limitation  to  the  upper  temperature  limit  which  can  be 
measured  on  the  current  apparatus.  The  present  fluorimeter  has  an 
instrument  response  function  of  6  nanoseconds  (FWHM) .  Assuming  the 
linear  lifetime- temperature  relation  continues  out  to  high 
temperatures  (an  assumption  which  must  fail  beyond  320 °C  as  the 
lifetime  can  never  go  negative) ,  the  excimer  will  have  a  lifetime 
on  the  same  order  as  or  shorter  than  the  instrument  response  above 
3  00  0  C . 

Though  the  intensity  and  lifetime  based  approaches  have 
similar  calibration  curves  there  are  two  significant  advantages  to 
the  lifetime  approach.  First,  the  intensity  based  approach  is 
dependent  on  the  concentration  of  probe  fluorophore.  Thus,  if  the 
probe  is  consumed  in  thermal  or  photochemical  reactions,  the 
intensity  will  change  at  a  constant  sample  temperature.  In 
contrast,  the  lifetime  is  independent  of  probe  fluorophore 
concentration  in  the  range  used  in  these  experiments.  Second, 
background  fluorescence  can  dramatically  affect  the  intensity-based 
approach.  For  example,  Melton  and  coworkers  report  variations  in 
the  fluorescence  spectrum  before  and  after  heating  commercial 
hexadecane  due  to  thermal  reactions  occurring  at  higher 
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temperatures  [3  (b) ]  .  Only  after  distillation  of  the  solvent  prior 
to  study  were  reproducible  results  obtained.  For  the  lifetime 
method  this  is  no  problem.  Reproducible  results  were  observed 
before  and  after  heating  with  commercially  used  solvents  requiring 
no  distillation.  The  affect  of  background  fluorescence  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  steady-state  fluorescence  spectrum  of  BPYP  and  BPYD  in 
Jet-A  fuel.  Spectra  for  neat  fuel  and  fuel  with  both  probes  (at  a 
concentration  of  5  ppm)  are  shown  in  Figure  8 .  These  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  spectra  of  the  fluorophores  in  cyclohexane 
shown  in  Figures  3  and  4 .  The  emission  of  the  fuel  strongly 
overlaps  with  the  monomer  emission  from  the  probes.  Further,  the 
high  optical  density  of  the  fuel  appears  to  decrease  the  total 
quantum  yield  for  the  probes  dissolved  in  fuel.  Finally,  there  are 
shifts  in  the  fluorescence  maxima  from  cyclohexane  to  fuel.  These 
shifts  might  also  occur  upon  thermal  stressing  of  the  fuel.  The 
intensity-based  approaches  would  clearly  suffer  in  the  presence  of 
real  fuels.  It  is  conceivable  that  intensity  based  calibration 
curves  could  be  prepared  with  the  probe  in  fuel.  However,  upon 
thermal  stressing  and  irradiation  with  ultraviolet  light,  the 
fluorescence  spectrum  of  the  fuel  will  change  and  prevent 
comparison  to  a  standard  calibration  curve.  In  any  event,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  intensity-based  approach  has  any  utility  in 
anything  except  highly  pure  solvents.  We  have  used  the  excimer 
lifetime -based  approach  in  fuels  during  thermal  stressing.  Though 
the  data  have  not  been  fit  as  of  this  writing,  the  data 
preliminarily  appear  to  show  a  correlation  between  the  excimer 
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lifetime  and  the  fuel  temperature.  The  very  weak  emission 

intensity  of  the  fuel  in  the  excimer  region  provides  no  significant 
interference . 

Future  Directions 

Tne  work  presented  here  suggests  the  excimer  lifetime  method 

will  be  useful  for  optical  temperature  measurements.  Future  work 

will  involve  a  comparison  of  all  the  decay  constants  for  the 

excimer  as  a  function  of  time  and  further  studies  in  real  fuel 

systems.  A  final  goal  is  the  simultaneous  quantitation  of  oxygen 

and  temperature  using  the  three  decay  constants  in  the  excimer 
emission. 
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ClI-RACE: 

Clarkson  University  Real-Time  Acquisition  and  Control  Environment 

James  J.  Carroll 
Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Clarkson  University 

Abstract 

The  Clarkson  University  Real-Time  Acquisition  and  Control  Environment  CU-RACE,  was  designed  for 
the  simulation,  real-time  implementation,  and  analysis  of  real-world  data  acquisition  and  control  systems. 
The  software  allows  users  to  model  systems  in  a  variety  of  languages,  implement  systems  on  a  variety  of 
digital  signal  processing  (DSP)  hardware,  perform  on-line  system  parameter  modifications,  and 
record/display  system  data  in  real-time.  These  capabilities  allow  users  to  rapidly  design  and  sophisticated 
data  acquisition  and  control  systems. 
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CU-RACE: 

Clarkson  University  Real-Time  Acquisition  and  Control  Environment 

James  J.  Carroll 

1.  Overview  of  the  CU-RACE  Environment 


1.1  What  is  CU-RACE? 

CU-RACE  is  a  Microsoft  Windows  3.X/95/NT  based  environment  capable  of  simulating  and 
implementing  state-of-the-art  user-defined  data  acquisition  and  control  algorithms  for  real-world  systems. 
Using  the  CU-RACE  environment,  an  engineer  can  begin  implementing  signal  processing  or  control 
algorithms  without  an  extensive  DSP  programming  background. 

Within  CU-RACE,  all  systems  developed  consist  of  module  definition  files  and  a  binary  project 
file.  The  module  definition  files  are  text  based  system  models  and  control  (signal  processing)  algorithms 
that  describe  the  system  operation.  Each  file  describes  either  a  continuous  time-domain  module,  a  discrete 
time-domain  module,  or  the  connection  between  module  inputs  and  outputs.  The  number  of  possible 
continuous  or  discrete  modules  is  limited  only  to  the  available  memory  in  the  PC  and  DSP  system.  The 
module  definition  files  are  written  in  a  particular  language  which  corresponds  to  an  installed  language 
library.  The  present  version  of  CU-RACE  installs  a  library  utilizing  a  language  developed  for  the 
simulation  of  nonlinear  systems,  called  Simnon. 

1.2  Interacting  with  CU-RACE 

1.2.1  The  Main  Window 

The  main  CU-RACE  window,  as  seen  in  Figure  1.0,  utilizes  the  Microsoft  Windows  multiple 
document  interface  (MDI)  design.  The  environment  window  contains  a  menu,  a  toolbar  for  accessing 
certain  menu  items,  a  status  bar  for  indicating  system  setting  and  status,  and  a  client  area  for  displaying 
module  definition  text  windows  and  real-time  graph  windows. 
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Statusbar 


1.2.2  The  Toolbar 

To  ease  the  building  and  running  of  user-defined  sy  stem  models,  the  toolbar  provides  a  short-cut 
to  commonly  accessed  menu  items.  These  buttons  include: 
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New  module  file 


Open  module  file 


Save  module  file 


Cut  selected  text 


Paste  clipboard  at  cursor 


Set  DSP  I/O  dialog 


Open  project  file 


Close  current  project 


Change  parameter  on¬ 
line 

Run  current  system 


Data  routing  dialog 


Stop  current  sy  stem 


Copy  selected  text 


Modules  to  implement 
dialog 
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1.2.3  The  Status  Bar 


The  status  bar,  as  seen  in  Figure  1.1.  displays  current  system  environment  settings.  It  also 
provides  brief  descriptions  of  menu  items  when  traversing  menu  lists  and  clicking  toolbar  buttons.  When 
implemented  systems  are  running,  the  status  bar’s  '‘lost  DSP  buffer  counter”  displays  the  number  of  data 
buffers  sent  from  the  DSP  that  could  not  be  accepted  at  that  particular  time,  i.e.,  sometimes  the 
environment  is  busy,  due  to  overhead  in  logging  and  updating  real-time  in  graphical  displays,  and  cannot 
accept  new  (i.e..  incoming)  data.  Note,  having  the  operating  system  multitask  too  many  programs  within 
Windows  can  also  cause  CU-RACE  to  drop  DSP  data  buffers.  The  line  number  display  updates  as  users 
edit  module  definitions.  Since  system  lines  are  indicated  when  parser  errors  occur,  this  display  eases  the 
module  debug  process.  The  system  host.  PC  or  DSP.  indicates  the  location  of  the  system  when  ran.  The 
system  mode,  simulation  or  implementation,  is  also  shown.  The  last  item  displayed,  i.e.,  the  system 
model,  indicates  the  type  of  system  host.  With  a  DSP  host  for  the  system,  the  equipment  manufacturer  is 
displayed.  The  processor  type  is  displayed  for  a  PC  host. 


Figure  1.1:  Environment  Status  Bar 


1.3  Using  CU-RACE 

The  CU-RACE  flow  chart  in  Figure  1.2  shows  the  steps  necessary  to  build  projects,  simulate  and 
implement  systems  on  DSP  hardware  and  log  data.  The  steps  outlined  in  the  chart  give  the  user  manual 
section  number  containing  the  detailed  description  for  that  step. 
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2.  Working  with  Projects 


2.1  Project  Definition 

A  project  contains  all  information  about  the  system  under  test  (SUT).  Visually,  the  project 
displays  a  window  similar  to  Figure  2.0,  which  displays  the  list  of  module  definition  files  that  describe  the 
SUT.  The  project  also  contains  the  current  CU-RACE  system  settings,  such  as  environment  settings,  data 
logging  settings,  implemented  discrete  modules,  and  the  DSP  hardware  and  I/O  channels  associated  with 
the  SUT. 


Project  BWU5H0C 

— pr 

CtDRII'a  I>OOONH!)CT 

can  r  iisj  *>ocoktdo.t 

cm  r  1 1  'a  rxv*  sorxvr 

Figure  2.0:  Project  Window 


2.2  Creating  a  Project 

To  create  a  project,  select  “Project  [  New7’  from  the  CU-RACE  menu.  The  user  is  then  prompted 
to  select  a  name  and  location  for  the  project.  The  default  extension  for  project  files  is  “.ILI”.  The 
location/directory  of  the  new  project  will  be  used  for  storing  the  project  file  and  any  new  data  logging  files 
created  while  working  with  this  project. 

To  complete  the  project  setup,  the  text-based  module  definition  files  describing  the  system 
components  are  added  to  the  project.  Select  “Project  j  Add”  for  adding  these  files  to  the  project.  The 
modules  added  to  the  project  can  be  stored  in  any  directory.  Selecting  “Project  |  Remove”  will  remove  the 
highlighted  module  definition  from  the  project  window  of  the  current  project.  Note,  this  will  not  delete 
the  file,  only  remove  it  from  the  project.  Once  added  to  the  project,  a  module  definition  can  be  displayed 
in  an  edit  window  by  double-clicking  on  the  module  in  the  project  window. 
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Only  one  module  describing  the  connections  between  continuous  and  discrete  modules  is 
permitted.  During  simulation  studies,  there  must  be  at  least  one  continuous  or  discrete  module  defined. 
Multiple  module  systems  require  a  connection  module  which  describes  the  connections  between  module 
inputs  and  outputs.  For  real-time  DSP  implementations,  there  is  a  minimum  requirement  of  one  discrete, 
one  continuous,  and  one  connection  module  in  a  project. 

2.3  Opening  and  Closing  Projects 

Once  created,  closed  projects  can  be  opened  by  selecting  either  “Project  |  Open”  from  the  CU- 
RACE  menu  or  by  clicking  the  3  button  on  the  toolbar.  Environment  selections,  data  routing 
destinations,  implemented  modules,  and  DSP  I/O  channels  are  automatically  set  to  the  state  at  which  the 
project  was  last  run.  The  CU-RACE  environment  will  close  and  save  any  currently  open  project  in  the 
event  another  project  is  opened  or  a  new  project  is  created. 

When  closing  a  project.  CU-RACE  will  save  all  environment  settings  related  to  the  project  at  that 

time.  To  close  a  project,  select  “Project  |  Close”  from  the  menu  or  click  the  0  button  on  the  toolbar. 

The  project  file  is  constructed  and  maintained  by  CU-RACE.  Users  are  not  advised  to  edit  or  alter  project 
files  directly,  i.e.,  using  an  editor  outside  of  CU-RACE.  as  uncorrectable  file  corruption  can  occur. 

3.  Environment  Options 

3.1  Environment  Settings 

How  user-defined  systems  are  built  and  run  are  defined  in  the  “Environment  Options’  dialog 
shown  in  Figure  3.0.  To  open  this  dialog,  select  “Options  |  Environment”  from  the  menu.  The  areas 
where  adjustments  are  made  to  the  environment  are  system  mode,  simulation  and  integration  routine 
settings,  active  DSP  equipment,  current  language  parser,  and  the  sy  stem  logging  rate. 
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Figure  3.0:  CU-RACE  Environment  Settings  Dialog 


3.2  System  Modes 

Use  the  system  mode  selection  to  select  if  the  system  is  to  be  simulated  on  the  PC  or  DSP 
equipment,  or  to  have  discrete  components  implemented  on  DSP  equipment  with  hardware  I/O 
capabilities.  Select  “Simulate  on  PC”  in  order  to  validate  system  models  and/or  algorithms.  System 
simulation  assists  in  debugging  algorithms  and  confirms  the  user's  understanding  of  physical  sy  stems 
before  real-time  DSP  implementation  is  attempted. 

3.3  Integration  Routines 

When  running  simulations,  user’s  must  set  the  continuous  module  integration  routine,  time  step 
of  simulation  and  duration  of  simulation.  Euler  and  RK45  are  the  two  possible  methods  for  numerical 
integration  within  the  CU-RACE  environment,  as  described  briefly  below  [1], 

3.3.1  Euler 

The  Euler  routine  uses  a  simple  single  step  method  where  system  states  y„  are  updated  according 
to  the  equation: 

y^=yn+Kf(yn^n)  <3-°> 
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3.3.2  RK45 


RK45.  an  integration  routine  with  varying  time  step,  is  a  more  accurate  technique  than  Euler  but 
with  a  much  higher  cost  in  the  number  of  calculations  per  simulation.  Within  each  call  to  RK.45.  system 
states  are  updated  by  first  calculating  temporary  system  values,  k.  by 

K  =  Kf(y„  +  ZAV- +  «A)  1  =  t-,6.  ao 

;=i 


* 

where  £2  ,  /?  ,  /, .  and  Ji  are  constants  defined  as 
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The  new  state  values  are  then  found  by  calculating 

6 

y*«=y*+Yjiki  (3-2) 

i-\ 

where  vvh  ,yn ,  jg  ,  k{  represent  the  new  state  value,  current  state  value,  constant  and  previously 

* 

calculated  k  term.  A  second  state  value,  y  ,  is  calculated  by 

6 

A+i  (3-3) 

i= 1 
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in  order  to  produce  and  error  value.  E.  by 


£=Z(? 'i-rtyi-  (14) 

Z=1 

Based  on  the  difference  of  this  error  and  the  tolerance  setting  for  RK45.  the  current  time  step  is 
varied  and  another  pass  of  the  algorithm  is  started.  If  the  number  of  passes  through  the  algorithm  exceeds 
2000.  the  simulation  will  report  an  error.  A  system  causing  this  reaction  is  too  complex  for  an  RK45 
simulation.  The  sy  stem  may  be  simulated  by  increasing  the  tolerance  and  re-running.  But  this  may  result 
in  a  less  accurate  solution  of  the  system. 

3.4  Time  Step 

The  time  step  setting  is  used  to  define  the  incremental  change  of  sy  stem  time  for  each  pass 
through  the  selected  integration  routine.  It  is  also  the  accuracy  for  which  discrete  modules  can  be 
simulated. 


3.5  Time  Duration 

A  sy  stem  will  run  for  the  time  duration  set  in  the  environment.  It  is  possible  to  stop  a  running 
simulation  by  selecting  “System  |  Stop”  or  clicking  the  HO  button  on  the  toolbar. 


3.6  DSP  Selection 

The  DSP  hardware  used  for  real-time  implementation  is  selected  from  the  list  of  installed  DSP 
equipment  found  on  the  top  right  corner  of  this  dialog  box.  The  window  below  this  setting  displays  a  brief 
description  of  the  selected  DSP  system’s  hardware  capabilities.  If  there  is  no  DSP  equipment  installed  in 
the  PC.  a  “none”  DSP  selection  and  “Simulate  on  PC”  mode  is  set  is  for  the  current  system  mode. 


3.7  Language  Libraries 

The  system  language  settings  allows  the  user  to  select  the  library  CU-RACE  will  use  for  reading 
module  definitions.  The  selected  library  should  correspond  to  the  language  used  in  creating  the  module 
definitions.  A  default  library  for  the  Simnon  language  is  installed  with  the  initial  version  of  CU-RACE. 
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3.8  Log  Period 


The  log  period  is  used  to  control  the  time  at  which  system  data  is  recorded  for  files  and/or  real¬ 
time  graph  windows.  This  setting  is  used  for  both  simulation  and  implementation  of  systems.  When 
running  simulations,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  log  period  which  is  a  common  multiple  of  the  time  step. 

4.  Data  Routing 

In  order  to  save  or  display  system  data  values  during  simulation  or  DSP  implementation  it  is 
necessary  to  define  a  "destination"  to  which  the  data  is  routed.  To  create  or  modify  a  destination,  open  the 
Data  Routing  dialog,  shown  in  Figure  4.0.  by  selecting  "System  |  Data  Routing”  from  the  menu  or  by 
clicking  the  H  button  located  on  the  toolbar. 


Defined  data 
destinations 


All  module  data  members 
able  to  be  routed 


Current  destinations 
dependent  variables 


Current  destinations 
independent  variables 


Figure  4.0:  Data  Routing  Dialog 


4.1  Creating  a  Destination 

Routing  data  requires  only  a  few  simple  steps.  First  create  a  new  destination  by  clicking 
on  the  dialog  box.  In  response,  the  "New  Destination”  dialog  of  Figure  4. 1  appears. 
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Destination 

Name 

Destination 

Type 


tjr»~ 


zzm^sr 


Initial  Independent 
Axis  Label 


:  rs.  kki., 

r— 

P.,r  r.r. 

:T«*.clJ  P—f* 
vAofct  Si  rmM  Cs -|ih 

'A mtm  Him 

Ixvc«.ph 


Maximum 
Dependent  and 
Independent  data 
members 

Initial  Dependent 
Axis  Label 


Figure  4. 1 :  New  Destination  Dialog 


The  new  destination  name,  type,  and  labels  are  set  with  this  dialog.  A  default  name,  which  can 
be  modified,  is  assigned  in  the  name  control.  It  is  not  necessary  to  define  axis  labels  for  real-time  graph 
destinations,  the  default  is  no  name.  There  are  13  destination  types  to  choose  from.  Figure  4.2  lists  an 
example  of  each  type. 

On  selecting  the  type,  the  maximum  number  of  dependent  and  independent  variables  for  that  type 
is  displayed  to  the  right  of  the  list.  Only  the  Matlab  and  XY  Plot  allow  user  assigned  independent  data. 
All  other  types  display  their  data  with  respect  to  the  system  time.  For  graph  destinations,  axis  labels  can 
be  assigned  to  the  graph  by  typing  a  label  name  in  the  boxes  at  the  bottom  of  this  dialog  box. 

After  a  new  destination  is  defined,  its  name  will  appear  in  the  current  destination  fist  at  the  top  of 
the  “Data  Routing”  dialog. 
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Destination  Type 

Max. 

Maximum 

Display 

Dependents 

Independents 

Matlab  Binary  File 

8 

8 

N/A 

ANNUNCIATOR 

8 

0 

METER 

8 

0 

PIE  METER 

8 

0 

SWEEP  GRAPH 

8 

0 

AUTO 

SWEEP  GRAPH 

8 

0 

AUTO 

SWEEP  BAR  GRAPH 

8 

0 

SCROLL  GRAPH 

8 

0 

AUTO 

SCROLL  GRAPH 

8 

0 

AUTO  BAR  GRAPH 

8 

0 

LOGIC  GRAPH 

8 

0 

XY  GRAPH 

8 

8 

STACKED  GRAPH 

8 

0 

Figure  4.2:  Destination  Types 


4.2  Deleting  Destinations 

If  an  error  is  made  when  creating  the  new  destinations  name,  type  or  labels,  the  destination  can 


be  removed  by  pressing  the  oaem  1  button. 


4.3  Assigning  Module  Data  to  Destinations 

The  final  step  in  creating  a  destination  is  to  assign  module  data  to  the  dependents  and/or 
independents  list.  To  do  so,  select  the  desired  data  or  group  of  data  from  the  "System  Data”  list  and  press 
the  HI  key  next  to  the  dependent  or  independent  list.  The  dependents  and  independents  list  will  not 
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allow  data  members  to  be  assigned  if  the  maximum  number  of  items  has  been  reached  for  that  destination 
type.  If  an  assignment  is  made  in  error,  double-clicking  the  module  data  within  the  dependents  or 
independents  list  will  remove  that  selection. 


5.1  What  does  it  mean? 

In  CU-RACE,  implementing  a  module  means  running  that  module  on  DSP  hardware.  This 
implies  giving  CU-RACE  the  following  information:  (1)  the  discrete  module  definitions  to  be  executed  on 
the  DSP.  and  (2)  which  hardware  I/O  channels  to  be  used  by  the  modules  for  data  I/O.  The  DSP  code 
generation  and  hardware  communication  is  performed  automatically  by  CU-RACE  and  its  installed  DSP 
libraries. 


5.2  Setting  Modules  as  Implemented 

To  set  a  defined  discrete  module  as  "implemented”,  press  the  ill  button  found  on  the  toolbar. 

The  "MODULES  TO  IMPLEMENT”  dialog,  shown  in  Figure  5.0,  allows  the  user  to  select  which  defined 


discrete  modules  are  to  be  implemented  on  the  DSP  hardware. 


List  of  defined 
modules  able  to  run 
on  DSP  hardware 


List  of 

implemented 

modules 


Figure  5.0:  Modules-to-Implement  Dialog 


In  order  to  have  a  discrete  module  implemented,  select  that  module  (or  group  of  modules)  in  the 


"Defined  Discrete  Modules”  list  then  click  the  S  button.  This  moves  the  selected  module(s)  to  the  "To 
Run  on  DSP”  list.  Use  the  ED  button  to  move  implemented  module(s)  to  a  non-implemented  state. 
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6.  DSP  I/O  Assignments 


6.1  Interacting  with  DSP  Hardware 

Modules  being  implemented  on  DSP  equipment  (i.e..  implemented  modules)  must  have  their 
input  and  output  variables  assigned  to  other  implemented  modules  input/output  variables  via  a  connecting 
module  or  to  physical  hardware  I/O  channels. 

When  implemented  modules  have  connections  to  other  implemented  modules,  the  connect 
becomes  internal  to  the  DSP  hardware  and  does  not  require  a  hardware  I/O  setting.  For  implemented 
modules  having  connections  with  continuous  modules  or  other  non-implemented  discrete  modules,  the 
user  must  assign  connections  between  that  module  variables  and  DSP  I/O  channels. 

Module  input  data  will  have  units  according  to  the  type  DSP  channel.  For  example,  a  typical 
encoder  used  for  measuring  rotational  angle  will  route  data  with  units  of  counts.  If  a  discrete  module 
definition  requires  data  in  units  of  radians  from  such  an  encoder  channel,  that  channeFs  associated  input 
data  must  first  be  converted  to  radians  based  on  the  number  of  counts  per  rev  olution  of  that  encoder.  It  is 
the  user’s  responsibility  to  perform  all  necessary  unit  conversions  on  defined  module  I/O  data. 

6.2  Assigning  Module  Data  to  DSP  Channels 

To  assign  implemented  module  variables  to  physical  hardware  channels,  select  “System  |  Set  DSP 
I/O  ’  or  press  the  HJ  button  on  the  toolbar.  The  SET  I/O  dialog  shown  in  Figure  6.0  appears. 
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Figure  6.0:  SET  I/O  Dialog  Box 


To  create  a  connection,  select  a  channel  from  the  DSP  hardware  list  and  then  double-click  the 
data  item  that  you  want  to  associate  with  the  selected  channel.  Once  the  connection  is  created,  the  data 
item  displays  the  associated  function,  board  number,  and  channel  in  its  “Connection”  column.  Likewise, 
the  newly  associated  DSP  channel  displays  “used”  in  its  "status”  column.  Input  data  members  only  make 
assignments  with  DSP  channels  of  function  ADC,  ENC,  and  DIN  type.  Output  data  members  can  only 
make  assignments  with  DSP  channels  of  function  ADC  and  DOUT  type. 

If  you  make  a  connection  error,  double-clicking  on  the  associated  DSP  channel  removes  the 
connection.  Also,  previously  assigned  DSP  channels,  if  selected,  are  reassigned  if  you  double-click  on 
other  module  data. 

7.  On-Line  Parameter  Changes 


7.1  Why  Change  Parameters? 

The  ability  to  alter  values  of  system  data  items  is  often  desirable  when  simulating  or 
implementing  a  system.  This  can  aid  the  user  by  adjusting  the  system  model  or  control  algorithm  quickly. 


To  do  so.  click  the 


H  button  on  the  toolbar  to  open  the 


“Modules  Parameters”  dialog,  shown  in  Figure 


7.0. 
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Defmed 
parameters  of 
running  modules 


Figure  7.0:  Module  Parameters  Dialog 


7.2  Changing  Parameter  Values 

To  change  the  current  value  of  a  parameter,  select  that  parameter  from  the  list  and  then  increase 
or  decrease  the  current  value  by  moving  the  thumb  control.  (~J.  on  the  slide  bar.  The  new  value  is 
displayed  just  left  of  the  slide-bar.  Once  the  slide-bar  control  is  in  focus,  you  can  use  the  arrow  up.  arrow 
down,  page  up.  and  page  down  keys  to  cause  incremental  value  changes. 

You  can  change  the  maximum  and  minimum  value  limits  of  a  parameter  by  editing  the  edit 
controls  just  above  and  below  the  slide-bar.  You  must  click  the  “Apply”  button  in  order  to  put  the  new 
limits  into  effect.  If  you  apply  a  new  maximum  limit  that  is  lower  than  the  current  value,  the  new 
maximum  is  set  to  the  current  value:  likewise,  a  new  minimum  value  greater  than  the  current  value  is  set 
to  the  current  value. 
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Appendix  A:  CU-RACE  Installation 


In  order  to  begin  working  with  the  CU-RACE  program  on  Windows  3.x/95/NT  operating 
systems,  follow  these  few  simple  steps: 

1 .  Create  a  new  directory,  such  as  C:\CURACE,  off  of  the  root  directory  of  the  hard  drive. 

2.  Copy  curace.exe.  cuerror.dll.  cusys.dll.  and  dspsys.dll  into  the  C:\CURACE  directory. 

3 .  Copy  qcbasef.dll  and  qcrtf.dll  into  the  C:\CURACE  directory. 

4.  Since  the  Simnon  language  parser  is  included  with  this  version,  copy  its  file,  cusimnon.dll.  into  the 
C:\CURACE  directory. 

5.  Create  an  ASCII  text  file,  named  cu-race.ini.  containing  the  following  text: 

[DSP  SYSTEMS] 

LANG  1 =C  :\CURACE\CUSIMNON.DLL 
CURL  ANG=  1 

This  file  initializes  CU-RACE  with  the  Simnon  language  library  .  At  least  one  language  library' 

must  be  installed  and  setup  before  you  can  use  CU-RACE.  Following  the  first  running  of  CU-RACE. 

additional  environment  settings  will  be  automatically  added  to  this  initialization  file.  After  completing 

these  steps,  you  can  design  and  simulate  systems  within  CU-RACE. 

To  add  additional  language  libraries,  add  to  the  cu-race.ini  file: 

LANG#  =  language  library  path  and  filename 
where  #  is  the  integer  number  of  the  language  library 

The  numbers  for  all  listed  libraries  should  begin  at  one  and  increment  by  one.  For  example,  after  you 
have  the  Simnon  library  installed,  adding  an  ACSL  language  parser  would  be  as  simple  as  copying  the 
new  library  into  the  C:\CURACE  directory  and  adding  to  the  cu-race.ini  file: 

LANG2=C:\CURACE\CU  ACSL.DLL 

To  implement  systems  on  DSP  equipment,  follow  the  appropriate  installation  instructions  included  with 
the  CU-RACE  DSP  Library.  Similar  to  adding  new  language  libraries,  the  DSP  libraries  will  add  to  the 
cu-race.ini  file: 

SYSTEM#  =  C'\... 'library  name 
CURSYS  =  # 
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PHASE  ANGLE  ZERO 


David  B.  Choate 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Abstract 

A  solution  is  given  for  the  classical  equation 
z  (t)  =  ln[Acos(w1t)  +  Bcos(w2)  +  C]  . 
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PHASE  ANGLE  ZERO 


David  Choate 

I.  The  Solution  For  Phase  Angle  Zero  . 
a.  The  frequency  w2. 

To  solve  the  classical  problem  of  determining  the  frequencies 
w,  and  w2  given  that 

z(t)  =  ln[Acos(w1t)  +  Bsin(w2)  +  C]  (1.1) 

we  begin  by  setting  t  =  1.  Then 

e2<l)  =  Acos  (w1)  +  Bsin(w2)  +  C  (1.2) 

If  t  =  -1,  then 

e2*'1*  =  Acos  (wj  -  Bsin(w2)  +  C  (1.3) 

Subtracting  (1.3)  from  (1.2)  gives 

ez(D  -  ez(_1)  =  2Bsin(w2)  .  (1.4) 
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If  we  let  t  =  2  in  (1.1),  then 


ez(2)  =  Acos(2w1)  +  Bsin(2w2)  +  C  (1.5) 


If  we  let  t  =  -2  in  (1.1),  then 


ez('2>  =  Acos(2w1)  -  Bsin(2w2)  +  C  (1.6) 


Subtracting  (1.6)  from  (1.5)  yields 

ez(2)  +  e2(-2)  _  2Bsin  (2w2)  .  (1.7) 


Recall  the  identity 


sin(2w2)  =  2sin  (w2)  cos  (w2)  .  (1.8) 


Substituting  (1.8)  into  (1.7)  gives 
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ez(2)  -  e2('2)  =  2cos(w2)  [2Bsin (w2)  ]  (1.9) 

Substituting  (1.4)  into  (1.9)  gives 

e2(2)  -  ez("21  =  [2cos(w2)  [e2<1)  -  e2^15]  (1.10) 

Assuming  that  wx  and  w2  are  distinct  and  that  w2  - 

n  an  integer,  we  may  divide  to  obtain 

w2  =  cos-1{(e2(2)  -  e2'-2)  /  [2  (ez(1)  -  e2''1’)]  (1.11) 

b.  The  frequency  w1. 

Adding  (1.2)  and  (1.3)  gives 
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ez(1)  +  e21'11  =  2Acos(w1)  +  2C  (1.12) 

Letting  t  =  0  in  (1.1)  yields 

C  =  ez(0)  -  A  (1.13) 

Substituting  (1.13)  into  (1.12)  gives 

ez(D  +  ez(-D  _  2Acos(w1)  +  2[ez(0)  -  A]  (1.14) 

Adding  (1.5)  and  (1.6)  and  then  substituting  in  (1.13)  gives 

ez(2)  +  ez('2)  -  2ez(0)  =  2A[cos(2w1)  -  1]  (1.15) 
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Recall  the  identity 


cos(2w1)  =  2cos2wx  -  1 

Substituting  (1.16)  into  (1.15)  gives 
ez(2)  +  e=(-2)  _  2ez<0)  =  4A[cos2w.  -  l] 

Solving  (1.14)  for  A  gives 
A  =  [ez(2)  +  e2("2)  -  2ezl0)  ]  /  [2  (coswj  -  1)] 
provided  that  wx  41  n7r»  n  an  integer. 

Substituting  (1.18)  into  (1.17)  gives 
e*C2)  +  ez(-2)  _  2ez(0)  =  2  [ez<1)  +  ez('i;  -  2ez!o>  ]  (cosw!  +  1) 


(1.16) 


(1.17) 


(1.18) 


(1.19) 
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And  so 


w1  =  cos'1{  [ez(2)  +  ez<~l!  -  2ez<0) ]  /2  [ez!l)  +  e21'1’  -  2ezi0)]  }  (1.20) 


provided  wx  and  w2  are  distinct  and  that  wx  4  mr  . 


c.  The  constants  A,  B  and  C  . 


Substituting  (1.20)  into  (1.14)  gives 


_ [ez(1)  +  ez^x)  -  2ez(0)] _ 

[ez(2)  +  ez{~2)  -  4ez(1)  -  4ez(~1)  +  6ez(0>] 


(1.21) 


Substituting  (1.21)  into  (1.13)  yields 


ez(1)  +  ez( 

-  2ezt0)2 

ez(2)  +  ez<"2)  -  4 ez(1> 

-  4ez(~1)  +  6 ez(0) 

(1 . 22) 
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Solving  (1.2)  for  B  gives 


B  =  [e2tl)  -  Acosw2  -  C]  /sinw2  where 

A,  C,  coswj  are  found  through  equations 

(1.21),  (1.22)  and  (1.11)  and  where 

sinw2  =V{1  -  [ez(2)  -  e2(-2)] 2/  [4  [e2(1)  -  e2^1’]2} 

can  be  derived  from  (1.11) . 

II.  The  General  Solution 

i.  Negative  time  values  were  used  to  avoid  ghastly 

calculations  in  the  derivation.  But  the  values  -2,  -1,  0,  +1,  +2 

may  be  replaced  by  any  five  consecutive;  for  example,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5  . 

ii.  After  deriving  similar  expression  for  fixed  nonzero  phase 
angels,  it  may  be  possible  to  guess  the  formula  given  an  arbitrary 
phase  angle. 
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SYNTHESIS  OF  A  NOVEL  SECOND  ORDER  NONLINEAR 
OPTICAL  MATERIAL 


Stephen  J.  Clarson  &  Lawrence  L.  Brott 
Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
University  of  Cincinnati 


ABSTRACT 

Synthesis  of  second  order  nonlinear  optical  (NLO)  polymers  represents  an  exciting  field 
with  the  resulting  chromophore  containing  materials  being  used  in  such  devices  as  frequency 
doublers  or  electro-optical  computers.  In  this  research,  a  novel  NLO  chromophore  was  developed 
by  incorporating  two  fluorene  molecules  in  its  backbone  with  thiophene  and  pyridine  aid  groups 
that  act  as  electron  donating  and  withdrawing  groups  respectively.  Long  alkyl  chains  were 
attached  to  the  C-9  carbons  on  the  fluorene  backbone  to  aid  in  the  chromophore's  solubility  in  the 
host  polymer. 
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SYNTHESIS  OF  A  NOVEL  SECOND  ORDER  NONLINEAR 
OPTICAL  MATERIAL 


Stephen  J.  Clarson  &  Lawrence  L.  Brott 
Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
University  of  Cincinnati 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

1.1  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 

During  the  summer  of  1994  at  WL/MLBP  in  Dayton,  OH  (RDL/AFOSR  Summer 
Program  1994),  one  of  our  goals  was  to  synthesize  a  second  order  nonlinear  optical  chromophore  1 
based  on  the  fluorene  molecule  (see  figure  1)  [1,2].  This  chromophore  was  designed  to  be 
thermally  stable  by  having  thiophene  and  pyridine  rings  as  electron  donor  and  acceptors, 
respectively,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  molecule.  In  addition,  these  rings  were  separated  by  four 
phenyl  rings  to  increase  the  nonlinearity.  Finally,  two  long  alkyl  chains  were  added  to  aid  in 
solubility  in  common  organic  solvents. 

The  synthesis  of  this  molecule  was  accomplished  by  reacting  a  thiophene  propargyl  amine 
and  a  pyridine  propargyl  amine  with  a  bis(allyl  bromide)fluorene  to  form  a  salt  (see  figure  1)  [3]. 
The  bonds  were  then  rearranged  with  t-BuOK  in  a  procedure  known  as  a  Stevens  rearrangement. 
The  chromophore  was  finally  completed  with  a  thermal  cyclization  with  an  overall  yield  of  about 
10%.  The  disappointing  yield  was  due  to  the  several  combinations  the  amines  could  react  with  the 
fluorene  in  addition  to  the  several  possibilities  of  bond  rearrangement. 
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11 80-200°  C 

Thermal  Cydization 


Figure  1 


Synthesis  of  second  order  nonlinear  optical  chromophore  1 


1.2  CARBON-CARBON  BOND  FORMATION 


After  reviewing  the  results,  it  was  determined  that  a  new  approach  was  needed.  Instead  of 
creating  phenyl  rings  through  thermal  cydization,  it  was  decided  to  simply  link  rings  together  with 
carbon-carbon  coupling.  These  couplings  can  be  accomplished  by  either  a  Gngnard  reaction  or  by 
one  of  two  types  of  palladium  catalyzed  tin  reactions  (see  table  1). 


GRIGNARDS: 

TECHNIQUE  1: 

R - MgESr  + 

Br - FT  - 

- ► 

R - R' 

TRIBUTYL  TIN: 

TECHNIQUE  2: 

R-Br  + 

(BufeSnSntBufe 

Pd 

R-Sn(Bu)3  +  Br-R' 

Pd 

R - R' 

TECHNIQUE  3: 

R-Li  + 

(BubSnCI 

R-Sn(Bu)3  +  Br— R1 

Pd 

R - R‘ 

Table  1  Carbon-carbon  coupling  techniques. 
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When  performing  the  first  technique,  an  aryibromide  is  stirred  with  magnesium  shavings  to 
produce  the  Grignard,  which  is  then  reacted  with  a  different  aryibromide  to  form  a  carbon-carbon 
bond  [4,5,6],  However,  when  performing  a  tributyitin-coupling,  two  different  methods  can  be 
used.  When  starting  with  an  aryibromide,  hexabutyi ditin  must  be  stirred  with  a  palladium  catalyst 
to  create  an  aryi-tributyitin.  This  product  is  further  reacted  with  another  aryibromide  with 
additional  palladium  to  create  the  desired  carbon-carbon  bond  [7,8],  However,  a  simpler  method  is 
to  start  with  a  lithiated  ring  and  simply  stir  it  with  tributyltinchloride  to  produce  an  aryl-tributyltm 
compound  [9],  This  third  technique  is  more  desirable  than  the  second  since  palladium  is  used  only 
once  and  there  is  no  risk  of  forming  a  diaryl  byproduct  during  the  first  step  of  the  coupling 
reactions. 

Even  though  each  of  these  procedures  yield  the  desired  products  in  a  relatively  few  steps, 
there  are  some  complications  that  need  to  be  addressed.  For  example,  Gngnard's  require  that  all 
starting  materials  and  glassware  be  extremely  dry;  any  moisture  in  the  solvent  will  easily  quench 
the  reaction.  In  addition,  great  amounts  of  heat  can  be  generated  and  one  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
the  reaction  get  out  of  control.  Although  the  tin  reactions  are  more  tolerant  of  water,  they  are  toxic 
and  should  be  handled  carefully.  Unlike  the  Grignard's  which  should  be  used  as  soon  as  they  are 
made,  tin  compounds  can  be  stored  relatively  easily,  and  some  can  even  be  purified  by  column 
chromatography. 

1.3  GENERAL  SCHEME 

It  was  decided  that  instead  of  trying  to  synthesize  compound  1  again,  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  a  similar  chromophore  5  with  even  greater  solubility  (see  figure  2).  The  synthesis  of  this 
molecule  could  be  broken  down  into  three  steps:  1)  coupling  a  thiophene  ring  with  a  fluorene 
molecule,  2)  coupling  a  pyridine  ring  to  a  fluorene  molecule,  and  3)  joining  the  resulting  products 
together  to  produce  the  desired  chromophore  5.  With  this  in  mind,  the  initial  task  was  to  complete 
the  thj  ophene-fl  uorene  molecule. 
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H21c10  C10H21  H2iCio^'Cio^1 

5 

Figure  2  General  plan  for  the  synthesis  of  the  chromophore  5. 


2.0  THIOPHENE  /  FLUORENE  COUPLING 
2.1  EARLY  EXPERIMENTS 

Research  began  by  making  a  Gngnard  from  2-bromothiophene  and  trying  to  react  that 
with  dibromofluorene  2  (see  figure  3). 


O-Br  +  Mg 

Oh M8Br 

O 

C3-MgBr  + 

Br~ 

3r  THF  ^ 

H21C10  C10H21 

2 

H21C10  c10 H21 

3 

Figure  3 

First  attempt  at  coupling  thiophene  with  fluorene. 

While  making  the  Gngnard  was  not  difficult,  it  was  unreactive  towards  the  fluorene.  A  similar 
experiment  was  planned  by  making  a  Grignard  using  fluorene  2  and  reacting  it  with  the 
bromothiophene.  Despite  several  attempts  at  making  this  Gngnard,  results  were  frustrated,  even 
after  several  well-known  "tricks"  were  used  [4],  This  approach  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  adding 
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tributyltin  to  one  side  of  the  dibromofluorene  2  using  the  second  coupling  technique  discussed  in 
section  1.2  (refer  to  table  1).  This  approach  worked  too  well  in  that  once  the  product  was  formed, 
the  head  would  go  on  to  react  with  the  tail  of  another  fluorene  to  produce  a  polyfluorene  (see  figure 

4). 


(Bu)3SnSn(Bu>3  + 


, ,  _  ^  u  Toluene 
^21^10  Cl0*"*21  110°C 


Figure  4 


H21C10  Cio^ 
Attempt  at  adding  tributyltin  to  fluorene. 


2.2  THIOPHENE-TIN  SYNTHESIS 


A  fourth  approach  was  to  react  tributyltinchloride  with  2-lithiothiophene  using  the  third 
coupling  technique  (see  figure  5).  By  stirring  the  two  starting  compounds  in  THF  (dried  over 
sodium  and  freshly  distilled)  for  36  hours  at  room  temperature  under  nitrogen,  the  desired  product 
was  made  with  yields  of  47%. 


O-u 


THF 
36  hours 


Figure  5 


(Bu)3SnCI 

25°C 

Adding  tributyltin  to  thiophene. 


-  O- 


SrXBub 


In  order  to  remove  any  unreacted  tin  compound,  the  THF  was  rotavaped  off,  and  then  hexanes 
added.  An  aqueous  potassium  fluoride  solution  was  added  to  the  flask  and  stirred  vigorously  for 
an  hour.  The  layers  were  separated  with  the  organic  layer  being  dried  with  MgSO/p  filtered,  and 
the  product  was  then  purified  by  column  chromatography. 


2.3  THIOPHENE-FLUORENE  SYNTHESIS 


The  coupling  of  the  thiophene-tin  6  and  the  dibromofluorene  2  was  accomplished  by 
refluxing  the  starting  materials  in  toluene  (dried,  freshly  distilled,  and  degassed)  with  0.05  mole 
equivalents  of  Pd(PPh3)2Cl2  for  eight  hours  (see  figure  6).  In  general,  the  reaction  was  complete 
when  the  solution  turned  black.  The  workup  included  vigorously  stirring  the  solution  with  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  fluoride,  filtering,  separating  the  two  layers,  drying  the 
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toluene  over  MgSC>4,  and  finally  filtering.  After  removing  the  toluene,  the  product  3  was 
purified  by  column  chromatography. 


Toluene 

110°C 


1^21  C10  C10H21 

1 

Figure  6  Coupling  of  thiophene  and  fluorene. 


2.4  SYNTHESIS  OF  TH30PHENE-FLU0RENE-TIN 


Tin  was  added  to  compound  3  by  using  the  second  coupling  technique  (refer  to  table  1), 
as  described  in  figure  7. 

Pd(PPh3)4 

+  (Bu)3SnSn(Bu)3  - - — >■ 

Toluene 

3  I 

Figure  7  Synthesis  of  the  thiophene-fluorene-tin. 

By  stirring  compound  3  with  hexabutylditin  and  0.05  mole  equivalents  of  Pd(PPh3)4,  the  desired 
product  7  was  made.  Purification  was  done  by  alumina  column  chromatography. 

3.0  PYRIDINE  /  FLUORENE  COUPLING 

3.1  EARLY  EXPERIMENTS 

With  the  success  of  the  thiophene-tin  couplings,  efforts  were  quickly  focused  on  making 
the  4-(tributyltin)pyridine.  Interestingly,  many  of  the  published  procedures  begin  by  reacting 
4-bromopyridine  with  tributyltinsodium,  even  though  the  4-bromopyridine  is  unstable  and  only 
commercially  available  as  a  hydrochloride  salt  [10,11],  One  paper  suggested  stirring  the 
pyridine  salt  in  an  aqueous  NaOH  solution  and  diethyl  ether  at  0°C.  After  separating  the  layers, 
the  ether  layer  was  to  be  stirred  with  MgS04  at  0°C  for  two  hours  before  being  filtered  and  used. 
Instead  of  using  tributyltinsodium,  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  at  lithiating  the 
neutralized  4-bromopyridine  with  n-BuLi  and  then  reacting  the  resulting  product  with 
tributyltinchloride  as  described  in  the  third  coupling  technique  in  section  1.2  (refer  to  table  1). 


Sn(Bu)3 


H21C10  C10H21 


h21c10  C10H2i 
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Br 


-^Vhci 


+  NaOH 


Et20  /  H20  MgS04 

- ►  - > 

0°C  2  hrs,  0°C 


+ 


(BufeSnC! 


(Bu^Sn 


\  /  8 
Figure  8  Attempt  at  adding  tributyitin  to  4-bromopyridine. 

Unfortunately,  enough  water  renamed  in  the  ether  layer  after  neutralizing  the  pyridine  salt  that  the 
butyllithium  was  quenched. 


3.2  PYRIDINE-TIN  SYNTHESIS 


As  a  result,  it  was  decided  to  neutralize  and  lithiate  the  pyridine  salt  with  two  equivalents 
of  butyllithium  as  described  in  figure  9. 


Figure  9 


\ 


2  BuLi 


+  (Bu^SnCI 


Et20 

- > 

-40°C 


/ 

Adding  tributyitin  to  pyridine. 


(Bu^Sn 


8 


A  slurry  of  the  pyridine  salt  was  vigorously  stirred  in  dry  diethyiether  which  was  cooled  to  -40°C. 
Butyllithium  was  slowly  dripped  into  the  solution  so  as  to  not  raise  the  internal  temperature.  The 
mixture  was  allowed  to  stir  an  additional  twenty  minutes  before  the  tributyltinchlonde  was  added. 
The  product  8  was  finally  purified  by  alumina  column  chromatography  with  a  yield  of  82%. 

3.3  PYRIDINE-FLUORENE  SYNTHESIS 

The  4-(tributyhin)pyridine  8  was  coupled  to  fluorene  2  in  the  same  way  as  the 
2-(tributyltin)thiophene  6  was  to  fluorene  2  (refer  to  figure  5)  except  that  Pd(PPh3)4  was  used  as 
the  catalyst.  The  yield  of  58%  could  probably  have  been  improved  had  excess  fluorene  been  used 
to  discourage  the  formation  of  a  dipyridyl-fluorene. 
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The  final  step  in  the  chromophore  5  synthesis  was  to  couple  compounds  7  and  4  together 
by  refluxing  the  two  in  toluene  (freshly  distilled  and  degassed)  and  0.05  mole  equivalents  of 
Pd(PPh3)q  under  N2  for  eight  hours.  Yield  was  24%  since  the  chromophore  was  purified  twice  by 
column  chromatography  before  being  characterized. 


The  synthetic  methods  needed  to  yield  a  novel  second  order  NLO  material  5  containing  two 
fluorene  groups  has  been  successfully  developed.  Under  a  University  of  Cincinnati  /  WL/WPAFB 
educational  partnership  agreement,  the  synthesis  and  purification  of  this  compound  has  been 
carried  out.  This  alternate  approach  to  making  chromophore  appears  to  afford  better  yields  with 
about  the  same  number  of  steps.  In  addition,  the  techniques  developed  here  are  general  and  can  be 
applied  whatever  there  is  a  need  to  add  a  thiophene  or  pyridine  ring  to  a  brominated  site. 
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A  Genetic  Algorithm  Scheduler  for  the  Sensor  Manager 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Combat  aircraft  carry  many  different  sensors  to  perceive  the  outside  world.  Radars  and 
missile  warning  receivers  are  two  examples.  Historically  these  sensors  have  worked 
independently  of  one  another.  When  there  weren't  very  many  sensors,  the  crew  members 
could  operate  them,  deciding  which  sensors  to  employ,  what  mode  to  operate  them  in, 
when  to  use  them,  and  what  the  data  they  collected  meant.  Over  the  years,  sensors  have 
proliferated.  Each  generation  performs  new  functions  with  new  modes  and  moves  more 
rapidly  between  different  functions  and  modes.  Crew  members  can  no  longer  be 
expected  to  manage  all  of  the  onboard  sensors.  Enter  the  need  for  a  sensor  manager. 

The  sensor  manager's  job  is  to  "select  the  right  sensor  to  perform  the  right  service  on  the 
right  object  at  the  right  time"  [Musick  &  Malhotra,  1994],  It  has  five  primary  functions. 
These  are: 

•  Generate  potential  options  (taskings)  for  the  sensors  given  sensor  status  and 
availability 

•  Prioritize  the  options  given  sensor  performance  and  situation  needs 

•  Develop  a  sensor  schedule  that  best  uses  the  sensor  assets  to  accomplish  the 
current  mission  goals 

•  Communicate  desired  actions  to  the  individual  sensor  managers 

The  sensor  manager  works  in  a  very  dynamic,  multiprocessor  environment.  This 
complicates  the  scheduling  problem.  There  are  several  approaches  to  scheduling. 
[Stankovic,  et.  al.,  1995]  and  [El-Rewini,  etal.,  1995]  review  several  results.  There  are 
the  classical  scheduling  theory  results,  such  as  earliest  deadline  first  or  rate  monotonic 
scheduling,  that  apply  to  single  processor  systems.  For  multiprocessor  systems, 
approaches  to  static  scheduling  are  understood  but  difficult  to  implement.  Work  on 
dynamic  scheduling  in  multiprocessor  systems  is  just  beginning.  Many  of  these 
approaches  have  been  applied  to  the  job-shop  scheduling  problem  (JSSP). 

The  JSSP  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  sensor  scheduling  problem. 

•  Each  has  multiple  jobs  that  must  be  scheduled  on  a  limited  number  of  shared 
resources  (machines  or  sensors).  Generally  these  resources  cannot  do  multiple 
jobs  simultaneously. 

•  A  job  may  consist  of  several  tasks  that  must  be  completed  in  order.  The  jobs 
compete  with  each  other  for  time  on  the  resources.  Different  tasks  take  different 
amounts  of  time  on  the  same  resource. 

•  Often,  the  goal  is  to  schedule  all  of  the  tasks  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time 
while  maintaining  any  precedence  relations  among  the  tasks. 
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In  the  general  JSSP  there  are  j  jobs  each  consisting  of  several  tasks  to  be  accomplished  on 
m  machines.  The  plan,  which  is  known  before  scheduling  begins,  assigns  each  task  to  a 
machine  with  a  known  execution  time  and  establishes  the  order  in  which  a  job  moves 
from  machine  to  machine.  There  are  several  benchmark  JSSP  problems  on  which 
researchers  try  their  algorithms.  Typical  is  the  6x6  benchmark  problem,  the  statement  of 
which  is  shown  below,  [Muth  &  Thompson,  1963].  In  this  benchmark,  job  1  takes  1  unit 
of  time  on  machine  3,  then  moves  to  machine  1  where  it  takes  3  units  of  time.  A  job 
must  complete  in  the  order  shown,  e.g.  job  1  goes  from  machine  3  to  1  to  2  to  4  to  6  and 
finally  to  5. 


(m,t) 

(m,t) 

(m,t) 

(m,t) 

(m,t) 

(m,t) 

Job  1 

3,1 

1,3 

2,6 

4,7 

6,3 

5,6 

Job  2 

2,8 

3,5 

5,10 

6,10 

1,10 

4,4 

Job  3 

3,5 

4,4 

6,8 

1,9 

2,1 

5,7 

Job  4 

2,5 

1,5 

3,5 

4,3 

5,8 

6,9 

Job  5 

3,9 

2,3 

5,5 

6,4 

1,3 

4,1 

Job  6 

2,3 

4,3 

6,9 

1,10 

5,4 

3,1 

Table  1.  The  6x6  benchmark  problem. 


The  minimum  time  to  complete  all  tasks  in  the  JSSP  6x6  problem  is  55.  [Fang,  et  al., 
1993]  showed  how  a  genetic  algorithm  could  achieve  this  result.  The  approach  used  here 
is  a  variation  of  their  algorithm. 

2.  OVERVIEW 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  metrics  to  quantify  the  performance  of  the  genetic 
algorithm  on  the  6  x  6  JSSP.  These  metrics  will  be  used  to  study  the  effect  of  changing 
the  mutation  and  crossover  rates  and  of  starting  the  scheduling  process  with  an  initial 
seed  schedule.  The  postulate  is  that  there  should  be  a  combination  of  mutation  and 
crossover  rates  that  yields  a  faster  convergence  to  the  optimal  solution  or  to  an  average 
value  of  makespan  (makespan  is  the  time  when  the  last  task  completes  if  the  first  task 
starts  at  time  0)  closer  to  the  optimal  value  of  55  and  that  seeding  should  improve  the 
results.  The  metrics  will  also  be  used  to  see  if  varying  crossover  and  mutation  rates  while 
the  algorithm  executes  helps  speed  convergence.  Finally,  code  will  be  developed  that 
handles  scheduling  both  hard  and  soft  deadline  tasks  in  the  genetic  algorithm  framework. 

3.  THE  REPRESENTATION 

A  chromosome  is  a  string  containing  j  x  m  numbers  ranging  from  1  to  j.  For  the  6  x  6 
problem,  a  chromosome  is  made  up  of  36  numbers  between  1  and  6.  Each  number 
appears  6  times,  once  for  each  machine.  A  typical  chromosome  might  be 


A  schedule  is  built  by  taking  the  first  gene,  4,  and  scheduling  the  machine  assigned  in  the 
task  sequence  for  job  4.  In  this  case,  it  is  machine  2.  Next,  the  first  task  for  job  5  is 
scheduled,  then  job  2  etc.  When  job  4  appears  for  the  second  time,  the  machine  assigned 
to  the  second  task  for  job  4,  which  is  machine  1 ,  is  scheduled.  Crossover  occurs  between 
adjacent  chromosomes.  Any  number  of  genes  may  be  crossed.  The  crossover  operator 
used  here  is  similar  to  the  PMX  operator  in  [Goldberg  &  Lingle,  1985]  as  modified  by 
[Cone,  1995].  The  basic  idea  of  the  PMX  crossover  operator  is  to  swap  a  sequence  of 
genes  between  two  chromosomes  then  map  the  two  new  chromosomes  into  valid 
schedules.  For  example,  if  the  second  and  third  genes  (5  and  2)  were  exchanged  with  the 
next  chromosome  in  the  typical  chromosome  above  and  the  two  new  genes  were  1  and  3, 
then  1  and  3  would  take  the  place  of  5  and  2  and  5  would  replace  the  first  occurrence  of  1 
in  the  string  and  2  would  replace  the  first  occurrence  of  3.  The  new  typical  chromosome 
would  be 


(4, 1 ,3,6, 4,6, 6, 6, 3, 4, 2,2, 4, 5, 2,5,3, 2, 5, 3, 3, 6, 6, 1 , 1 ,4, 1 , 2, 5, 5, 4,1 ,2,3,5, 1). 


The  mutation  operator  simply  exchanges  randomly  picked  genes  within  any  one 
chromosome.  The  strength  of  this  approach  is  that  crossover  and  mutation  always  lead  to 
valid  schedules. 


The  approach  to  schedule  building,  although  similar  to  [Fang,  et  al.,  1993],  seems  simpler 
since  the  schedule  builder  here  does  not  have  to  maintain  a  circular  list  of  uncompleted 
jobs.  The  schedule  builder  steps  through  the  list  of  genes  that  makes  up  a  chromosome, 
taking  the  next  available  task  for  the  job  encountered  in  the  chromosome.  For  example,  if 
the  first  five  genes  in  a  chromosome  are  (4,1,3,6,4...)  then  the  first  task  for  jobs  4,  1,  3, 
and  6  would  be  scheduled  then  the  second  task  for  job  4  etc.  When  the  scheduler  places  a 
task  on  the  schedule,  it  first  finds  the  time  when  the  previous  task  in  that  job  completes  as 
the  current  task  can  not  start  before  then.  Next  it  starts  from  that  time  and  works  forward 
on  the  schedule  for  the  machine  for  which  this  task  is  assigned,  looking  for  an  open  slot 
of  time  long  enough  to  fit  the  task  into.  If  there  are  no  slots  big  enough,  the  task  is 
scheduled  after  the  last  task  on  this  machine  finishes. 

4.  THE  GENETIC  ALGORITHM 

A  genetic  algorithm  scheduler  starts  by  generating  an  initial  population  of  chromosomes 
on  which  the  genetic  operators  of  crossover  and  mutation  can  work.  Each  chromosome  is 
evaluated  for  its  fitness.  The  chromosomes  with  better  evaluations  are  more  likely  to 
survive  into  the  next  generation  although  the  process  is  stochastic  so  that  a  weak 
chromosome's  survival  probability  is  still  finite.  This  study  started  with  an  initial 
population  of  50  schedules.  This  population  was  either  randomly  generated  or  seeded 
with  one  schedule  with  a  makespan  of  58  combined  with  49  randomly  chosen  schedules. 
The  purpose  of  seeding  a  known  schedule  is  to  see  if  a  good  schedule  speeds  the 
convergence  to  the  optimal  solution.  The  genetic  algorithm  stops  after  a  set  number  of 
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schedules  is  generated.  After  some  experimenting,  it  was  found  that  under  most 
conditions  6000  schedules  are  enough  to  allow  the  genetic  algorithm  to  find  a  schedule 
with  a  makespan  of  55.  If  the  optimal  makespan  was  not  found  in  6000  trials  extending 
the  number  of  trials  did  not  significantly  improve  the  chances  of  finding  an  optimal 
solution. 

The  genetic  algorithm  used  for  this  study  is  called  GENESIS.  It  was  developed  by 
[Grefenstette,  et  al.,  1991]  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  genetic  algorithm 
implementations. 

5.  THE  METRICS 

Four  measures  were  used  to  judge  the  performance  of  the  genetic  algorithm  scheduler. 

The  first  is  the  trial  in  which  the  genetic  algorithm  first  found  the  optimal  solution  of  55 
for  the  schedule.  Twenty-five  experiments  were  run,  each  starting  with  a  different 
random  number.  The  average  trial  was  then  calculated  from  the  twenty-five 
experiments.  The  smaller  this  number,  the  faster,  on  average,  the  algorithm  finds  a  good 
solution.  While  most  experiments  found  the  best  solution  not  all  did.  This  leads  to  the 
second  measure. 

The  second  measure  is  the  average  of  the  best  schedules  for  each  of  the  25  experiments. 

If  every  schedule  found  the  optimal  result  then  the  average  schedule  evaluation  is  55.  If 
the  optimal  solution  was  not  found  in  6000  trials  then  the  trial  was  set  at  6000  and  the 
average  trial  calculated.  Since  that  process  skews  the  averages,  the  average  trial  in 
conjunction  with  the  average  schedule  evaluation  is  a  better  judge  of  whether  any 
improvement  has  occurred  in  the  algorithm.  The  closer  the  average  schedule  evaluation 
is  to  55,  the  more  meaningful  the  comparison  between  average  trial  numbers. 

The  third  metric  is  the  average  evaluation  of  the  50  schedules  determined  in  the  final 
generation.  Each  generation  consists  of  50  schedules.  In  the  6000  trials  there  are  120 
generations.  The  third  metric  is  the  average  evaluation  of  those  final  50  schedules 
averaged  over  the  25  experiments  that  comprise  a  study.  When  the  best  evaluation  found 
for  all  25  experiments  is  55,  then  the  generation  average  for  the  generation  in  which  the 
last  55  was  found  is  also  given.  The  third  metric  shows  whether  there  is  a  correlation 
between  how  fast  the  optimal  solution  was  found  and  the  average  performance  of  a 
generation.  The  presumption  is  that  the  lower  the  generation  average,  the  sooner  the 
optimal  solution  should  be  found  (a  lower  first  metric). 

The  last  metric  is  the  bias.  Bias  is  a  measure  of  the  convergence  of  the  schedules  in  a 
generation  to  one  schedule.  The  higher  the  bias  the  more  all  schedules  look  the  same.  If 
the  bias  is  one  then  all  schedules  in  a  generation  are  identical.  Bias  might  be  used  to 
adjust  the  crossover  and  mutation  rates  while  the  genetic  search  is  ongoing.  Early  in  the 
search  the  bias  should  be  high  preventing  the  algorithm  from  converging  on  one 
suboptimal  solution.  Later,  the  rates  can  be  adjusted  to  focus  the  search  in  one  area.  Bias 
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is  calculated  by  finding  the  percentage  of  l's  or  0's  in  each  bit  position  for  a  chromosome 
then  averaging  over  a  chromosome.  In  each  bit  position  the  percentage  used  to  compute 
the  average  is  the  higher  of  the  l's  and  0's  percentage.  Thus  the  bias  can  not  fall  below 
0.500.  The  number  reported  in  the  tables  is  the  average  bias  for  the  last  generation, 
averaged  over  the  25  experiments.  As  in  the  third  metric,  when  the  second  metric  is  55 
then  the  bias  is  also  reported  for  the  generation  in  which  the  second  metric  reached  55. 


6.  RESULTS 

Parametric  Study  of  Crossover  and  Mutation  Rates 

A  series  of  studies  were  conducted  to  examine  the  effects  of  different  crossover  and 
mutation  rates  on  the  four  metrics.  A  study  consists  of  25  identical  experiments  except 
each  is  started  with  a  different  initial  random  number.  The  results  are  recorded  in  Table 
1. 

The  top  number  in  each  cell  is  the  average  trial  number  in  which  the  optimal  solution  for 
the  6  x  6  JSSP  was  found.  If  the  optimal  value  of  55  was  not  found  in  6000  trials  then  the 
trial  number  was  taken  as  6000  and  the  average  calculated.  This  tends  to  skew  the 
average  trial  to  a  lower  value  than  expected  since  6000  is  used  instead  of  the  larger 
correct  value. 

The  second  number  in  each  cell  is  the  average  of  the  best  evaluations  found  over  the  25 
experiments.  If  each  experiment  found  the  optimal  result  then  the  average  is  55.  The 
closer  the  average  is  to  55,  the  more  useful  the  average  trial  number  is  for  comparisons 
with  other  cells.  For  example,  the  cell  with  55.04  found  the  optimal  55  in  all  but  one  of 
the  25  experiments.  In  that  one  experiment  the  best  result  was  56.  Therefore  the  average 
trial  number  has  some  significance  when  compared  to  those  studies  with  average 
schedule  evaluations  of  55.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  of  the  best  evaluations  in  cell 
(0,1)  is  56.8,  a  comparatively  high  number.  The  average  trial  number,  4934,  is  also  very 
high,  even  though  most  of  the  experiments  found  a  near  optimal  solution. 

The  third  number  is  the  population  average  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  for  the  last  50 
schedules.  In  cell  (0,3)  the  population  average  is  67.46.  This  number  is  computed  by 
averaging  the  evaluations  in  the  last  generation  for  an  experiment,  then  averaging  those 
numbers  over  the  25  experiments  that  make  up  a  study.  The  number,  67.45,  in 
parenthesis  is  the  same  number  computed  at  the  generation  where  the  last  optimal  result, 
55,  was  found. 

The  last  number  is  the  bias.  A  high  bias  as  in  cell  (0,0)  at  0.955  means  that  most  of  the 
schedules  had  the  same  genes  in  the  same  order.  A  low  bias  such  as  0.667  in  cell  (0,5) 
means  that  there  wTas  still  a  lot  of  variety  in  the  50  schedules  that  make  up  a  generation. 
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The  smallest  bias  is  0.500  and  the  largest  bias  is  1 .0.  A  bias  of  1 .0  means  that  all  of  the 
schedules  are  the  same. 


mutation 

crossover 

0.0 

0.001 

0.01 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.0 

5762 

4934 

2274 

1223 

925 

1666 

59.00 

56.80 

55.28 

55.00 

59.02 

57.58 

59.60 

67.46 

(67.45) 

69.24 

(68.48) 

68.55 

(68.87) 

0.955 

0.965 

0.818 

0.686 

(0.682) 

0.668 

(0.666) 

0.667 

(0.666) 

0.2 

3374 

2587 

2111 

1053 

2031 

1113 

55.72 

55.56 

55.04 

55.00 

55.04 

55.00 

56.60 

58.96 

63.79 

67.55 

(67.94) 

68.98 

68.63 

(68.90) 

0.959 

0.895 

0.767 

0.681 

(0.679) 

0.668 

0.668 

(0.667) 

0.4 

2553 

1961 

1470 

892 

1595 

1692 

55.24 

55.16 

55.00 

55.04 

62.29 

63.11 

65.45 

(65.44) 

67.91 

(67.98) 

68.69 

(68.87) 

68.72 

0.850 

0.822 

0.755 

(0.748) 

0.679 

(0.679) 

0.668 

(0.666) 

0.667 

0.6 

2152 

1315 

1550 

1292 

1346 

2133 

55.04 

55.00 

55.00 

55.04 

63.10 

63.76 

(64.38) 

65.98 

(66.15) 

68.52 

(68.41) 

69.08 

(69.09) 

69.04 

0.831 

0.816 

(0.798) 

0.744 

(0.745) 

0.680 

(0.679) 

0.667 

(0.666) 

0.668 

0.8 

1262 

1278 

1158 

1439 

1364 

1699 

55.08 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

63.30 

63.94 

(65.18) 

66.45 

(66.40) 

68.56 

(68.14) 

69.34 

(69.34) 

69.20 

(69.18) 

0.835 

0.817 

(0.784) 

0.748 

(0.740) 

0.678 

(0.678) 

0.666 

(0.666) 

0.667 

(0.667) 

1.0 

1368 

1001 

1215 

1715 

1573 

1645 

55.12 

55.00 

55.00 

63.41 

64.60 

(64.53) 

66.51 

(66.54) 

68.50 

(68.57) 

69.05 

69.27 

0.833 

0.811 

(0.805) 

0.744 

(0.745) 

0.676 

(0.676) 

0.666 

0.667 

Table  1 .  Average  trial  number,  average  schedule  evaluation  for  best  schedule  found, 
average  population  and  bias.  Parenthesis  indicates  values  when  last  55  found. 
Twenty-five  experiments  each  study.  JSSP  6x6.  Trial  set  to  6000  if  optimal  result 
of  55  not  found. 
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The  next  table,  Table  2,  is  similar  to  Table  1,  except  that  the  initial  population  includes  a 
schedule  with  an  evaluation  of  58.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  see  if  a  seed 
schedule  will  improve  the  performance  of  the  genetic  algorithm  by  finding  the  optimal 
schedule  sooner  (metric  one)  or  will  lower  the  average  of  the  best  schedules  found 
(metric  two). 


mutation 

crossover 

0.0 

0.001 

0.01 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.0 

4778 

1997 

612 

965 

1185 

57.96 

56.44 

55.00 

55.00 

57.99 

57.02 

59.24 

67.61 

68.78 

68.99 

0.963 

0.972 

(59.16) 

0.813 

(0.834) 

(67.66) 

0.686 

(0.687) 

(68.65) 

0.667 

(0.667) 

(68.75)0.66 

8 

(0.666) 

0.2 

4107 

3145 

2112 

2005 

1655 

55.64 

55.56 

55.16 

55.08 

55.12 

56.58 

58.17 

64.19 

67.80 

(68.09) 

68.71 

68.81 

0.959 

0.926 

0.760 

0.683 

(0.681) 

0.666 

0.667 

0.4 

2179 

2687 

EjSmm 

1224 

1779 

55.16 

55.40 

i 

61.23 

62.66 

65.49 

Illlilli 

69.34 

(69.34) 

69.12 

(69.10) 

0.864 

0.830 

0.746 

0.680 

(0.680) 

IS  I 

1 

0.667 

(0.667) 

0.6 

1985 

1527 

1670 

919 

1083 

1418 

55.04 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

62.84 

63.60 

(63.81) 

66.06 

(66.21) 

68.19 

(68.24) 

69.29 

(68.88) 

69.10 

(69.22) 

0.841 

0.820 

(0.813) 

0.746 

(0.746) 

0.679 

(0.679) 

0.667 

(0.667) 

0.668 

(0.666) 

0.8 

858 

1423 

831 

1917 

1992 

1456 

55.00 

55.00 

55.04 

55.08 

62.98 

(66.00) 

64.61 

(64.61) 

66.14 

(66.70) 

68.57 

69.22 

68.88 

(69.52) 

0.812 

(0.812) 

0.744 

(0.742) 

0.678 

0.666 

0.666 

(0.668) 

1.0 

1866 

944 

942 

1045 

1419 

1794 

55.12 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

63.54 

63.64 

(65.53) 

66.52 

(66.96) 

69.20 

(68.67) 

68.78 

(69.25) 

69.59 

(69.59) 

0.831 

0.819 

(0.775) 

0.748 

(0.735) 

0.678 

(0.678) 

0.666 

(0.666) 

0.667 

(0.667) 

Table  2.  Average  trial  number,  average  schedule  evaluation  for  best  schedule  found, 
average  population,  and  bias.  Twenty-five  experiments  each  study.  JSSP  6x6.  Trial 
set  to  6000  if  optimal  result  of  55  not  found.  Initial  seed  schedule  evaluation  58. 
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The  last  table,  Table  3,  contains  the  results  for  the  same  conditions  as  Table  1,  except  that 
a  different  random  seed  starts  the  process.  The  results  from  Table  1  and  Table  3  should 
be  approximately  the  same  if  the  random  process  has  stabilized. 


mutation 

crossover 

0.0 

0.001 

0.01 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.0 

5761 

4533 

1949 

593 

1701 

1226 

58.60 

56.60 

55.08 

55.00 

55.00 

58.3 

57.32 

59.06 

67.27 

(67.37) 

68.80 

(68.86) 

68.79 

0.969 

0.968 

0.820 

0.685 

(0.683) 

0.668 

(0.667) 

0.667 

0.2 

3996 

3155 

1842 

816 

848 

1455 

56.20 

55.52 

55.08 

55.00 

55.00 

57.74 

58.41 

63.74 

67.88 

(67.66) 

69.21 

(68.82) 

68.84 

(68.83) 

0.950 

0.927 

0.763 

0.667 

(0.668) 

0.667 

(0.666) 

0.4 

2531 

1735 

1106 

1740 

1053 

55.36 

55.08 

55.08 

61.23 

63.03 

65.34 

(65.40) 

69.06 

69.05 

(69.15) 

0.864 

0.820 

0.748 

(0.748) 

0.677 

(0.679) 

0.666 

0.666 

(0.666) 

0.6 

1378 

1737 

1472 

866 

1896 

1806 

55.04 

55.04 

55.00 

55.00 

55.08 

55.04 

62.94 

63.66 

65.78 

(66.29) 

68.02 

(68.59) 

68.93 

68.96 

0.842 

0.815 

0.745 

(0.743) 

0.668 

0.667 

0.8 

940 

1132 

1075 

1161 

1344 

1842 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.04 

63.46 

(65.35) 

63.88 

(64.81) 

66.54 

(66.61) 

68.22 

(68.56) 

69.31 

(68.81) 

69.22 

0.831 

(0.779) 

0.820 

(0.796) 

0.742 

(0.743) 

0.680 

(0.677) 

0.667 

(0.667) 

0.667 

1.0 

1260 

1528 

1036 

1302 

1556 

55.04 

55.08 

55.00 

55.00 

55.04 

64.62 

64.46 

66.42 

(67.13) 

68.55 

(68.99) 

69.16 

69.10 

(69.44) 

0.807 

0.814 

0.747 

(0.740) 

0.678 

(0.677) 

0.668 

0.667 

(0.667) 

Table  3.  Average  trial  number,  average  schedule  evaluation  for  best  schedule 


found,  average  population,  and  bias.  Same  as  Table  1  except  different  initial 
seed. 
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Hard  Deadlines 


Next,  code  was  developed  to  examine  how  the  genetic  algorithm  handles  soft  and  hard 
deadlines.  A  hard  deadline  is  taken  to  mean  one  that  must  start  at  a  fixed  time.  For 
example,  the  third  task  of  Job  2  which  takes  10  units  of  time  on  machine  5  is  a  hard 
deadline  if  it  had  to  begin  at  time  20.  A  soft  deadline  can  start  at  any  time  but  still  must 
follow  the  task  precedence  assigned  to  it.  In  this  example  the  first  two  tasks  of  Job  2 
would  precede  the  hard  deadline. 

The  scheduling  algorithm  consists  of  moving  the  hard  deadline  task  and  all  tasks  that 
must  precede  it  to  the  front  of  the  schedule  where  they  are  assigned  first.  The  original 
schedule  that  exists  in  the  population  is  not  changed.  A  procedure  senses  when  the  hard 
deadline  task  needs  to  be  assigned  The  start  time  for  that  task  is  set  to  the  right  value.  In 
case  the  hard  deadline  cannot  be  met,  a  flag  is  set  that  penalizes  the  makespan  evaluation 
by  an  arbitrary  factor.  The  factor  1.1  is  used  here.  If  a  schedule  evaluates  to  55  but 
cannot  meet  its  hard  deadline  then  the  best  evaluation  it  can  have  is  60.5.  This  penalty  is 
large  enough  to  keep  the  schedule  from  being  a  major  factor  in  subsequent  generations 
but  still  keeps  a  finite  possibility  that  it  can  survive.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  schedules  are  continuously  evaluated  so  that  if  none  of  the  schedules  meets  the  hard 
deadline,  the  schedule  that  comes  closest  to  meeting  it  can  be  used. 

Another  approach  to  scheduling  hard  deadlines  is  to  leave  the  hard  deadline  task  in  its 
current  position.  When  it  comes  time  to  assign  the  hard  deadline,  the  task  is  put  into  the 
correct  time  slot  if  it  exists.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  admits  many  more 
illegal  schedules.  The  more  tasks  assigned  before  the  hard  deadline  is  handled,  the  more 
likely  that  the  time  slot  will  be  unavailable. 

Still  another  approach  is  to  only  move  the  hard  deadline  task  to  the  front  and  assign  it 
first.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  there  is  a  good  chance  the  preceding  tasks 
will  not  be  completed  by  the  time  the  hard  deadline  must  start.  Moving  all  of  the  tasks  in 
a  job  preceding  the  hard  deadline  to  the  front  maximizes  the  chance  of  ending  up  with  a 
legal  schedule. 

Variable  Crossover  and  Mutation  Rates 

The  final  results  come  from  varying  the  crossover  and  mutation  rates  during  the 
execution  of  the  genetic  algorithm.  High  crossover  and  mutation  rates  mean  that  there  is 
a  considerable  disruption  in  the  schedules.  This  is  good  early  in  the  sampling  of  the 
schedule  space  when  schedules  from  diverse  areas  prevent  premature  convergence  to  a 
non-optimal  solution.  With  succeeding  generations,  this  turbulence  needs  to  be  reduced 
so  that  good  solutions  are  refined. 

The  first  attempt  at  changing  crossover  and  mutation  rates  during  execution  of  the  genetic 
search  consisted  of  deterministically  changing  both.  A  high  crossover  rate  at  the 
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beginning  and  a  high  mutation  rate  at  the  end  should  speed  the  convergence.  The 
mutation  rate  started  at  0.001  and  grew  towards  1.0  and  the  crossover  started  at  1.0  and 
decayed  towards  0.  A  decay  or  growth  factor  of  0.95  was  used.  This  causes  the 
crossover  rate  to  drop  to  95%  of  its  previous  value  with  each  generation.  The  result  is: 

mean  trial  number  =  956 
mean  make-span  =  55.04 
bias  =  0.667 

final  generation  average  =  69.09 

The  bias  stayed  at  about  0.669  and  finished  at  0.667  and  the  current  generation  average 
stayed  about  69  finishing  at  69.09. 

Next  the  mutation  and  crossover  rates  were  reversed  with  every  other  condition 
unchanged.  The  mutation  rate  started  at  1 .0  and  decayed  towards  0.0  and  the  crossover 
rate  started  at  0.001  and  grew  towards  1 .0.  In  this  case: 

mean  trial  number  =  1252 
mean  make-span  =  55.08 
bias  =  0.876 

final  generation  average  =  56.66 

The  next  variation  consisted  of  repeating  the  previous  run  where  the  mutation  rate  decays 
and  the  crossover  rate  grows  except  that  the  growth  factor  was  set  to  0.8577  and  the 
mutation  and  crossover  rates  were  reset  every  30  generations.  The  0.8577  growth  factor 
allowed  the  mutation  and  crossover  rates  to  cover  the  same  range  in  30  generations  as  the 
previous  values  did  in  the  full  run  of  120  generations.  Resetting  the  values  every  30 
generations  introduces  diversity  into  the  population  to  increase  the  chances  of  finding  the 
optimal  schedule.  The  result  is: 

mean  trial  number  =  1070 
mean  make-span  =55.00 

bias  =  0.719  (0.668) 

final  generation  average  =  64.14  (68.84) 

The  values  is  parenthesis  are  the  values  when  all  experiments  reached  an  optimal 
schedule. 

Generally,  better  results  happen  when  the  bias  is  low,  somewhere  around  0.667.  The  next 
scheme  consists  of  toggling  the  mutation  rate  between  two  values  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  bias.  If  the  bias  gets  to  0.7  a  higher  mutation  rate  is  used.  This  introduces  more 
turbulence  into  the  population  driving  the  bias  down.  With  the  crossover  rate  constant  at 
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0.6,  the  mutation  rate  was  toggled  between  0.01  and  0. 1 .  The  result  is: 


mean  trial  number  =1318 
mean  make-span  =  55.00 

bias  =  0.695  (0.697) 

final  generation  average  =  67.68  (67.21) 

The  last  strategy  consisted  of  introducing  a  moving  window  for  crossover.  [Fang,  et  al., 
1993]  observed  that  at  the  start,  most  of  the  improvement  in  the  evaluation  happens  when 
genes  are  swapped  at  the  beginning  of  the  chromosome.  This  helps  the  chromosome  find 
good  places  to  search  for  the  optimal  solution.  Later  on  when  the  beginning  genes  of  the 
chromosome  are  in  place,  it  is  more  important  to  concentrate  the  crossover  at  the  end  of 
the  chromosome  so  that  good  schedules  can  be  fine-tuned.  A  window  was  set  up  that 
covered  18  genes.  Crossover  was  restricted  to  be  within  those  1 8  genes.  The  window 
started  at  the  beginning  of  a  chromosome  and  systematically  moved  across  the 
chromosome  until,  at  the  last  generation,  crossover  can  only  occur  within  the  last  1 8 
genes.  Thus  for  generation  60,  half  way  through,  the  18  middle  genes  could  be  used  for 
crossover.  Not  all  18  genes  have  to  be  used.  A  random  generator  establishes  how  may 
genes  are  actually  used  and  where  in  the  window  crossover  occurs. 

Table  4.  shows  the  results  of  the  moving  window  strategy.  Runs  for  crossover  rate  of  0.0 
are  not  shown  since  they  are  the  same  as  Table  1 . 


mutation 

crossover 

0.0 

0.001 

0.01 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.0 

0.2 

4386 

56.20 

3142 

55.60 

2026 

55.12 

HB 

IBM 

0.4 

■ 

tmwm 

1725 

55.16 

1539 

55.00 

896 

55.00 

E  Be  1 

0.6 

2385 

55.44 

2801 

55.16 

1575 

55.00 

1175 

55.00 

1462 

55.08 

1655 

55.04 

0.8 

. 

2166 

55.28 

1076 

55.00 

1024 

55.00 

2060 

55.04 

1537 

55.04 

1.0 

2385 

55.28 

1162 

55.00 

1630 

55.12 

1551 

55.04 

Table  4.  Mean  trial  number  and  mean  make-span  for  moving  window. 


7.  Discussion 


Even  when  the  mutation  and  crossover  rates  are  poorly  suited  for  this  problem,  genetic 
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search  does  a  good  job  at  finding  a  solution.  There  are 


-^.  =  2.67x10“ 

(60s 

possible,  valid  schedules  for  this  problem.  This  number  is  found  by  calculating  the 


number  of  possible  combinations  as  if  each  schedule  is  unique  and  then  dividing  by  the 
number  of  schedules  that  are  duplicates. 

The  number  of  solutions  that  produce  the  optimal  schedule  is  unknown  but  can  be 
estimated  by  randomly  sampling  the  solution  space.  Figure  1  shows  the  distribution  of 
solutions  for  1 00,000  randomly  chosen  schedules  with  replacement.  In  the  1 00,000 
schedules,  there  were  71  schedules  that  evaluated  to  55.  This  means  that  on  average  a 
random  draw  will  find  the  optimal  result  once  in  every  1408  tries.  The  mode  of  the 
distribution  is  66,  the  mean  is  69.1  and  the  median  is  68. 

Assuming  that  25  experiments  are  enough  to  characterize  the  performance  of  the  genetic 
algorithm,  then  Table  5  compares  Tables  1  and  3  showing  which  combinations  of 
crossover  and  mutation  found  the  optimal  solution.  The  1  indicates  that  Table  1 
converged  to  55,  the  3  means  Table  3  and  the  B  means  both.  It  is  clear  that  mutation  is 
critical  to  finding  the  optimal  solution.  Without  it,  none  of  the  experiments  were 
completely  successful  at  finding  the  optimal  solution.  Mutation  rates  of  0.01  and  0.1 
were  the  best  at  finding  the  optimal  solution,  seemingly  independent  of  the  crossover  rate. 
A  crossover  rate  of  0.8  showed  the  most  consistent  performance.  Four  of  the  six  studies 
were  always  successful  at  getting  to  the  optimal  solution. 

There  is  a  definite  amount  of  mixing  that  must  go  on  for  the  best  performance  of  the 
genetic  algorithm.  As  the  rate  of  mixing  is  increased  by  going  to  higher  crossover  rates, 
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mutation 

crossover 

0.0 

0.001 

0.01 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.0 

B 

B 

1 

0.2 

B 

3 

B 

0.4 

B 

B 

1 

3 

0.6 

1 

B 

B 

1 

0.8 

3 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1 

1.0 

1 

B 

B 

3 

experiment. 


ables  1  and  3  that  found  the  optimal  solution  in  every 


the  mutation  rate  for  the  most  robust  performance  decreases.  It  also  appears  that  too 
much  mixing  can  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  genetic  algorithm  to  find 
the  optimal  solution  as  only  one  study  in  the  1 .0  column  and  two  studies  in  the  0.9 
column  consistently  reached  the  optimal  result.  The  detrimental  effect  is  more 
pronounced  for  the  lower  mixing  rates  since  most  of  the  studies  in  the  two  right  hand 
columns  only  missed  getting  to  55  in  one  or  two  experiments  and  those  experiments 
found  a  56  result. 

No  B  s  in  the  first  column  of  T able  5  indicate  that  crossover  by  itself  is  not  enough  to 
generate  the  best  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  X's  in  the  first  row  show  mutation 
alone  can  produce  the  optimal  result.  Until  recently  crossover  was  considered  the  more 
important  operator.  This  result  supports  the  contention  that  the  mutation  operator  is 
critical  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  genetic  algorithm. 

How  does  the  genetic  algorithm  compare  to  randomly  picking  schedules?  Generally 
where  the  genetic  algorithm  found  the  optimal  solution  it  outperformed  random  selection. 
In  the  14  cases  in  Table  5  where  the  genetic  algorithm  reached  the  optimal  solution  in 
every  experiment,  four  from  Table  1  and  three  from  Table  3  exceeded  the  random  draw. 
Of  those  seven,  four  performed  significantly  worse  than  a  random  draw.  Picking  a 
mutation  rate  of  0.1  and  a  crossover  rate  of  0.4  as  a  combination  of  values  that  gives  good 
performance  under  a  variety  of  conditions  and  sets  in  the  middle  of  combinations  that 
also  perform  well,  genetic  search  found  the  optimal  solution  in  892  and  1 106  trials 
compared  to  the  random  1408  trials.  This  is  a  21%  to  37%  improvement 

Genetic  algorithms  are  notorious  for  failing  to  find  the  final  steps  to  the  optimal  solution. 
In  fact  hill  climbing  may  be  combined  with  genetic  search,  where  hill  climbing  is  used  to 
traverse  those  final  steps.  If  the  requirement  is  relaxed  to  finding  a  schedule  that  is  either 
55  or  56,  then  the  genetic  algorithm  performance  might  be  expected  to  improve 
significantly  over  a  random  draw.  A  random  draw  of  100,000  schedules  found  either  55 
or  56,  103  times.  This  is  on  average  once  every  971  schedules.  The  mutation/crossover 
operator  combination  of  0.4/0. 1  found  schedules  of  55  or  56  on  average  of  every  588 
trials  for  the  conditions  of  Table  1.  This  is  a  39.1  %  improvement.  While  better  than  the 
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improvement  for  the  optimal  case,  it  is  still  not  the  improvement  one  might  hope  for 
considering  the  overhead  cost  associated  with  the  genetic  algorithm  calculation.  The 
reason  for  the  lack  of  significant  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  huge  number  of 
different  solutions  that  produce  the  optimal  result.  There  are  approximately  2x1 0^1 
different,  optimal  solutions  to  this  problem.  The  genetic  algorithm  needs  a  harder 
problem  in  order  show  more  improvement.  The  purpose  of  the  simpler  problem  is  to 
allow  insight  into  the  workings  of  genetic  search.  This  should  help  in  analysing  the  more 
difficult  problems. 

Next  consider  Tables  1  and  2.  Does  the  seed  of  a  schedule  that  evaluates  to  58  help  the 
genetic  algorithm  find  the  optimal  solution  and  find  it  faster?  Of  the  36  combinations  of 
crossover  and  mutation  rates  studied  1 7  showed  improvement,  1 6  had  performance 
decreases,  and  3  stayed  about  the  same.  Six  combinations  were  helped  to  find  the 
optimal  solution  for  all  25  experiments  that  did  not  find  the  optimal  solution  in  Table  1 . 
Four  combinations  that  evaluated  to  55  in  Table  1  actually  performed  worse  with  the 
seed.  Although,  generally,  only  one,  two  or  three  experiments  found  56  as  the  best 
solution  instead  of  55  with  the  rest  of  the  25  experiments  converging  on  55.  With  the 
mixed  performance,  it  is  hard  to  conclude  that  an  initial  seed  schedule  improves  the 
genetic  algorithm  performance.  On  average,  though,  a  seed  schedule  does  not  seem  to 
hurt  performance  either.  This  phenomena  has  been  observed  by  other  researchers 
experimenting  with  genetic  algorithms.  More  information  does  not  always  help.  The 
genetic  algorithm  seems  to  perform  better  than  other  algorithms  when  there  is  less 
knowledge  about  the  environment. 

Variable  Crossover  and  Mutation  Rates 

The  approach  to  speed  convergence  rates  by  increasing  the  mutation  rate  while 
decreasing  the  crossover  rate  during  the  execution  of  the  genetic  algorithm  worked  better 
than  decreasing  the  mutation  rate  while  increasing  the  crossover  rate.  The  mean  trial 
number  was  956  versus  1252.  The  similar  value  from  Table  1 .  for  mutation  rate  of  0.001 
and  crossover  rate  of  1.0  is  1001.  If  the  one  value  of  56  is  deleted  from  the  experiment 
then  the  mean  trial  value  is  745  and  if  the  final  value  of  56  is  accepted  as  a  55  then  mean 
trial  value  drops  to  735.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  first  approach  worked  better  than  the 
second  is  that  the  selection  process  tends  to  eliminate  schedules  that  are  different.  This 
effectively  reduces  the  gene  pool  on  which  the  crossover  operator  can  work.  Crossover  is 
essentially  happening  on  the  same  schedules.  A  high  mutation  rate  at  the  end  helps 
introduce  new  chromosomes  into  the  population  assuring  that  some  diversity  survives. 
Crossover  is  most  effective  in  the  beginning  of  the  search  when  there  is  a  large  diversity 
of  schedules  for  cross  breeding.  The  bias  value  reflects  the  diversity.  In  the  first 
approach  the  bias  stayed  at  about  its  initial  value  of  0.667.  In  the  second  approach  the 
bias  increased  to  0.876.  This  high  value  means  that  most  of  the  schedules  look  very 
much  alike. 
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The  next  strategy  to  improve  the  convergence  rate  also  tries  to  introduce  diversity  into  the 
population  of  schedules.  A  normal  run  consists  of  120  generations  of  50  trials  each  for  a 
total  of  6000  trials.  If  the  optimal  value  has  not  been  found  in  30  generations,  the 
mutation  and  crossover  values  are  reset  to  their  initial  values.  A  high  initial  value  for 
mutation  rate  is  used  so  that  a  maximum  number  of  new  schedules  are  introduced  into  the 
population.  The  30  generation  value  is  arbitrary.  The  mean  trial  number  fell  for  this 
approach  from  the  1252  above  to  1070.  This  approach  also  had  the  advantage  that  all  of 
the  experiments  found  the  optimal  solution.  Notice  that  the  bias  was  intermediate  at 
0.719  but  was  low  when  the  last  optimal  value  was  found.  Most  of  the  time  a  low  bias 
around  0.667,  gives  better  results.  A  larger  diversity  in  the  population  prevents  premature 
convergence  of  the  population  to  a  local,  but  non-optimal  peak. 

The  next  approach  tries  to  hold  the  bias  down  by  switching  to  a  higher  mutation  rate 
when  the  bias  starts  to  build  up.  This  is  the  first  approach  here  to  incorporate  feedback 
into  a  strategy.  The  switching  kept  the  bias  down.  It  never  got  above  0.7  indicating 
substantial  diversity  in  the  population.  But  the  technique  failed  to  significantly  improve 
on  the  performance  of  a  random  draw  of  schedules,  1318  versus  1408. 

The  last  approach  uses  a  moving  window  to  localize  the  effect  of  crossover.  Of  the  30 
combinations  run,  a  comparison  to  the  values  in  Table  1  show  that  the  mean  trial  number 
is  greater  in  Table  4  for  14  entries  and  less  for  16.  Generally  the  moving  window  did 
better  for  the  higher  mutation  rates.  To  find  the  optimal  result  the  genetic  operator  has  to 
perform  well  in  the  end  game.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  moving  window  which 
concentrates  on  fine  timing  the  schedules  at  the  end.  When  the  mutation  rates  are  small, 
selection  tends  to  eliminate  all  but  a  few  of  the  best  schedules.  This  makes  the  crossover 
operator  ineffective  since  schedules  are  being  crossed  that  are  about  the  same.  When  the 
mutation  rates  are  high,  different  schedules  are  continually  being  introduced  into  the 
population.  This  helps  the  genetic  algorithm  find  the  optimal  solution.  The  best 
performing  combination  of  mutation  and  crossover  rates  in  Table  1,  cell  (2,3),  was  also 
the  best  in  Table  4.  In  fact  the  mean  trial  number  was  almost  identical,  892  compared  to 
896.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  genetic  algorithm  uses  the  same  sequence  of 
random  numbers  in  Table  4  as  Table  1 .  The  changes  made  to  the  genetic  algorithm  to 
introduce  the  moving  window  did  not  use  the  random  number  generator.  Therefore  any 
changes  in  performance  are  as  a  result  of  the  moving  window. 

8.  Conclusions 

The  distribution  of  schedules  for  the  6x6  JSSP  has  been  given.  The  optimal  solution,  55, 
comprises  approximately  0.071%  of  the  2. 67x10^4  possible  schedules.  That  means  there 
are  1 .90x1 0^1  different  correct  solutions.  With  that  many  correct  solutions,  any 
technique,  even  random  search,  works  well. 

The  lessons  for  the  sensor  manager  are  that  the  performance  of  genetic  search  can  be 
tuned  by  changing  the  crossover  and  mutation  rates.  Of  the  two,  the  mutation  rate  is  the 
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more  important.  Tuning  depends  on  the  details  of  the  problem.  If  the  solution  space  is 
heavily  populated  with  optimal  solutions,  as  the  6x6  JSSP  is,  then  any  technique  works 
well.  The  simpler  the  technique,  the  better,  since  it  generally  will  be  more  robust  and 
execute  faster.  A  random  search  is  simple  and  executes  fast.  If  the  solution  space  is  not 
heavily  populated  with  optimal  solutions,  then  a  more  powerful  technique,  like  genetic 
search,  needs  to  be  used  and  the  overhead  of  the  genetic  algorithm  calculation  can  be 
justified.  The  less  knowledge  there  is  about  the  problem  the  more  likely  a  technique  like 
genetic  algorithms  will  be  more  effective.  When  there  is  detailed  knowledge  about  the 
problem  then  a  more  powerful  technique  that  takes  advantage  of  this  knowledge  will 
outperform  techniques  like  random  and  genetic  search.  The  best  choice  of  approaches 
depends  on  the  details  of  the  problem 

The  strategies  to  improve  the  performance  of  genetic  search  all  showed  some 
improvement  in  the  mean  trial  number.  None  seemed  to  be  the  ideal  solution  that  makes 
a  major  improvement  in  the  genetic  algorithm  performance.  All  seemed  to  help.  When 
the  genetic  algorithm  scheduler  is  applied  to  the  sensor  manager  then  these  strategies  can 
be  tested  to  find  out  which  works  best. 

9.  Future  Work 

There  are  several  problems  that  have  yet  to  be  addressed.  This  section  will  present  those 
problems  and  suggest  ways  that  they  may  be  resolved. 

The  first  is  timing.  The  genetic  algorithm  will  have  to  operate  in  a  real-time 
environment.  Thus  the  algorithm  needs  to  run  as  fast  as  possible.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  random  search  is  that  it  is  very  fast.  Several  schedules  can  be  tried  while  the 
genetic  algorithm  is  handling  its  overhead.  As  shown  in  this  paper  the  genetic  algorithm 
finds  the  optimal  solution  in  fewer  trials  than  the  random  search,  but  may  take  longer  to 
find  that  solution  due  to  overhead.  One  way  to  speed  up  the  genetic  algorithm  is  to 
shorten  the  evaluation  process.  In  the  example  presented  here,  the  genetic  algorithm  had 
to  build  a  schedule  for  each  of  the  trials.  If  there  is  a  way  to  rate  the  schedules  short  of  a 
complete  evaluation  then  the  process  can  be  accelerated.  One  possible  way  is  to  observe 
that  a  dot  product  of  two  schedules  in  some  way  represents  how  close  one  schedule  is  to 
another.  For  example,  consider  a  schedule  made  up  of  six  numbers  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6). 
Another  schedule  made  up  of  the  six  numbers  in  the  same  order,  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6)  when 
multiplied  together  like  a  dot  product  with  the  first  element  in  each  schedule  multiplied 
together  and  added  to  the  second  elements  multiplied  together,  etc.,  yields  the  number  89. 
This  is  the  maximum  of  any  permutation  of  the  order  of  these  six  numbers.  If  the 
sequence  (1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6)  is  the  optimal  sequence  then  any  other  permutation  yields  a 
smaller  number.  Thus  the  dot  product  is  a  way  to  judge  how  close  two  schedules  are  to 
each  other. 

An  evaluation  function  could  be  constructed  that  takes  the  population  for  a  generation 
and  randomly  chooses  four  schedules  for  evaluation.  The  remaining  schedules  would 
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receive  the  same  evaluation  as  the  one  of  the  four  schedules  to  which  they  come  closest. 
At  the  end  the  final  population  would  be  evaluated  for  the  best  solution.  A  solution  of 
this  type,  if  it  works,  should  accelerate  the  genetic  search  execution  speed  significantly. 
The  principle  at  work  here  is  that  perfect  knowledge  is  not  necessary  in  a  random  process 
to  get  good  results. 

The  second  problem  is  uncertain  execution  times.  A  schedule  is  built  assuming  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  execution  times  of  a  task.  At  some  level  of  abstraction  in  the 
scheduling  process  these  times  cease  to  be  accurately  known.  A  schedule  based  on  best 
knowledge  may  also  work  with  the  changed  execution  times.  There  are  generally  some 
gaps  in  every  schedule  that  can  cushion  the  increased  execution  times.  If  the  execution 
times  decrease  then  the  current  schedule  works  fine  although  it  may  no  longer  be  the 
optimal  schedule.  A  possible  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  use  multiple  models.  Each 
model  represents  a  different  set  of  execution  times.  The  schedule  to  be  picked  is  the  one 
from  the  models  that  is  closest  to  the  best  solution  of  all  the  individual  problems.  A 
measure  like  the  dot  product  might  be  used  to  judge  which  solutions  are  closest. 

The  third  problem  is  to  integrate  the  pilot  into  the  operation  of  the  sensor  manager.  Some 
recent  work  [Tam,  et.  al.  -  1995]  have  shown  that  event  scheduling  makes  it  easier  to 
integrate  human  operators  into  the  operation  of  a  remote  robotics  system.  In  this  case  the 
scheduler  is  scheduling  events  instead  of  working  a  timeline.  In  fact  that  is  how  the 
genetic  algorithm  scheduler  works  for  the  6x6  JSSP  problem.  The  genetic  algorithm  is 
manipulating  events,  i.e.  the  order  in  which  the  tasks  are  going  to  be  accomplished,  only 
at  the  evaluation  does  the  timeline  get  developed.  If  this  event  driven  approach  can  be 
developed  in  terms  of  the  sensor  manager,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  seamlessly  integrate 
the  pilot  into  the  operation.  For  example,  in  the  JSSP  problem  suppose  sometime  during 
the  execution  of  the  schedule  the  operator  decides  that  he  wants  the  fifth  task  of  job  6 
which  currently  takes  4  time  units  on  machine  5  to  run  on  machine  3  where  it  takes  2 
units  of  time.  All  he  has  to  do  is  change  the  event  not  the  schedule.  The  interaction  is 
with  events  not  with  the  timeline. 
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Abstract 

A  specialized  light  gas  gun  firing  cycle  called  Wave  Gun,  developed  by  Thomas  Dahm  of  Astron  Research 
and  Engineering,  is  investigated  as  an  improved  model  launcher  for  free  flight  aeroballistic  ranges. 
Specifically,  it  is  desired  to  decrease  model  loading  while  increasing  or  maintaining  muzzle  velocity.  In 
partial  fulfillment  of  this  goal  a  limited  experimental  program  has  been  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
validating  the  interior  ballistics  code  to  be  used  in  the  study  .  Data  to  be  used  for  code  validation  have 
been  obtained  from  four  shots  of  the  Astron  Wave  Gun.  The  measured  parameters  include  pressure 
histories  in  the  propellant  chamber,  nozzle  entrance,  nozzle  exit  and  three  axial  launch  tube  locations.  In 
addition,  the  time  and  speed  of  first  piston  compression  and  muzzle  velocity  are  recorded  The  simulation 
has  been  validated  to  the  point  that  it  provides  useful  results  for  investigating  the  potential  of  the  Wave 
Gun  firing  cycle.  A  preliminary  parametric  study  of  the  firing  cycle  has  been  initiated  The  gun  geometry 
for  the  study  is  based  on  Eglin  Air  Force  Base’s  current  light  gas  gun  model  launcher.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  Wave  Gun  firing  cycle  can  be  applied  to  improve  launcher  performance.  For  the  Eglin 
Gun  this  would  require  fabrication  of  a  new  pump  tube  and  barrel  section. 
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1.  Introduction 


1.1  Background 

1.1.1  Aeroballistics  Range  Facilities 

Aeroballistics  range  facilities  offer  scientists  and  engineers  a  unique  tool  for  research  in 
hype rvelocitv  aerodynamics.  In  essence,  the  aeroballistic  range  consists  of  a  launcher  for  propelling 
aerodynamic  models,  and  an  instrumented  range.  The  instrumented  range  consists  of  a  series  of 
noninvasive  data  collection  stations  at  various  distances  along  the  flight  path  of  the  model.  These  allow 
determination  of  model  speed,  position  and  orientation.  From  this,  fundamental  aerodynamic 
characteristics  of  the  model  can  be  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  the  launcher  plays  a  critical  role  in  the 
overall  capability  of  an  aeroballistics  range  facility.  The  launcher  must  be  able  to  launch  aerodynamic 
models  to  sufficiently  high  velocities  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  launch  package.  This 
translates  to  maximizing  velocity’  and  minimizing  launch  loads,  while  not  exceeding  the  material 
constraints  of  the  gun  sy  stem. 


|.  . -//- - =T 

Model 

Launcher 
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^  Data  collection 
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*  *  X^".. 
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Figure  1:  Aeroballistic  Range  Facility 


1.1.2  Conventional  Guns 

In  its  simplest  form  a  gun  consists  of  a  propellant  chamber,  a  barrel  or  launch  tube  and  a 
projectile  (See  Figure  2).  The  pressure  in  the  propellant  chamber  is  raised  above  the  ambient  by  some 
means,  usually  the  combustion  of  a  solid  propellant.  This  high  pressure  accelerates  the  projectile  down  the 
barrel  where  it  leaves  at  a  velocity  termed  the  muzzle  velocity.  The  fundamental  equations  governing  the 
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Powder  Chamber 


Figure  2:  Conventional  Gun  System 


velocity  of  a  projectile  being  propelled  down  a  gun  barrel  can  be  found  by  applying  Newton's  2nd  law  to 
the  projectile. 


xjdup  _  duP  _ 

M — " —  —  m  tip — - —  —  pp  A. 


dt 


dxP 


(1) 


where  M  is  the  mass,  up  is  the  instantaneous  velocity',  pp  is  the  instantaneous  pressure  at  the  base  of  the 
projectile  and  A  is  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  barrel  (  barrel  friction  and  air  pressure  downstream  of  the 
projectile  are  neglected  here).  Integrating  Eq.  (1)  over  the  length  of  the  barrel  (L),  gives  the  muzzle 
velocity 


Um  =  yjlp  A  L/M 

where  p  is  the  average  base  pressure  defined  as 


(2) 


P  = 


(3) 


From  Eq.  (2)  it  can  be  seen  that  to  increase  muzzle  velocity  the  value  of  the  terms  under  the  square  root 
sign  must  be  increased.  The  values  of  the  cross  sectional  area,  barrel  length  and  projectile  axe 
largely  dictated  by  the  design  requirements  for  the  gun.  This  leaves  increasing  the  average  base  pressure 
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as  the  only  way  to  increase  muzzle  velocity  for  a  given  gun  configuration.  The  maximum  value  for  pP 
being  determined  by  material  constraints,  it  is  desired  to  minimize  the  ratio  of  maximum  base  pressure  to 
average  base  pressure.  This  ratio  is  termed  the  piezometric  efficiency  and  is  defined  as 


Patx 

V  =  “T- 
P 


(4) 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  maximum  muzzle  velocity  will  be  achieved  when  the  average  base  pressure  is 
constant  and  equal  to  the  maximum  allowable  gun  pressure.  This  corresponds  to  a  piezometric  efficiency 
of  one.  Seigel1  shows  that  for  a  prebumed  propellant  gun1  with  an  ideal  gas  propellant  and  no 
chamberage“  the  pressure  drop  behind  the  projectile  is  approximately 


where  p0  is  the  initial  propellant  pressure.  CU>  is  the  initial  propellant  sound  speed,  u  is  the  gas  speed  and 

yis  the  ratio  of  specific  heats.  This  equation  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  expanding  gas,  including  that  at 
the  projectile  base,  and  is  valid  as  long  as  the  projectile  leaves  the  barrel  before  a  reflected  rarefaction 
wave  reaches  the  projectile*.  Despite  the  idealized  constraints.  Eq.  (5)  yields  an  important  result  which 
can  be  carried  over  to  non-idealized  guns.  This  is  that  the  nondimensional  pressure  of  the  expanding  gas 
in  a  gun  is  a  function  of  the  nondimensional  velocity  uj cio  and  the  ratio  of  specific  heats.  In  order  to 
maximize  gun  performance  it  is  necessary  to  minimize  the  ratio  oiy  j  do  .  Large  changes  in  y  are  not 
possible;  for  an  ideal  gas  this  range  is  from  about  1.67  to  1.0Se£  20  .  Therefore,  a  propellant  gas  with  a 


1  Presumed  propellant  gun  refers  to  a  gun  in  which  the  maximum  pressure  has  been  reached  in  the 
propellant  chamber  before  the  projectile  is  allowing  to  move. 

c  A  gun  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  is  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  propellant  chamber  is  said 
to  have  chamberage. 

“  A  continuous  series  of  rarefaction  waves  emanate  from  the  base  of  the  projectile  into  the  propellant  gas 
at  the  speed  of  sound  when  the  projectile  motion  begins. 
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high  initial  sound  speed  is  required  to  improve  gun  performance.  For  an  ideal  gas  the  sound  speed  is  a 
function  of  the  square  root  of  the  temperature  divided  by  the  molecular  weight.  This  translates  into  the 
need  for  a  low  molecular  weight  gas  at  high  temperature.  The  desire  for  low  molecular  weight  can  be 
immediately  appreciated  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  potential  energy  stored  in  the  high  pressure  gas  is 
expended  accelerating  both  the  gas  and  the  projectile2.  Accordingly',  in  a  light  gas  less  of  the  total  energy 
is  required  to  accelerate  the  gas  with  the  obvious  benefit  that  more  energy  is  available  to  accelerate  the 
projectile.  Unfortunately,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  combustion  products  of  available  chemically 
reacting  propellants  is  rather  high.  (Approximately  28  for  nitrocellulose-based  propellants2.)  Attempting 
to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  propelling  gas  introduces  further  complications,  such  as  accelerated 
erosion  of  gun  components  due  to  higher  temperatures.  These  formidable  technological  barriers  limited 
the  muzzle  velocity  of  laboratory  guns  to  a  modest  10,000  fps  until  the  late  1940’s  and  the  development 
of  the  two  stage  light-gas  gun. 

1.1.3  The  Two  Stage  Light-Gas  Gun 

Some  limitations  of  conventional  guns  are  circumvented  by  inserting  a  second  stage  between  the 
propellant  chamber  and  the  barrel.  The  second  stage,  or  pump  tube,  is  filled  with  a  light  gas,  (usually 
hydrogen  or  helium)  to  some  specified  pressure.  The  light  gas  is  sealed  upstream  by  a  movable  piston  and 
downstream  by  a  frangible  diaphragm. 


Figure  3:  Two  Stage  Light  Gas  Gun 


The  operation  of  the  light  gas  gun  consists  of  raising  the  pressure  in  the  propellant  chamber  by  some 
means.  This  is  typically  accomplished  by  combustion  of  chemical  propellants.  The  high  pressure 
accelerates  the  piston  which  compresses  the  light  gas.  The  diaphragm  is  used  to  prevent  projectile  motion 
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until  a  sufficiently  high  pressure  is  reached  in  the  pump  tube.  Premature  projectile  acceleration  would 
result  in  insufficient  compression  of  the  light  gas  and  an  attendant  loss  in  gun  performance.  Similarly, 
some  method  is  usually  employed  to  retard  the  piston’s  initial  motion  until  a  specified  pressure  is  reached 
in  the  propellant  chamber.  Once  the  pressure  in  the  pump  tube  reaches  the  specified  value,  the  diaphragm 
ruptures.  This  allows  the  light  gas  to  expand,  accelerating  the  projectile  to  higher  velocities  than  can  be 
achieved  in  conventional  guns.  The  first  light  gas  gun  was  developed  at  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 
in  the  late  1940’s3.  This  gun  could  launch  4.5  gram  projectiles  to  velocities  approaching  12000  fps.  More 
recently  gun  designers  have  been  able  to  increase  maximum  muzzle  velocities  to  over  37,000  fps4. 

Current  light  gas  gun  launchers  typically  operate  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"isentropic  compression’’  cycle.  This  cycle  employs  a  heavy  piston  and  a  high  volume  pump  tube  with  a 
low  pressure  ga<;  charge,  usually  on  the  order  of  200  to  600  psi.  In  this  mode  of  operation  the  heavy 
piston  moves  slowly,  nearly  isentropically  compressing  the  light  gas.  The  large  volume  pump  tube  is  used 
to  maximize  the  compression  ratio,  hence  increasing  the  temperature  rise  in  the  light  gas  with  an 
attendant  increase  in  the  sound  speed.  Near  the  end  of  the  piston’s  travel,  the  high  pressure  in  the  pump 
tube  ruptures  the  diaphragm  allowing  the  light  gas  to  expand  and  accelerate  the  model. 

1.1,4  Wave  Gun 

In  1981,  in  an  effort  to  weaponize  the  light  gas  gun,  Thomas  Dahm4  of  Astron  Research  and 
Engineering  invented  a  unique  firing  cycle.  This  cycle  employed  a  light  piston  and  a  low  volume  pump 
tube  with  a  high  gas  charge  pressure.  The  small  length  to  diameter  ratio  of  the  pump  tube  combined  with 
a  long  propellant  bum  and  the  light  piston  sets  up  an  oscillation  of  the  piston  near  the  downstream  end  of 
the  pump  tube.  This  piston  oscillation  results  in  multiple  high  pressure  pulses  which  reach  the  projectile 
base  before  it  leaves  the  launch  tube. 

In  this  mode  of  operation  a  conventional  propellant  charge  is  again  used  to  accelerate  the  piston 
which  is  restrained  from  initial  motion.  When  the  pressure  in  the  propellant  chamber  reaches  the  piston 
start  pressure  a  rapid  acceleration  of  the  piston  occurs.  This  rapid  acceleration  of  the  light  piston 
increases  the  volume  of  the  powder  chamber  at  a  rate  such  that  the  evolution  of  powder  gases  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  propellant  chamber  pressure.  Consequently,  a  peak  pressure  is  reached  in  the 
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propellant  chamber  shortly  after  piston  motion  begins.  This  is  followed  by  a  high  pressure  in  the  pump 
tube.  Unlike  the  isentropic  compression  cycle,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Wave  Gun  compression  the  pressure 
in  the  pump  tube  is  not  sufficient  to  rupture  the  diaphragm.  Instead,  the  piston  rebounds  due  to  the  high 
pressure  in  the  pump  tube  and  the  low  pressure  in  the  propellant  chamber.  The  continued  burning  of  the 
propellant  again  accelerates  the  piston  downstream,  this  time  rupturing  the  diaphragm.  At  this  point  a 
second  rebound  occurs  followed  by  a  third  compression  stroke  which  reaches  the  projectile  before  it  leaves 
the  barrel'.  This  firing  cycle  type  with  its  light  piston  and  small  pump  tube  volume  made  it  an  attractive 
candidate  for  weaponization.  A  consequence  of  this  firing  cycle  is  that  high  velocities  can  be  attained 
with  lower  peak  accelerations  than  occur  in  a  conventional  LGG.  This  feature  makes  the  Wave  Gun  an 
attractive  candidate  for  use  in  aeroballistic  ranges  where  there  is  substantial  interest  in  decreased  loading 
of  aerodynamic  models. 

1 .2  Motivation  for  Research 

Current  aeroballistic  range  facilities  performance  limits  are  dictated  not  by  a  launcher’s 
maximum  attainable  muzzle  velocity,  but  rather  by  the  maximum  loading  that  the  sometimes  fragile 
models  can  withstand  while  being  accelerated  down  the  launch  tube  (barrel).  Considerable  effort  has  been 
expended  by  the  aeroballistics  community  toward  the  development  of  a  launcher  firing  cycle  that  will 
produce  high  muzzle  velocities  with  moderate  model  loading.  Emerging  technologies  such  as  the 
electromagnetic  rail  gun  and  two-stage  hybrid  launcher6  have  had  limited  success  but  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  mature  for  aeroballistic  research  applications.  The  standard  isentropic  compression  cycle 
produces  a  peak  acceleration  on  the  model  which  decays  as  the  model  moves  downstream  This 
acceleration  cannot  exceed  the  model  loading  limits  and  is  therefore  what  limits  launcher  performance. 
Limited  by  the  same  maximum  model  loading,  the  Wave  Gun  has  the  potential  of  producing  multiple 
acceleration  peaks  (see  Figure  4),  with  correspondingly  higher  muzzle  velocities.  This  performance 
capability  was  noted  by  Dahm  and  Randall4  in  their  effort  to  weaponize  the  LGG.  This  potential,  as  it 
applies  to  high  performance  model  launchers,  has  not  been  explored  fully. 


'  This  cycle  is  termed  a  2-3  cycle  since  the  projectile  is  accelerated  on  the  second  and  third  Wave  Gun 
compressions.  Other  cycles  such  as  a  1-2  or  a  3-4  cycle  are  possible. 
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Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  various  physical  phenomena  occurring  in  the  Wave  Gun  (or  any 
light  gas  gun),  it  is  impractical  to  use  solely  analytical  methods  to  study  it.  An  entirely  experimental 
research  program  would  prove  costly  and  inefficient.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  employ  a  numerical 
interior  ballistics  simulation  to  investigate  the  Wave  Gun’s  potential.  However,  the  difficulty  of 
predicting  accurately  all  of  the  variables  needed  to  model  the  Wave  Gun  necessitates  the  execution  of  a 
limited  experimental  program  for  the  purpose  of  validating  the  numerical  simulation. 

1.3  Objectives 

It  is  desired  to  perform  a  limited  experimental  program  on  the  Wave  Gun  to  obtain  data  for  the 
purpose  of  validating  and  modifying  the  interior  ballistics  simulation.  The  simulation  can  then  be  used 
for  exploring  the  Wave  Gun  concept.  Specifically,  it  is  desired  to  apply  this  concept  to  the  LGG  model 
launcher  used  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base’s  Aeroballistics  Range  Facility.  Initial  studies  on  the  Eglin  gun 
will  be  used  to  assess  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  applying  the  Wave  Gun  firing  cycle  to  the  Eglin 
model  launcher. 
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Conventional  Light  Gas  Gun 


Wave  Gun 


Piston 


Piston 


Projectile 


Heavy  piston. 

Low  charge  pressure. 
Large  pump  tube  volume. 


Projectile 


Light  piston. 

High  charge  pressure. 
Small  pump  tube  volume. 


Figure  4:  Firing  cycle  comparison 


2.  Firing  Cycle  Simulation 


Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center's  (AEDC)  current  light  gas  gun  code  has  been  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Wave  Gun’s  capabilities1.  The  code  was  originally  developed  by  Piacesi, 
Gates  and  Seigel7  and  has  been  extensively  modified  by  DeWitt8.  The  heart  of  the  simulation  is  a  quasi- 
one-dimensional,  hydrodynamic  algorithm  based  on  the  “q”  method  of  Von  Neumann  and  Richtmyer9. 
The  “q”  method  is  a  Langrangian  scheme  which  allows  for  the  automatic  treatment  of  shocks  through  the 
addition  of  an  artificial  dissipative  term  to  the  governing  equations  for  adiabatic  flow.  The  governing 
equations  with  the  addition  of  the  q-parameter  are  shown  below: 

Energy  equation 


SE 

St 


,  ,sv 


(6) 


Equation  of  state 


Equation  of  motion 


p=p(E,V) 


Su 

~St 


d(P  +  q) 
SM 


A(x) 


(7) 


(8) 


w  here  the  mass  M  is 


M  =  £  p(x) ■  A(x)dx 


(9) 


where  q  is  defined  as 


< 1 


V  VSj) 


,  if 


q- 0  ,  if 


10) 


The  differential  equations  are  discretized  and  applied  to  the  gun  system  by  dividing  the  space  into  regions 


1  The  AEDC  code  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Robert  W.  Courter,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Louisiana  State  University. 
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for  propellant,  piston  and  light  gas,  each  having  its  own  equation  of  state  and  initial  conditions.  Each 
region  is  further  subdivided  into  zones  to  achieve  a  desired  computational  resolution.  Mass  points  are 
concentrated  at  the  interface  of  zones  such  that  half  the  mass  of  a  zone  is  represented  at  its  left  and  right 
interfaces.  Shown  below  is  a  simple  schematic  of  the  one-dimensional  finite  difference  grid 


The  initial  conditions  of  velocity,  pressure,  density,  specific  volume  and  internal  energy  are  specified  for 
each  zone.  The  finite  difference  equations,  which  appear  in  Appendix  A,  are  numerically  integrated  to 
obtain  the  new  values  of  the  variables. 

The  code  includes  de  Saint  Robert’s  power  law  equation  for  propellant  burning  vi rial-type  real 
gas  model  for  the  light  gas  (helium  for  the  present  case,  see  Appendix  B),  dissipative  influences  such  as 
gas  friction  and  heat  transfer  as  well  as  piston  sliding  friction  and  deformation  models.  Modeling  of  the 
actual  M30/19  propellant  grain  (Figure  6)  is  accomplished  by  tabulating  the  surface  area  of  the  grain  at 
progressive  stages  of  bum.  This  is  necessary  since  the  evolution  of  powder  gases  is  a  function  of  the  rate 
of  bum  into  the  grain  surface  and  the  bum  area  of  the  propellant  grain.  The  former  is  determined  by 
de  Saint  Robert’s  equation,  and  the  latter  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  uniform  surface  burning  in 
addition  the  present  author  has  tailored  the  code  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  program.  These 
modifications  include  the  handling  of  projectile  sliding  friction  and  the  addition  of  a  piston  start  rupture, 
pressure, which  are  not  modeled  in  the  original  code.  Furthermore,  the  projectile  release  or  diaphragm 
which  is  modeled  as  an  instantaneous  event  in  the  original  code,  has  been  changed 
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Both  the  piston  and  projectile  releases  are  now  modeled  as  having  a  linearly  decaying  retarding  force 
which  acts  over  the  distance  required  for  the  parts  to  move  free  of  restraint.  The  projectile  sliding  friction 
is  modeled  as  a  retarding  force  which  is  a  function  of  the  base  pressure  times  the  contact  area  and  a 
friction  coefficient  (see  Appendix  C). 

Input  for  the  simulation  is  read  from  the  data  set  LINPUT.DAT.  The  main  input  parameters  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


1)  Code  initialization: 

Number  of  regions 

Number  of  zones  associated  with  each  region 
Equation  of  state  for  each  region  (solids,  liquids,  gas) 
Printout  cycle 

2)  Gun  geometry: 


Propellant  chamber  volume 
Pump  tube  length  and  bore 
Piston  length 
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Area  reduction  geometry 
Launch  tube  bore  and  length 

3)  Propellant  properties: 

Density  and  grain  volume 
Bum  rate  coefficient  and  exponent 
Combustion  gas  properties 

4)  Shot  conditions: 

Propellant  load 
Piston  start  pressure 
Light  gas  charge  pressure 
Model  start  pressure 
Piston  material  and  density 
Launch  package  weight 

The  simulation  provides  complete  temporal  and  spatial  output  of  velocity,  pressure,  internal  energy  and 
reduced  specific  volume.  The  projectile  velocity  and  acceleration  are  also  recorded. 
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3.  The  Experimental  Program 


3.1  Experimental  Facility  Description 

The  present  experimental  facility  utilizes  the  Astron  30  mm  Wave  Gun  originally  designed  to 
investigate  light  gas  gun  weaponization.  It  was  recommissioned  in  July,  1994,  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in 
support  of  the  present  research  program.  In  order  to  achieve  the  flexibility  needed  in  the  original  research 
program,  the  Wave  Gun  uses  a  massive  steel  pressure  vessel  to  house  the  gun's  internal  parts.  This 
design  allows  the  internal  geometry  of  the  launcher  to  be  modified  by  inserting  sleeves  of  various  size  into 
the  pressure  vessel.  A  schematic  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Starting  upstream,  the  internal  parts  consist  of 
the  outer  breech  plug,  spacer,  inner  breech  plug  and  igniter  assembly,  propellant  chamber,  piston,  pump 
tube,  nozzle,  projectile,  barrel  nut  and  barrel.  Although  the  facility  originally  had  three  sets  of  internal 
parts,  only  one  configuration  is  available  at  present. 

The  outer  pressure  vessel  contains  nine  instrumentation  ports,  (hereafter  referred  to  as  gun  ports 
1-9)  with  an  additional  four  instrumentation  ports  located  in  the  eight  foot  launch  tube  (Figure  8).  Gun 
ports  (GP)  2,8,9  and  launch  tube  ports  (LT)  1,2,3  contained  quartz  type  piezoelectric  pressure  transducers 
which  measured  pressure  histories  in  the  propellant  chamber,  nozzle  entrance,  nozzle  exit,  and  three  axial 
launch  tube  locations,  respectively.  The  transducer  signals  were  sent  to  charge  amplifiers  before  being 
recorded  by  a  High  Techniques  (HT)  600  digital  oscilloscope.  A  novel  approach  to  obtaining  piston 
velocities  including  oscillations  was  implemented  by  Astron  Research  and  Engineering  for  this  gun.  It 
consisted  of  placing  a  metal  band  around  the  piston  which  was  to  shunt  a  circuit  between  the  pomp  tube 
wall  and  several  insulated  probes  which  barely  protruded  into  the  pumptube  from  different  axial  locations. 
The  data  were  then  multiplexed  and  sent  to  a  digital  waveform  recorder.  Unfortunately  the  resulting  data 
were  obscured  with  many  anomalies,  making  the  data  unreadable.  The  cause  was  thought  to  be  motion  of 
the  internal  sleeves  during  the  shot  Although  this  method  seems  workable  with  some  refinement,  a 
simpler,  albeit  less  informative,  approach  was  adopted.  Instead,  GP  5  and  GP  6  contained  breakwtres 
which  consisted  of  a  wooden  dowel  with  a  thin  loop  of  insulated  wire  glued  axially  along  the  dcwel  and  a 
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No. 

Part 

Length  (cm) 

Diameter  (cm) 

No. 

Part 

Length  (cm) 

Diameter 

(cm) 

1 

Breech  plug 
(outer) 

- 

- 

7 

Piston 

10.29 

11.43 

2 

Spacer 

16.04 

13.29 

8 

Pump  tube 

41.81 

11.43* 

3 

Breech  plug 
(inner) 

12.07 

13.29 

9 

Nozzle 

15.24 

11.43* 

4 

Igniter 

- 

- 

10 

Model 

5.72 

3.00 

5 

Spit  tube 

- 

- 

11 

Barrel  nut 

- 

- 

6 

Propellant 

chamber 

28.19 

11.43* 

12 

Launch  243.84 

tube 

*  Inside  diameters 

3.00 

Figure  7:  Wave  Cun  test  apparatus 


A  B  LT  2  LT 

i  i  I  i 


No.  Location  (cm)*  Use _ No.  Location  (cm)**  Use 


1 

45.72 

Not  active 

LT  1 

45.72 

Pressure  transducer 

2 

60.96 

Pressure  transducer 

LT  2 

76.20 

Pressure  transducer 

3 

71.12 

Not  active 

LT  3 

137.16 

Pressure  transducer 

4 

81.28 

Not  active 

LT  4 

198.12 

Not  active 

5 

91.44 

Break  wire 

6 

101.60 

Break  wire 

7 

111.76 

Not  active 

8 

121.92 

Pressure  transducer 

*  Measured  from  A 

9 

128.11 

Pressure  transducer 

**  Measured  from  B 

Figure  8:  Wave  Gun  instrumentation  ports 


3/8  in.  bolt  to  which  the  dowel  was  epoxied.  The  breakwire  assembly  was  screwed  into  the  pumptube  to 
measure  the  time  of  the  first  piston  compression.  The  dowel  acted  as  a  stiffener  for  the  wire  so  that  it 
would  shear  cleanly  upon  piston  passage.  The  breakwire  signals  were  also  recorded  by  the  HT600  and  all 
signals  were  on  the  same  time  base.  The  remaining  instrumentation  ports  were  inactive.  Muzzle  velocity 
was  recorded  by  either  two  infrared  sky  screens  or  Doppler  radar.  The  sky  screens  were  placed  a  known 
distance  apart  and  were  used  to  trigger  counters  as  the  projectile  passed  overhead.  Using  this  time  and 
distance  an  average  velocity  was  obtained.  The  radar  unit,  which  was  used  when  available,  also  has  the 
ability  to  measure  inbore  velocity  and  acceleration.  Neither  the  sky  screens  nor  the  radar  were  on  the 
same  time  base  as  the  other  instrumentation.  Figure  9  shows  the  instrumentation  setup. 

Loading  and  firing  of  the  gun  consists  of  inserting  the  nozzle  and  pump  tube  sleeves  into  the 
outer  tube.  Then  a  projectile  is  inserted  into  the  upstream  end  of  the  launch  tube  and  the  barrel  nut  is 
screwed  onto  the  pressure  vessel.  The  model  itself  is  an  aluminum  cylinder  with  an  integral  flange  which 
serves  as  the  diaphragm  (Figure  10).  The  flange  thickness  can  be  any  size  up  to  a  half  inch,  with  a  steel 
washer  used  to  insure  an  adequate  gas  seal  with  the  nozzle  if  the  flange  is  less  than  a  half  inch  thick. 
Next,  the  inner  breech  and  igniter  assembly  is  threaded  onto  the  upstream  end  of  the  propellant  chamber. 
The  propellant  charge  is  bagged  and  inserted  around  the  spit  tube.  The  polypropylux  piston  (Figure  1 1)  is 
threaded  on  one  end  so  that  it  can  be  screwed  onto  the  downstream  section  of  the  propellant  chamber. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  vary  the  piston  start  pressure  by  varying  the  number  of  threads  engaged.  The 
propellant  chamber  assembly  is  then  inserted.  The  pump  tube,  nozzle  and  propellant  chamber  must  all  be 
carefully  aligned  both  axially  and  radially  so  that  the  instrumentation  ports  in  the  sleeves  align  with  the 
gun  ports.  Final  assembly  consists  of  inserting  the  spacer  and  outer  breech  plug  and  simultaneously 
torqueing  the  breech  plug  and  barrel  nut  without  disturbing  the  sleeves’  alignment.  The  helium  can  then 
be  added  through  a  fill  port  located  in  the  pump  tube.  The  gun  is  then  fired  using  a  20  mm  electric 
primer. 

3.2  Experimental  Results 

Since  being  commissioned  at  Eglin  AFB  in  July  of  1994,  nine  Wave  Gun  shots  have  been  fired. 
The  first  two  shots  occurred  during  the  1994  Summer  Research  Program  and  are  discussed  in  Reference 
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.Vo. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Instrument _ 

Piezoelectric  pressure  transducers 
Breakwires 

Breakwire  power  supply 
Charge  amplifiers  (1-4) 

Charge  amplifiers  (5-6) 

Digital  oscilloscope 
Sky  Screens 
Sky  Screen  counter 
Sacrificial  mirror 
Radar  head 

Radar  analyzer _ 


Model _ 

Kistler  60704 


Kistler  504E4 
PCB  463A 

Hi  Techniques  HT-600 


Opus  Electronics 
Terma  DR-5000 


Figure  9:  Experimental  setup 
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Figure  10:  Wave  Gun  projectile 


Figure  11:  Wave  Gun  piston 
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10.  Of  the  remaining  seven  shots  three  yielded  little  or  no  data.  These  three  shots  are  considered  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  code  validation  and  are  omitted  from  the  following  discussion.  The  four  “good”  shots 
(those  yielding  useful  data)  consisted  of  two  pairs  of  nearly  identical  shots.  All  shots  used  M30/19  MP  as 
the  main  propellant  with  a  16-17  gm  FFFG  black  powder  primer  charge  in  the  spit  tube.  The 
instrumentation  was  triggered  from  LT  1.  This  was  done  to  alleviate  triggering  problems  that  might 
occur  in  the  gun  ports  if  the  alignment  of  the  internal  parts  was  off.  The  HT600  has  the  ability  to  record 
events  that  occur  before  and  after  the  trigger.  This  is  crucial  since  the  trigger  occurs  after  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  ballistic  event  has  occurred  The  HT600  was  set  to  sample  at  500  kHz  for  32  ms,  which  gave  over 
three  times  the  sweep  time  needed  with  the  actual  ballistic  event  taking  less  than  10  ms.  The  parameters 
for  the  four  shots  used  in  the  present  experimental  program  are  shown  in  Table  1  with  the  corresponding 
results  in  Table  2. 


Table  1:  Shot  parameters 


Shot 

number 

Shot  date 

Propellant 
weight  (gm) 

Model  weight 

(gm) 

Distance 
piston  screwed 
in  fin) 

Flange / 
Diaphragm 
thickness  fin) 

Helium 

charge 

pressure 

(psi) 

1 

4/14/95 

1280 

111.6 

1.88 

1/4 

2300 

2 

6/21/95 

1280 

111.6 

1.88 

1/4 

2700 

3 

6/26/95 

800 

111.6 

1.88 

1/8 

2200 

4 

7/06/95 

800 

111.6 

1.88 

1/8 

2200 

Table  2:  Shot  results 


Shot  number 

Propellant  chamber 
pressure  at  piston  start  (psi) 

Model  start  pressure 
(psi) 

Cycle  type 

Muzzle  velocity 
(fps) 

1 

3-4 

5626 

2 

12000 

44000 

3-4 

6113 

3 

7500 

25000 

2-3 

4143 

4 

30000 

1-2 

3733 

The  shot  parameters  for  shots  1  and  2  differ  only  in  the  helium  charge  pressure  for  reasons 
discussed  later  in  this  section.  For  Shot  1  full  sweeps  were  recorded  at  all  pressure  port  locations. 
However,  this  shot  was  performed  before  the  HT600  oscilloscope  was  equipped  to  handle  all  eight 
channels.  The  result  was  that  LT  2  and  LT  3  were  not  on  the  same  time  base  as  the  rest  of  the  traces  and 
therefore  proved  useless  in  code  validation.  In  addition  the  breakwires  did  not  perform  properly  and  no 
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data  were  recovered  from  them.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  breakwire  assembly  discussed  in  the  previous 
section  was  actually  a  modification  in  response  to  the  results  of  Shot  1  (the  former  assembly  lacked  the 
(towel  stiffener).  The  muzzle  velocity  (see  Table  2)  was  recorded  using  the  infrared  sky  screens  placed 
ten  feet  apart,  with  the  first  one  approximately  10  feet  from  the  muzzle.  This  setup  is  necessary  to  prevent 
muzzle  blast  from  triggering  the  sky  screens.  The  polypropylux  piston  was  completely  extruded  and  shot 
down  range.  For  Shot  2  all  eight  channels  were  recorded  successfully  on  the  HT600  oscilloscope  The 
muzzle  velocity  was  successfully  recorded  using  the  radar,  and  the  piston  was  found  to  have  wedged  in  the 
nozzle.  Shot  3  was  a  success  with  the  exception  that  GP  5  and  GP  9  did  not  return  data.  It  was 
discovered  after  the  shot  that  rain  water  had  leaked  onto  the  electrical  contact  of  the  GP  9  transducer  due 
to  improper  sealing  of  the  transducer  port  between  shots.  The  breakwire  bolt  in  GP  5  fractured  and 
subsequently  blew  out  before  piston  passage  occurred.  The  muzzle  velocity  was  determined  from  radar. 
On  Shot  4  LT  3  failed  to  return  data  for  reasons  never  determined.  It  was  decided  for  this  shot  however, 
to  attempt  to  obtain  inbore  velocities  using  the  radar.  Although  this  capability  was  known  to  exist  from 
the  beginning  of  the  experimental  program,  difficulties  with  the  rest  of  the  instrumentation  belated  its  use. 
This  setup  consisted  quite  simply  of  using  an  ordinary  mirror  to  give  the  radar  head  a  line  of  sight  down 
the  launch  tube.  It  was  also  necessary  to  apply  a  correction  factor  to  the  data  based  upon  the  barrel  bore 
and  radar  frequency  to  account  for  the  barrel  acting  as  a  wave  guide.  The  results  were  pleasing  with  a 
continuous  track  starting  from  approximately  250  fps  to  the  muzzle  velocity  being  recorded.  The  inability 
to  monitor  the  initial  model  movement  is  a  limitation  of  the  radar  head  that  was  used  and  was  expected. 
The  data  recovered  also  indicated  two  clear  acceleration  peaks  of  34000  and  70000  G’s  respectively, 
confirming  the  Wave  Gun  cycle  concept.  As  Tables  1  and  2  indicate,  the  last  two  shots,  intended  to  be 
identical,  in  fact  executed  different  cycle  types.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a  severe  helium  leak  occurring 
through  one  or  both  of  the  breakwire  ports.  It  was  noted  that  after  charging  the  pump  tube  to 
approximately  2600  psi  a  severe  leak  developed  which  was  said  by  the  range  technician  to  have 
"stabilized”  at  2200  psi.  There  is,  needless  to  say,  some  ambiguity  in  how  “stable”  the  leak  became  and 
what  the  actual  pressure  was  at  shot  time,  noting  that  several  minutes  elapse  between  final  loading  and 
shooting.  However,  the  piston  speed  data  (Table  4)  does  not  support  this  hypothesis.  A  low  charge 
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pressure  would  in  turn  produce  a  high  piston  speed,  but  the  experimental  value  is  nearly  half  the  predicted 
value.  For  both  Shot  3  and  Shot  4  the  piston  was  found  wedged  in  the  nozzle. 

As  with  the  initiation  of  virtually  any  experimental  program,  technical  and  logistical  difficulties 
were  encountered  which  impeded  progress.  One  such  difficulty  was  simply  scheduling  a  time  when  the 
necessary  equipment  and  personnel  would  be  available  to  perform  a  shot.  Also  some  wear  of  the  gun 
components  is  evident,  the  most  significant  being  at  the  meeting  face  of  the  pump  tube  and  nozzle  where 
erosion  is  occurring.  A  multituck  of  hairline  cracks  on  the  outside  surface  of  the  nozzle  are,  also  visible. 
This  wear  has  not  affected  gun  performance  nor  has  it  compromised  safety.  In  addition  the  wear  seems  to 
be  increasing  at  a  decreasing  rate.  However,  the  most  dominant  problem  that  has  plagued  the 
experimental  program  to  date  has  been  the  inability  to  obtain  high  pressure  helium.  The  small  pump  tube 
volume  requires  the  helium  charge  pressure  to  be  exceedingly  high,  25CXM000  psi,  compared  to  about  200 
psi  for  standard  light  gas  guns.  The  only  suitable  helium  source  found  was  from  the  Navy  Dive  School  in 
Panama  City  ,  Florida,  where  two  standard  scuba  tanks  (80  ft3  standard  air  at  3000  psi)  were  obtained  for 
the  tests.  Staging  from  standard  helium  bottles  this  allowed  for  a  maximum  pressure  of  2700  psi  in  the 
pump  tube.  The  helium  deficiency  was  also  related  to  other  difficulties.  Leaks  frequently  occurred  in  the 
gun  when  the  helium  pressure  was  much  greater  than  2000  psi.  When  this  occurred  a  judgment  call  had 
to  be  made  on  how  severe  the  leak  was  and  w  hether  to  dump  the  helium  and  secure  the  leak  or  continue 
the  test.  Dumping  the  helium  and  securing  the  leak  meant  that  the  shot  would  have  to  be  made  at  a  lower 
pressure  or  completely  aborted  until  the  scuba  bottles  could  be  refilled. 
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4.  Numerical  Studies 


4. 1  Wave  Gun  Simulations  and  Code  Validation 

Most  of  the  initial  inputs  to  the  simulation  code  were  based  upon  first  principles  or  documented 
empirical  values.  The  two  most  notable  exceptions  to  this  were  the  piston  and  model  start  pressures, 
which  were  derived  from  the  experimental  pressure  histories.  In  regard  to  these  values  a  large  degree  of 
variability  was  noted  for  the  piston  start  pressures.  It  became  apparent  that  the  modeling  of  the  piston  and 
projectile  releases  as  instantaneous  events  was  not  adequate.  Based  on  these  observations  the  piston  and 
projectile  breakout  models  were  modified  as  outlined  in  section  2.  The  initial  values  for  the  piston  and 
model  starts  were  then  based  on  the  theoretical  pressures  required  to  shear  the  threads  and  flange, 
respectively.  These  values  proved  to  be  good  initial  estimates  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.  The  theoretical 
values  were  calculated  using  the  distortion  energy  theory  to  determine  the  ultimate  shear  strength  of  the 
respective  materials.  The  final  values  decided  on  for  use  in  the  simulation  were  the  ones  which  gave  the 
best  match  with  the  experimental  data. 


Table  3:  Shot  start  pressure  comparison 


Theoretical  pressure  (psi) 

Pressure  used  in  simulation  (psi) 

Piston  screwed  in  1.88  inches 

4038 

4350-5800 

1/4  inch  model  flange  thickness 

2901 

2900 

1/8  inch  model  flange  thickness 

1451 

1200 

Note  that  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  actual  piston  and  model  start  pressures  based  solely  on  the 
experimental  pressure  histories.  This  is  because  the  pressure  in  the  powder  chamber  continues  to  rise  as 
the  piston  slowly  breaks  free  of  restraint,  and  similarly  the  pump  tube  pressure  continues  to  rise  as  the 
model  shears  its  flange.  What  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  code  validation  was  to  match,  as  well  as 
possible,  the  first  peak  in  the  powder  chamber  pressure  history  for  the  simulation  to  that  of  the 
experimental  pressure  history.  This  provides  a  close  match  at  initial  piston  motion.  Table  4  provides  a 
summary  of  the  simulation  results  and  the  respective  experimental  values.  For  the  high  performance  shots 
(Shots  1  and  2,  Figures  12-13)  the  first  compression  and  rebound  by  the  piston  are  predicted  exceptionally 
well.  After  the  second  compression,  however,  the  powder  chamber  pressure  begins  to  be  underprecbcted. 
This  underprediction  results  in  an  exaggerated  piston  rebound,  which  is  indicated  by  underpressures  in 
the  pump  tube  occurring  during  piston  rebound  Dahm  and  Randall4  experienced  this  as  well  and 
attributed  it  to  erosive  burning.  Erosive  burning  is  the  phenomenon  whereby  the  burning  rate  of  a  solid 
propellant  increases  due  to  high  gas  velocity  near  the  surface  of  the  propellant  grain.  The  conditions  for 
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Table  4:  Experimental  and  numerical  results 


Shot 

number 

Powder  chamber 
pressure  at  piston 
start  (psi) 

Pump  tube 
pressure  at 
model  start 
(psi) 

Average  piston 
speed  between 
GP5&GP6 
(fps) 

Maximum 

pressure 

(psi) 

Muzzle 

velocity 

(fps) 

1 

Numerical 

11362 

67370 

1089 

108750 

Experimental 

12000 

40000 

— 

76000 

5626 

2 

Numerical 

11848 

58715 

1043 

94631 

Experimental 

12000 

44000 

1089 

82000 

6113 

3 

Numerical 

8402 

24889 

750 

37192 

4580 

Experimental 

7500 

25000 

25000 

4143 

4 

Numerical 

7808 

24584 

1048 

135180 

3709 

Experimental 

8000 

30000 

617 

30000 

3684 

erosive  burning  are  very  favorable  for  this  particular  firing  cycle.  One  can  visualize  the  situation  that 
arises  when  the  propellent  grains, which  are  being  convected  downstream  with  the  flow,  suddenly 
experience  a  flow  reversal  due  to  the  piston  rebound.  The  heavy,  fast  moving  propellant  grains  will  not  be 
able  to  change  directions  as  quickly  as  the  lighter  propellant  gas.  This  would  result  in  high  relative 
velocities  near  the  grain  surface.  However,  although  the  conditions  for  erosive  burning  are  favorable  in 
this  type  of  cycle,  it  is  usually  considered  insignificant  in  propellants  with  large  grain  structures,  such  as 
the  present  case.  At  any  rate,  propellant  gases  appear  to  be  evolving  more  quickly  than  predicted 
Attempts  to  adjust  the  documented  burn  rate  coefficient  and  exponent  accordingly  have  not  had  the 
desired  effect  Despite  the  underprediction  of  the  propellant  gas  evolution  and  the  excessive  piston 
rebound,  the  timing  of  the  pressure  waves  in  the  gunports  is  predicted  veiy  well. 

The  launch  tube  data  are  used  in  part  to  determine  the  arrival,  or  more  correctly,  the  passage  of  the 
model,  which  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  sharp  pressure  rise  at  the  respective  pressure  port.  It  is  also 
essential  for  identifying  the  cycle  type  for  the  experimental  case.  For  Shot  1  data  were  only  recovered  for 
LT  1.  The  pressure  curves  here  indicate  the  model  arrival  to  be  about  a  half  a  millisecond  too  fast.  This 
is  further  reflected  by  a  muzzle  velocity  that  is  predicted  a  little  more  that  7%  high.  Some  of  this 
variance,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  sky’  screens  to  obtain  muzzle  velocity.  Sky  screens, 
which  rely  on  the  reflection  of  an  infrared  beam  off  the  projectile,  can  be  triggered  by  muzzle  blast  and 
must  be  placed  some  distance  downstream  of  the  muzzle  to  work  properly.  For  Shot  2  the  model  arrival 
times  are  very  well  predicted  for  all  launch  tube  locations.  This  agrees  well  with  the  prediction  of  muzzle 
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velocity  within  2%  of  actual.  Qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  similarity'  in  the  launch  tube  data  ends 
with  the  model  arrival  times.  It  is  thought  that  the  underprediction  of  the  propellant  burning  coupled 
with  the  length  of  the  ballistic  event,  (four  piston  compressions)  may  be  the  culprit.  This  is,  however, 
highly  speculative  and  at  present  there  is  no  clear  explanation  why  the  launch  tube  data  are  so  poorly- 
simulated  for  these  shots.  For  Shot  2  the  piston  speed  is  predicted  about  4%  slow.  For  Shot  1  the 
experimental  piston  speed  data  were  lost.  The  predicted  value  was  slightly  higher  than  for  Shot  2,  owing 
to  the  lower  helium  charge  pressure,  and  seems  very  reasonable. 

The  pressure  histories  for  the  entire  cycle  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  better  predicted  for  the 
third  and  fourth  shots  (Figures  14-16).  The  deficiency  in  propellant  gas  evolution  noted  for  the  first  two 
shots  is  also  not  as  evident.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  these  shots  execute  fewer  cycles 
preventing  inadequacies  of  the  numerical  model  from  compounding.  The  pressure  histories  at  the  launch 
tube  locations  seem  better  predicted  for  these  lower  performance  shots  in  that  they  are  qualitatively  more 
similar  The  magnitudes  for  the  same  are  over  predicted  with  a  corresponding  overprediction  of  the 
muzzle  velocities.  The  peak  accelerations  on  the  model,  which  were  measured  for  Shot  4  (Figure  16),  are 
overpredicted  by  significantly  more  than  100%  tty  the  simulation.  This  is  especially  troublesome  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  research  is  specifically  interested  in  model  accelerations.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  accuracy  of  the  velocities  and  accelerations  initially  may  seem  counter  intuitive.  This 
disagreement  is  made  clearer  when  one  considers  two  things:  the  underpredicted  projectile  acceleration 
during  piston  rebound,  and  the  smoothing  effect  of  integrating  acceleration  to  get  velocity. 

The  simulation  in  its  present  state  has  shown  the  ability  to  predict  cycle  timing  cycle  type  and 
velocities  fairly  well.  The  pressure  histories  are  also  fairly  well  predicted  for  significant  portions  of  the 
ballistic  event  and  are  comparable  to  results  obtained  in  other  numerical  studies4,5.  Considering  the 
complexity  of  the  ballistic  event  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  simulation,  the  results  are  acceptable 
and,  more  importantly,  useful.  Even  though  further  improvements  could  probably  be  made  to  the 
simulation  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  data  from  several  more  experimental  shots  to  do  so.  The 
experimental  shots  are  costly  and  time  consuming  and  are  not  deemed  appropriate  at  present. 
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It  is  felt  that  the  simulation’s  performance  is  adequate  for  an  initial  study  of  the  Wave  Gun  firing  cycle’s 
potential  to  reduce  model  loading. 

4.2  Eglin  Light  Gas  Gun  Simulations 

A  limited  parametric  study  was  performed  on  the  LGG  (Figure  17)  used  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base’s  Aeroballistic  Range  Facility.  It  was  desired  to  explore  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of  adapting 
the  Wave  Gun  firing  cycle  to  the  Eglin  facility.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  simulate  the  isentropic 
compression  cycle  on  which  the  Eglin  Gun  now  operates.  Unfortunately,  the  Eglin  Gun  is  not 
instrumented,  and  therefore,  no  pressure  history  data  for  this  gun  are  available.  Consequently  ,  the 
simulated  results  could  only  be  compared  to  the  experimental  muzzle  velocities.  Shot  parameters  and 
muzzle  velocities  were  obtained  from  a  shot  log  of  actual  free  flight  aeroballistic  tests  at  the  Eglin  facility . 
After  some  tailoring  of  the  propellant  bum  rate  exponent,  satisfactory  simulations  were  obtained  Seven 
simulations  were  run  with  muzzle  velocities  ranging  from  3560  feet  per  second  to  5928  feet  per  second 
These  are  for  comparison  to  the  Wave  Gun  type  firing  cycle  to  be  adapted  to  the  Eglin  Gun.  These  results 
are  shown  in  Table  5. 


Table  5:  Isentropic  compression  cycle  simulation  results 


Propellant 
charge  (Ibm) 

Helium  Charge 
pressure  (psi) 

Shot  start 
pressure  (ksi) 

Maximum  gun 
pressure  (psi) 

Muzzle 
velocity  (fps) 

Maximum 

projectile 

acceleration 

(G's) 

0.92592 

514 

4 

13378 

3560 

24260 

1.08024 

514 

4 

17308 

3963 

31922 

1.23456 

514 

4 

21574 

4371 

40726 

1.38888 

514 

4 

26484 

4770 

49373 

1.54320 

514 

4 

32523 

5164 

57600 

1.69752 

514 

4 

38008 

5551 

68636 

1.85184 

514 

4 

45024 

5928 

81809 

The  Wave  Gun  Cycle  (WGC)  was  adapted  to  the  Eglin  Gun  by  decreasing  the  piston  weight  and 
increasing  the  helium  charge  pressure.  For  the  isentropic  case  the  plastic  piston  is  made  heavy  by 
inserting  a  lead  weight  in  its  core.  The  reduction  in  piston  weight  is  effected  by  removing  this  lead  and  by- 
reducing  its  length  to  the  smallest  value  possible  which  will  still  prevent  it  from  tumbling  in  the  pump 
tube.  A  length  equal  to  its  diameter  was  decided  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  tumbling.  The  resulting 
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Figure  17:  Eglin  Gun  geometry 
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piston  weight  was  0.7  lbm.  The  role  of  pump  tube  length  on  gun  performance  for  the  WGC  was  the  first 
parameter  considered  There  are  at  present  two  pump  tubes  available  for  the  Eglin  gun,  a  long  one  with  a 
length  of  601  cm  and  a  short  one  with  a  length  of  297  cm.  both  with  a  diameter  of  7.62  cm.  Simulations 
were  run  with  helium  charge  pressures  ranging  from  1200  to  2700  psi  for  both  the  long  and  short  pump 
tubes.  The  results  indicated  better  gun  performance  for  the  short  pump  tube  (Figures  18,19).  Based  on 
these  results  a  locally1  optimal  pump  tube  length  was  sought.  This  was  accomplished  by  considering 
pump  tube  lengths  ranging  from  207  cm  to  297  cm,  with  an  optimal  of  267  cm  found  The  performance 
of  the  267  cm  pump  tube  surpassed  that  of  the  two  longer  pump  tubes  (Figures  20.21)  and  was  therefore 
chosen  for  comparing  the  two  cycle  types.  Table  6  and  Table  7  shows  the  results  of  the  pump  tube  length 
comparison. 

A  consequence  of  the  small  volume  pump  tube  used  for  the  WGC  is  that  the  launch  tube  length  can  be 
increased  while  total  gun  length  is  conserved  This  is  a  convenient  result  since  the  total  gun  length  is 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  gun  room  in  which  the  Eglin  launcher  is  housed  This  benefit  was  exploited  in 
the  parametric  study  where  the  total  gun  length  is  held  constant  at  1051  cm.  Using  the  267  cm  pump  tube 
various  simulations  were  run  to  duplicate  the  range  of  velocities  predicted  for  the  isentropic  case,  while 
attempting  to  minimize  acceleration.  Adjustments  to  the  propellant  charge,  helium  charge  pressure  and 
model  shot  start  pressure  were  used  to  achieve  the  desired  velocity  range.  Table  8  below  shows  the  results 
for  the  specified  shot  parameters. 


Table  6:  Wave  Gun  Cycle  results 


Propellant 

charge 

(lbm) 

Helium  Shot  start  Maximum  Muzzle 

Charge  pressure  gun  pressure  velocity 

nressure  (. Dsi )  (ksi)  (psi)  Ops) 

Maximum  projectile 
acceleration  (G’s) 

Cycle 

type 

1.54320 

3600 

8 

11565 

4041 

17010 

1-2 

2.00616 

3600 

12 

14182 

4379 

21276 

2-3 

2.46912 

3600 

12 

17932 

4720 

30536 

1-2 

2.46912 

2700 

20 

23095 

5123 

44800 

2-3 

2.77776 

2700 

20 

27160 

5381 

53303 

2-3 

3.08460 

2400 

20 

33995 

5591 

62214 

2-3 

3.08460 

2700 

20 

32596 

5619 

63972 

2-3 

3.70368 

3600 

24 

41306 

6077 

81035 

2-3 

‘  Previous  work  has  indicated  that  a  global  parameter  optimization  is  extremely’  difficult  due  to  numerous 
local  minima  associated  with  the  complex  interactions  of  the  various  shot  parameters  (see  Reference  12). 
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Figure  21:  Pump  Tube  Length  Comparison 


Table  7:  Pump  tube  length  comparison  -  8  ksi  shot  start  pressure 


Shot  Parameters:  Propellant  load  -  1.54320.  Shot  start  pressure  -  8  ksi,  Piston  start  pressure  -  1  ksi 


Pump  tube  length  (cm) 

Helium  charge  pressure 
(psi) 

Muzzle  velocity  (fps) 

Maximum 
acceleration  (G ’s) 

601 

1200 

2135 

29141 

25444 

2278 

27655 

2100 

2171 

28339 

2400 

2519 

23198 

2700 

2449 

26235 

297 

1200 

2698 

26780 

1500 

111S 

23630 

1800 

2515 

26650 

2100 

2563 

29131 

2400 

2608 

25154 

2700 

2692 

26924 

267 

1200 

2792 

27844 

1500 

2845 

25156 

1800 

2894 

23127 

2100 

2956 

22419 

2400 

2685 

26453 

2700 

2709 

25148 

_ 

Table  8:  Pump  tube  length  comparison  -  12  ksi  shot  start  pressure 


Shot  Parameters:  Propellant  load  -  1.54320,  Shot  start  pressure  -12  ksi.  Piston  start  pressure  - 1  ksi 


Pump  tube  length  (cm) 

Helium  charge  pressure 
(psi) 

Muzzle  velocity  (fps) 

Maximum 
acceleration  < G ’s) 

297 

1200 

3020 

33694 

1500 

2993 

31802 

1800 

2697 

26837 

2100 

2899 

27873 

2400 

2689 

27424 

2700 

2751 

26863 

267 

1200 

3189 

38397 

1500 

3049 

30246 

1800 

2196 

27952 

2100 

2957 

27738 

2400 

3103 

28694 

2700 

2843 

26059 
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In  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  the  isentropic  compression  cycle  (Table  5)  it  is  seen  that  for 
comparable  velocities  the  maximum  acceleration  is  significantly  lower  for  the  WGC.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  again  that  these  results  are  for  the  case  where  total  gun  length  is  conserved  For  the  267  cm 
pump  tube  this  translates  to  a  launch  tube  length  about  twice  that  used  for  the  isentropic  case.  Lest  the 
reader  think  that  the  increased  launch  tube  length  produced  obvious  results,  it  is  worth  noting  that  if  the 
Eglin  Gun  is  operated  in  the  isentropic  compression  mode  using  both  the  long  launch  tube  and  601  cm 
pump  tube  the  results  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  WGC.  In  other  words  to  achieve  the  same 
performance  level  as  the  WGC  a  gun  operating  on  the  isentropic  compression  cycle  would  have  to  be  over 
ten  feet  longer  than  the  gun  currently  used  in  Eglin 's  Aeroballistic  Range  Facility. 
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S.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


3.1  Conclusions 

The  interior  ballistics  simulation  has  been  validated  to  the  point  that  it  is  producing  meaningful 
results.  Furthermore  the  results  are  comparable  to  those  in  other  numerical  studies  such  as  those  found  in 
References  4  and  5.  It  is  felt  that  further  improvements  may  be  made  by  adjusting  the  propellant  bum 
modeling  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  propellant  gas  evolution.  Currently  the  bum  rate  into  the  grain 
surface,  which  is  determined  using  de  Saint  Robert’s  power  law  equation,  is  assumed  uniform  on  the 
entire  grain  surface.  This  may  be  a  poor  assumption  when  the  grain  becomes  fragmented  and  should  be 
investigated  further.  In  addition  a  phenomenon  which  is  known  to  be  occurring  in  the  Astron  Wave  Gun 
is  the  flow  and  subsequent  rapid  cooling  of  gases  in  the  annular  regions  between  the  sleeves  and  the  outer 
pressure  vessel.  This  effect,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  high  ratio  of  surface  area  to  volume  in  the 
annulus,  was  verified  by  Astron  Research  and  Engineering  using  closed  bomb  tests.  This  work  is  detailed 
in  Reference  1 1  where  it  is  suggested  that  this  effect  could  be  modeled  as  a  virtual  leak. 

Some  promising  results  have  been  found  for  the  application  of  the  WGC  to  reduce  model  loading. 
These  results  indicate  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fabricate  additional  parts  for  the  WGC  to  be  applied 
effectively  to  the  Eglin  LGG  model  launcher.  Obviously  it  would  be  preferable  to  identify  a  set  of  shot 
parameters  which  would  improve  performance  and  require  no  gun  modifications.  Based  on  the  present 
results  this  scenario  seems  unlikely.  However,  the  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  completely  without  a 
more  thorough  parametric  investigation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  definitive  answer  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Eglin  Launcher  in  the  WGC  mode  has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  present  study.  However,  though  it 
now  appears  that  the  WGC  does  not  inherently  produce  lower  model  loading,  it  is  also  evident  that  some 
gains  can  be  with  appropriate  launcher  geometries.  The  present  investigators  intend  to  continue  the 
parametric  study  of  this  cy  cle  to  extend  its  envelope  of  applicability  for  the  type  of  testing  that  is 
performed  in  the  Eglin  aeroballistic  facility. 
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5.2  Recommendations 


The  results  of  the  simulations  indicate  that  significant  improvement  in  launcher  performance 
should  be  attainable  utilizing  the  WGC.  It  would  be  advantageous  at  this  point  to  initiate  a  limited 
experimental  study  using  Eglin’s  current  light  gas  gun.  This  would  be  useful  in  locating  and  correcting 
inadequacies  in  the  simulation  which  are  certain  to  occur  when  a  new  gun  system  is  modeled.  It  is  not 
feasible  to  modify-  the  Eglin  gun  to  accommodate  pressure-sensing  instrumentation.  However,  the  authors 
are  aware  of  two  pieces  of  equipment  that  the  Eglin  facility  currently  has  at  its  disposal  which  would  be 
suitable  for  inbore  measurements  requiring  no  modifications  to  the  gun.  These  are  the  doppler  radar 
which  was  used  in  the  present  experimental  program  and  a  VISAR  laser  interferometer.  Data  from  such 
tests  would  provide  support  for  an  extensive  parametric  study  involving  pump  tube  volume,  helium  charge 
pressure,  propellant  type  and  loading  and  piston  and  model  start  pressures.  In  this  study  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  finding  a  suitable  configuration  w  hich  would  require  the  least  number  of  modifications  to  the 
present  gun  sy  stem. 
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6.  Nomenclature 


A  Barrel  or  launch  tube  cross-sectional  area  P,p(x) 

A(x)  Cross-sectional  area  of  gun  at  x  y 

a0  Initial  sound  speed  in  driv  er  gas 
C0  Constant  used  to  specify  thickness  of  shock  region 
E  Specific  internal  energy 

j  Mass  point  number 

L  Barrel  or  launch  tube  length 

M  Mass 

n  cycle  number 

P  pressure 

p  pressure  in  driver  gas 

/Wr  Maximum  base  pressure 

pG  Initial  pressure  in  driver  gas 

pp  Projectile  base  pressure 

p  Average  base  pressure 

q  Artificial  viscosity 

t  Time 

u  Velocity  of  driver  gas 

um  Muzzle  velocity 

up  Projectile  velocity 

V  specific  volume 

x  Spatial  coordinate 

xp  Distance  projectile  has  traveled  down  barrel 

tj  Piezometric  efficiency 


Density 

Ratio  of  specific  heats 
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CHARACTERIZATION  OF  ELECTRO-OPTIC  POLYMERS 


Vincent  G.  Dominic 
Assistant  Professor 
Center  for  Electro-Optics 
University  of  Dayton 


Abstract 

We  present  a  simple  experimental  procedure  that  uses  a  slowly-rotating  Fabry-Perot  etalon  to 
measure  simultaneously  the  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption  in  a  poled  polymer.  Both  effects 
generally  contribute  to  the  electro-optic  signal  from  such  material  systems  and  can  be  distinguished  by 
rotating  the  sample  and  observing  asymmetric  peaks  in  the  signal.  The  experimental  results  show  the 
expected  increase  in  both  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption  as  the  probe  wavelength  approaches 
the  absorption  band  of  the  chromophore.  Furthermore,  the  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient  displays  a  periodic  variation  that  we  attribute  to  multiple-etalon  interference.  The 
stratified  nature  of  the  thin-film  structure  causes  the  multiple-reflection  interference.  This  artifact 
will  pollute  most  of  the  standard  electro-optic  characterization  techniques  for  poled-polymer  films. 

We  also  report  on  initial  studies  of  in-plane  poling  experiments  for  making  an  electro-optic  probe 
that  will  sense  ultrafast  electrical  signals  on  circuit  boards.  Our  system  is  different  than  previous 
probes  because  the  electro-optic  sensing  material  will  be  a  poled  polymer  attached  to  the  end  of  a  fiber. 
Such  a  probe  can  be  placed  to  investigate  any  spot  on  a  circuit  board  and  allows  multiple  probes  simply 
by  using  multiple  fibers.  We  have  found  that  in-plane  poling  of  polymers  is  nontrivial  because  of 
breakdown  problems  at  the  polymer/ air  interface. 
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CHARACTERIZATION  OF  ELECTRO-OPTIC  POLYMERS 


Vincent  G.  Dominic 


Introduction 

This  effort  concentrated  on  two  different  aspects  of  electro-optic  ( EO )  thin-film  poled  polymers. 
The  majority  of  the  effort  reported  here  concerns  a  novel  twist  on  the  Fabry-Perot  characterization 
technique  for  poled  polymer  films.  We  found  that  by  utilizing  a  reasonably  "thick"  (1  mm)  etalon 
containing  both  the  active  polymer  layer  as  well  as  the  glass  substrate  we  could  determine  both  the 
electric-field-induced  change  in  the  refractive  index  ( electro-refraction  —>  ER)  as  well  as  the  change  in 
the  absorption  coefficient  ( electro-absorption  EA)  of  the  polymer.  We  need  only  rotate  the  sample 
±2.5°  from  normal  to  view  five  etalon  resonances.  The  ER  signal  component  switches  sign  on  either  side 
of  a  resonance  so  that  if  only  ER  is  present  one  expects  equal  positive  and  negative  excursions  on  the  EO 
signal.  The  vertical  asymmetry  that  we  often  observe  is  therefore  indicative  of  either  electro- 
absorption  or  a  measurement  artifact  -  multiple  etalon  interference.  Our  technique  is  wonderfully 
simple  and  helps  distinguish  the  generally  unwanted  absorptive  behavior  near  a  resonance  from  the 
desired  refractive  response.  Part  I  describes  this  work. 

We  also  pursued  a  device  application  aimed  at  utilizing  the  favorable  linear  and  nonlinear 
properties  of  thin-film  polymer  systems.  Our  device  goal  was  a  moveable  electro-optic  probe  capable 
of  ultrafast  electrical  detection.  To  accomplish  this  goal  studied  in-plane  poling  of  thin  layers  of 
polymer  films.  In-plane  poling  means  that  both  electrodes  are  coplanar  so  that  the  polar  axis  of  the 
poled  polymer  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  layer.  This  proved  more  difficult  than  expected  because  of 
electrical  breakdown  in  the  substrate  and  in  the  air.  We  recently  overcame  this  problem  and  are 
progressing  towards  our  goal  of  the  EO  probe.  Part  II  describes  this  work 

Part  I:  Complete  Electro-Optic  Characterization  of  Thin-Film  Poled  Polymers 

While  investigating  Mach-Zehnder  and  Michelson1-2  methods  of  measuring  the  electro-optic 
properties  of  thin-film  poled  polymers  we  noticed  disturbingly  erratic  behavior  of  electro-optic 
coefficients  (r,;).  In  particular  we  noticed  a  non-physical  variation  of  the  EO  coefficient  as  we 
translated  the  probe  beam  location  within  the  poled  region.  The  test  structure  that  we  used  in  these 
measurements  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  poling  electrodes  are  the  indium  tin  oxide  ( ITO )  layer  and  the 
gold  electrode/ mirror. 
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Figure  1  Schematic  view  of  the  poled-polymer  thin-film  test  structure.  The  poled  region  of  the  polymer  lies 
between  the  intersection  of  the  ITO  and  gold  electrodes.  Typical  thickness  dimensions  are  (substrate  -1 
mm,  ITO  ~60  nm ,  the  polymer  -2  |im,  and  the  gold  -35  -  50  nm). 


The  polymer  that  lies  near  the  center  of  the  region  between  the  ITO  electrode  and  the  gold 
electrode  is  assumed  to  be  uniformly  poled.  However,  in  a  Michelson  interferometric  geometry  we 
observed  the  spatial  dependence  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  the  electro-optic  signal  at  normal  incidence.  Since 
the  polymer  was  spin  coated  onto  the  glass  slide,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is  certainly  nonuniform. 
The  data  of  Fig.  2  indicates  that  a  measurement  artifact  associated  with  interference  is  polluting  the 
Michelson  measurement  of  the  EO  signal.  During  investigation  of  this  artifact  we  included  a  motorized 
rotation  stage  to  accurately  position  the  sample  at  normal  incidence.  As  the  sample  rotated  we  noticed 
Fabry-Perot  resonances  in  the  transmitted  light  signal  and  asymmetric  resonance  behavior  in  the  EO 
signal.  This  observation  led  to  a  detailed  investigation  of  electro-refraction,  electro-absorption,  and 
multiple-etalon  interference. 


Horizontal  Position  [mm] 

Figure  2  Electro-optic  modulation  signal  vs.  position  across  the  poled  region  of  the  Dow  polymer  sample 
labeled  TP86:  minimum  signals  (  •  ),  maximum  signals(  □  ).  The  test  structure  was  translated  in  the 
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transverse  plane  as  the  positions  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  signals  were  recorded. 

Many  techniques  for  characterizing  electro-optic  polymers  have  been  developed.  The 
measurement  methods  include:  Michelson  and  Mach-Zehnder  interferometric  techniques,1-2  attenuated 
total  reflection  techniques,3-4  ellipsometric/polarimetry  techniques,5"10  and  Fabry-Perot  etalon 
modulation  schemes.11'16  We  developed  a  method  that  is  a  variation  of  previous  Fabry-Perot 
characterization  methods.  The  primary  difference  is  that  we  use  a  much  thicker  etalon  (millimeters 
instead  of  microns)  whose  thickness  includes  the  glass  substrate  of  the  sample.  The  primary  advantage 
of  the  thicker  etalon  is  that  it  displays  multiple  resonance  peaks  for  small  rotation  angles.  We 
typically  observe  transmissivity  curves  with  five  resonance  peaks  within  a  5°  rotation  (±2.5°  from 
normal).  The  multiple  resonances  allow  accurate  determination  of  the  etalon  parameters.  Another 
significant  advantage  is  that  by  rotating  through  several  resonance  peaks  we  can  discern  whether 
multiple  effects  contribute  to  the  modulation  signal.  Typically,  this  is  evidenced  by  a  vertically  offset 
modulation  signal.  Additional  advantages  of  our  method  are  a  simple  experimental  setup,  results 
interpretation  is  straightforward,  and  the  sample  structure  is  consistent  with  that  used  by  many  other 
measurement  techniques.  For  example,  the  sample  is  readily  switched  into  a  Mach-Zehnder  or 
ellipsometric/ reflection  setup  to  verify  results. 

Generally,  electro-optic  devices  require  a  relatively  large,  phase-only  modulation.  This  accounts 
for  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  the  field  induced  changes  in  the  refractive  index.  An,  denoted  herein 
as  electro-refraction  (ER).  Relatively  few  papers  discuss  the  concurrent  field-induced  change  in 
absorption,  Aa,  denoted  electro-absorption  (EA).7"9-17'22  The  composite  electro-optic  (EO)  effect  results 
from  both  phase  and  amplitude  modulations  of  the  probe  light  beam.  With  a  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient  the  real  part  governs  the  phase  modulations  and  the  imaginary  part  describes  the 
amplitude  modulations.  Decomposition  into  phase  and  amplitude  effects  becomes  particularly 
important  when  the  probe  wavelength  approaches  the  chromophore  absorption  band.9-2j 
Unfortunately,  the  resonant  enhancement  of  electro-refraction  is  accompanied  by  increased  electro¬ 
absorption.  If  neglected,  the  interaction  of  the  competing  effects  may  lead  to  significant  over-  or  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  electro-optic  coefficient.  We  also  found  that  unwanted  surface  reflections  give  signal 
asymmetries  that  can  be  incorrectly  interpreted  as  electro-absorption.  These  multiple  surface 
reflections  are  characterized  with  a  simple  model  showing  how  this  artifact  imposes  the  appearance 
of  electro-absorption  onto  a  purely  electro-refractive  signal.  By  measuring  the  wavelength  dispersion 
of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient,  the  spurious  multiple-reflection  artifact  (which  oscillates 
with  wavelength)  can  be  distinguished  from  the  underlying  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption. 

Sample  description  and  experimental  setup 
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Figure  3  shows  the  sample  geometry  and  the  experimental  arrangement  that  we  used  for  the 
electro-optic  characterization  experiments.  The  substrate  is  a  =1  mm  thick  glass  slide  coated  with  the 
transparent  conductor  indium  tin  oxide  (/TO).  The  /TO  is  etched  so  that  a  narrow  stripe  extends  the 
length  of  the  slide.  This  stripe  acts  as  one  electrical  contact.  The  polymer  is  then  spin-coated  on  top  of 
the  /TO  with  a  thickness  of  approximately  2  pm.  Once  the  polymer  dries,  a  thin  stripe  of  gold  is 
evaporated  on  top,  perpendicular  to  the  /TO  stripe.  This  gold  strip  serves  as  the  second  electrical 
contact  for  the  sample.  This  structure  sandwiches  a  =25  mm2  rectangular  region  of  the  polymer  between 
the  /TO  and  gold  contacts.  This  region  of  the  sample  is  poled  by  first  heating  the  polymer  to  its  glass 
transition  temperature  and  then  applying  a  strong  dc  electric  field  (=100  V/um).  The  torque  on  the 
dipolar  chromophore  molecules  causes  a  macroscopic  polar  alignment  within  the  polymer.  After 
decreasing  the  temperature,  the  cooled  polymer  semi-permanently  maintains  the  non-centrosymmetric 
alignment  of  the  chromophores  within  the  electro-optically  active  poled  region. 


(a)  (b) 


Figure  3  Schematic  view  of  the  generic  poled-polymer  sample  geometry  (not  to  scale)  and  the  experimental 
arrangement,  (a)  Sample  description:  The  sample  consists  of  the  following  layers:  gold 
electrode /mirror,  polymer  layer,  ITO  contact,  and  the  glass  substrate.  The  substrate  is  typically  =1  mm 

thick,  the  ITO  =60  nm  thick,  the  polymer  =2  pm  thick,  and  the  gold  =35-50  run  thick,  (b)  A  laser  beam 
transmitted  through  the  poled  region  of  the  Fabry-Perot  structure  is  collected  by  a  photodiode.  The 
sample  is  slowly  rotated  through  ±2.5°  as  the  lockin  measures  the  angular  dependence  of  both  the 
average  photodiode  signal  and  the  modulation  signal  (light  signal  variation  imposed  by  the  signal 
generator).  A  computer  (not  shown)  controls  the  sample  rotation  and  acquires  the  data. 


After  poling,  the  sample  is  attached  to  a  motorized  rotation  stage  and  slowly  rotated  ±2.5°  while 
the  transmitted  light  beam  is  monitored,  as  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  3b.  The  full  angular 
dependence  of  both  the  transmittance  and  the  field-induced  transmittance  modulation  is  measured. 
Both  An  and  Aa  of  the  poled  polymer  are  measured  in  this  simple  way.  References  7-9  and  21-22 
describe  techniques  that  also  measure  the  real  and  imaginary  components  of  the  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient,  but  not  with  the  simplicity  of  the  present  method.  Recently,  Ziari  et  al.  suggested  an 
elegant  method  based  on  Young's  double-slit  experiment  that  also  measures  both  the  phase  and 
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amplitude  modulation  effects  in  poled  polymers.17  Their  technique  requires  coplanar-poled  samples. 

We  direct  a  laser  beam  through  the  poled  region  of  the  sample  and  collect  the  transmitted  light 
with  a  photodiode.  The  gold  and  ITO  serve  as  contacts  for  applying  the  modulation  voltage.  The  gold 
and  glass/air  interface  provide  mirrors  for  the  etalon.  A  sinusoidal  voltage  (±16  V,  5  kHz)  applied 
across  the  =2  urn  thick  polymer  layer  induces  phase  and  amplitude  changes  in  the  sample.  A  Stanford 
Research  SR530  lockin  amplifier  measures  both  the  average  and  the  time-varying  components  of  the 
transmitted  light  signal  while  a  controlled  actuator  slowly  rotates  the  sample  through  ±2.5°  (0°  = 
normal  incidence).  We  are  careful  to  insure  that  the  rotational  axis  is  centered  on  the  incidence  spot  to 
prevent  translation  of  the  beam  across  the  poled  region  as  the  sample  rotates.  This  is  important 
because  the  spin-coating  process  results  in  a  polymer  layer  with  varying  thickness  (see  Fig.  2).  Even 
sub-wavelength  thickness  variations  can  strongly  affect  the  Fabry-Perot's  throughput.  The  input  beam 
is  vertically  polarized  so  that  the  r13  =  r13  +  i  %  component  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  is 
measured  (using  the  notation  of  ref.  7).  The  incidence  angle  is  small  enough  so  that  the  contribution  of 
the  r3~  component  can  be  ignored  even  if  we  utilize  p-polarized  light. 


Single-etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model 


Let  us,  for  the  moment,  ignore  some  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  in  our  sample  and  model  the  sandwich 
structure  with  only  two  reflections:  the  gold  film  and  the  air/substrate  interface.  This  corresponds  to 
etalon  C  in  Fig.  3a.  The  etalon  thickness  includes  the  electro-optically  active  polymer  layer,  the  ITO, 
and  the  glass  substrate.  The  reflectivities  and  transmisivities  for  the  three  reflecting  surfaces  (1  = 


gold,  2  =  polymer /ITO /glass  interface,  3  =  air/glass  interface)  are  labeled  n,  r;  (j  =  1,2,3),  and  we  assume 
here  that  r2  =  0.  The  refractive  indices  of  the  glass  and  polymer  are  denoted  as  ng  and  np,  respectively. 
The  5-polarized  probe  beam  selects  the  ordinary  refractive  index  of  the  polymer  np  =  na.  The  layer 
thicknesses  are  Lg  and  Lp  and  the  glass  substrate  is  assumed  to  have  no  absorption  at  any  of  the 
wavelengths  of  interest.  The  ITO  is  very  thin  compared  to  either  the  polymer  or  the  glass  layer  and  is 
therefore  ignored  in  this  simple  model.  The  intensity  transmission  of  this  simplified  Fabry-Perot 
etalon  is: 


4*  l*. 1 


1  ‘3 


denom 


(la) 


where: 


denom  =  (l  +  r,r3e  a-L-y  -  4e~a’  L’  r,  r3 sin2(5). 


(lb) 


ap  is  the  absorption  in  the  polymer  and: 

5  =  -Jns  ~  sin2  0  +  Lp  inP  ~  sin20| 


(2) 
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with  the  wavelength  X  and  the  external  angle  of  incidence  Q 

The  applied  modulation  voltage  induces  a  change  in  both  np  and  ap.  In  the  case  were  the 
absorption  is  reasonably  small  such  that  ap  X  «  1 ,  Clays  and  Schildkraut7  showed  that  the  field- 
induced  perturbations  Anp  and  Aap  may  be  written  in  terms  of  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the 


complex  electro-optic  coefficient  rI3: 


An 


p 


1  i 

~2  n'p  r>3 


-'applied 


(3a) 


and: 


Aa„ 


2*  3  p 

-  ftp  ^  13  applied 


where  Eapplied  is  the  applied  modulation  field: 


applied 


^^-cos(2k  ft) 

h 


(3b) 


(4) 


and  /is  the  modulation  frequency. 


The  differential  change  in  the  transmitted  intensity  caused  by  the  field-induced  modulation  is: 


(-Aap  Lp)  (l  -  r,  r3  a-*'  L’ )  (l  +  r,  r3  e~a’  L- )  ] 


A1  =  rrans 
trans  , 

denom 


+  4  r{  r3  e  a»  L> 


A  Jrip  -  Sin2© 


(5) 


The  first  term  in  braces  is  the  electro-absorptive  effect  while  the  second  is  the  electro-refractive. 
Equations  1  and  5  provide  a  theoretical  model  to  fit  the  measured  data.  Notice  that  after  Eqn.  1  is 
utilized  to  fit  the  transmittance  signal,  all  the  parameters  except  Anp  and  Aap  are  determined. 
Equations  3  &  5  show  that  both  Anp  and  Aap  contribute  linearly  to  the  If  lockin  signal. 

The  linear  dependence  of  the  electro-optic  perturbations  is  verified  by  varying  the  amplitude  of 
the  applied  modulation  voltage.  The  electro-strictive,  electro-mechanical,  and  Kerr  effects  are 
ignored  because  they  will  appear  as  2/ signals  on  the  lockin  \  «  \Eapplied[\  By  contrast,  a  piezoelectric 

effect,  ALp,  will  contribute  to  the  If  signal.  Inspection  of  Eqn.  1  shows  that  the  functional  form  of  the 
piezoelectric  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  Eqn.  5  but  with  the  A  shifted  to  Lp  in  both  terms  within 
braces.  The  large  numerical  factor  2n/X  in  the  second  term  indicates  that  ALp  will  give  essentially  the 
same  angular  dependence  as  Anp.  To  determine  whether  there  is  a  piezoelectric  contribution,  a  second 

sample  made  with  the  same  polymer  but  with  a  more  reflective  gold  layer  is  placed  in  a  Michelson 
interferometer  with  the  gold  contact  as  one  of  the  retroreflecting  mirrors.  With  the  sample  in  this 
orientation  the  light  does  not  pass  through  the  polymer  and  therefore  electro-refraction  and  electro- 
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absorption  cannot  contribute  to  the  signal.  Any  piezoelectric  effect  in  the  polymer  will  move  the  gold 
mirror  and  thus  contribute  to  the  lockin  signal.  In  this  experimental  configuration  we  observed  no 
evidence  of  piezoelectricity  in  this  polymer  system. 


0  180  360° 


5 


Figure  4  This  figure  shows  how  the  electro-refractive  (ER)  signal  and  the  electro-absorptive  signal  (EA) 
interfere  to  give  an  asymmetric  response  as  the  Fabry-Perot  structure  is  rotated.  Part  (a)  shows  the 

low  finesse  (J  =  1.5)  transmittance  variation  with  5  and  indicates  two  points  where  the  ER  signal 
magnitude  is  maximized.  The  arrows  indicate  how  a  positive  An  affects  the  transmittance.  Part  (b) 
shows  the  expected  ER  response  (positive  An)  while  part  (c)  shows  the  EA  response  (positive  Aa :).  The 
total  signal,  ER+EA,  in  part  (d)  displays  a  strong  vertical  asymmetry. 
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The  angular  dependence  of  the  electro-absorptive  term  is  determined  by  the  variation  of  / 
whereas  the  electro-refractive  term  varies  according  to  Itrms  sin  8.  This  gives  a  strong  asymmetry  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  lockin  signal  peaks  as  the  incidence  angle  changes  such  that  <5  shifts  by  =tl  If  Eqn.  lb 
is  re-written  as: 

denom  =  1  +  (r,  r3  +  2e'“':'r,  r3  cos 5  (6) 

then  because  of  the  cos  8  term,  the  transmitted  intensity  is  at  the  mid-visibility  point  of  the  Fabry- 
Perot  resonance  when  8  is  approximately  n/2  or  3n/2.  At  both  these  points,  labeled  A  and  B  in  Fig.  4 
below,  the  electro-absorptive  (EA)  contribution  to  the  lockin  signal  has  the  same  magnitude  and  sign 
whereas  the  electro-refractive  (ER)  signal  is  of  equal  magnitude  but  opposite  sign.  This  behavior  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  At  point  A  there  is  constructive  interference  (the  ER  &  EA  signal  components  add) 
while  at  point  B  there  is  destructive  interference  (the  ER  &  EA  signal  components  subtract).  Thus,  when 
both  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption  contribute,  the  electro-optic  signal  magnitude  is  unequal 
on  either  side  of  a  Fabry-Perot  resonance.  Such  asymmetries  have  been  observed  by  others.21'22 

Experimental  results 

Most  of  the  data  below  is  gathered  using  a  golden  yellow  sample  labeled  TP86  supplied  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company.  Figure  5  displays  the  angular  variation  of  the  average  photodiode  signal 
along  with  the  magnitude  of  the  If  lockin  signal  as  the  poled-polymer  Fabry-Perot  sample  is  rotated. 
The  data  are  represented  by  dots  and  the  theoretical  curve  fits  using  Eqns.  1  and  5  are  displayed  as 
solid  lines.  The  average  signal  shows  the  expected  low-finesse  Airy  function  behavior.  According  to 
the  simple  model  discussed  above,  there  is  no  electro-absorptive  contribution  to  the  modulation  signal 
because  the  positive  and  negative  peaks  of  the  lockin  signal  are  of  equal  magnitude.  The  signal 
variation  with  incidence  angle  is  shaped  as  one  would  expect  for  a  purely  electro-refractive  electro¬ 
optic  effect.  The  advantage  of  our  thick  etalon  (mm)  versus  the  thin  (urn)  etalons  studied  previously11' 
16  is  the  appearance  of  many  resonances  while  tuning  over  small  angles  (0<h>±2.5°).  This  gives  ample 
data  to  precisely  determine  the  An  variation.  The  data  sets  are  analyzed  by  first  using  Eqn.  1  to  fit  the 
average  signal  angular  dependence.  This  is  a  three  parameter  fit  where  the  incident  optical  power, 
the  cavity  finesse,  and  the  thickness  of  the  polymer  are  allowed  to  vary.  The  polymer  thickness  is 
restricted  to  vary  by  less  than  ±A  and  the  finesse  does  not  change  by  more  than  10%  for  any  of  our  probe 
wavelengths.  Since  the  air/glass  interface  has  low  reflectivity  the  finesse  of  the  cavity  is  only  =1.37. 
After  fitting  the  average  photodiode  signal,  all  parameters  are  held  fixed  except  An  and  Aa  which  are 
then  fit  to  the  variations  in  the  lockin  signal. 
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Figure  5  (a)  Average  photodiode  signal  and  theoretical  fit  (dots=data/  line=fit)  as  the  etalon  is  rotated  with  A  = 

604.8  nm.  (b)  Lockin  signal  dependence  on  the  incidence  angle  with  the  raw  data  (dots)  and  the 
theoretical  fit  (solid  line).  The  average  signal  shows  the  expected  low-finesse  etalon  behavior  and  the 
lockin  signal  displays  symmetric  peaks  that  reach  their  maximum  where  the  slope  of  the  average  signal 
is  highest.  The  modulation  signal  has  equal  magnitude  on  either  side  of  a  Airy-function  transmittance 
resonance. 


By  tuning  the  probe  laser  to  A  =  594.1  nm,  the  appearance  of  the  lockin  signal  is  dramatically 
altered.  According  to  the  simple  model,  the  vertical  asymmetry  of  the  modulation  signal  apparent  in 
Fig.  6a  is  the  signature  of  the  electro-absorptive  effect  interfering  with  the  electro-refractive  effect.  If 
the  laser  is  tuned  even  closer  to  the  absorption  edge  of  the  chromophore  then  electro-absorption 
completely  dominates  the  measurement.15  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6b  below  where  a  probe  laser 
wavelength  of  A  =  543.5  nm  is  used  on  the  golden  yellow  sample  whose  absorption  edge  lies  at 
approximately  A  =  520  nm.  Notice  that  the  lockin  signal  never  crosses  zero  (compare  to  Fig.  5b,  6a). 


Figure  6  (a)  Lockin  signal  variation  as  the  etalon  is  rotated  in  a  A  =  594.1  nm  probe  beam.  The  peaks  of  the 

lockin  signal  are  quite  asymmetric:  the  positive  excursion  is  about  four  times  larger  than  the  negative 
excursion,  (b)  Lockin  signal  dependence  on  the  incidence  angle  at  A  =  543.5  nm.  In  this  case  the  signal 
never  crosses  zero  and  electro-absorption  completely  dominates  the  measurement.  In  both  (a)  and  (b) 
the  dots  are  raw  data  and  the  solid  curve  is  the  theoretical  fit  using  the  single  etalon,  ER/EA- 
interference  model.  The  average  signals  incident  on  the  photodiode  displayed  low-finesse  etalon 
behavior  much  like  Fig.  5a. 
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A  tunable  HeNe  laser  was  then  used  to  roughly  determine  the  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro¬ 
optic  coefficient.  At  a  probe  wavelength  of  A  =  543.5  run  we  measured  r13  =  (5  +  i  1 .25)  pm/ V .  Both  the 

electro-refractive  ( ER )  and  electro-absorptive  (EA)  contributions  to  the  signal  increased  dramatically 
as  the  probe  wavelength  approached  the  edge  of  the  chromophore  absorption  band.  This  behavior  is 
generally  expected  (see,  for  example,  the  two-level  models  developed  in  refs.  9  and  23).  Curiously,  the 
measured  EA  coefficient  switched  sign  at  a  probe  wavelength  of  A  =  612  nm.  This  is  difficult  to  explain 
since  the  absorption  itself  monotonically  decreases  for  wavelengths  longer  than  A  =  520  nm  (see  Fig.  7). 
In  fact,  further  investigations  revealed  that  the  EA  coefficient  magnitude  varied  and  switched  sign  as 
the  probe  beam  was  moved  to  different  spots  within  the  poled  region.  This  erratic  behavior  may  be 
caused  by  the  nonuniform  thickness  of  the  film  created  during  the  spin-coating  process,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2  above.  Since  the  electro-optic  coefficient  represents  a  fundamental  property  of  the  material,  it 
should  be  independent  of  the  polymer  layer  thickness,  as  was  nicely  demonstrated  in  ref.  14. 
Furthermore,  the  actual  electro-absorption  for  A  >  590  nm  is  very  small.  Therefore,  we  don't  expect 
significant  electro-absorption  at  these  wavelengths.  However,  the  modulation  signal  data  at  both  A  = 
612  and  632.8  nm  displayed  a  strong  vertical  asymmetry.  We  show  below  that  the  unwanted 
reflectivity  from  the  polymer//TO/glass  interface  leads  to  vertically  offset  lockin  signals  that  can  be 
incorrectly  interpreted  as  the  £A  effect.  Further  evidence  for  this  unwanted  reflectivity  is  shown  in 
the  measured  absorbance  spectra  of  the  TP86  polymer  system  using  a  Perkin-Elmer  UV/VIS 
spectrophotometer.  Figure  7  below  shows  clear  Fabry-Perot  etalon  resonances  throughout  the  spectrum. 
The  periodicity  of  the  resonances  predicts  well  the  polymer  layer  thickness.  Thus,  although  the  A  = 
543.5  nm  data  in  Fig.  6b  is  clearly  indicative  of  electro-absorption,  the  longer  wavelength  data  is 
polluted  by  multiple  reflections  that  give  the  appearance  of  electro-absorption. 


Wavelength  (nm) 

Figure  7  Fabry-Perot  resonance  oscillations  in  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  TP86  polymer  sample.  The  solid 
line  is  a  fit  based  on  an  etalon  filled  with  material  of  n=1.7  and  =2.9  pm.  thick/  This  corresponds  to  the 
distance  between  the  gold  mirror  and  the  glass//70/polymer  interface. 
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To  better  understand  the  multiple  etalon  problem,  the  electro-optic  dispersion  of  the  TP86  sample 
was  re-measured  with  a  dye  laser.  Pumping  a  rhodamine-6G  dye  with  an  argon  laser  allows  tuning  of 
the  probe  wavelength  over  a  range  from  A  =  565-627.5  nm.  Figure  8  shows  the  wavelength  dependence 
of  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  r13  determined  at  2.5  nm 
intervals.  Notice  that  the  imaginary  part  (EA-component)  shows  a  clear  periodic  variation  with  a 
period  of  =30  nm.  This  variation  is  unphysical  based  on  the  monotonic  decrease  of  the  absorption  over 
this  wavelength  range.  The  oscillation  is  caused  by  the  additional  etalons  (A  &  B  in  Fig.  3a)  created  by 
the  unwanted  polymer / ITO  /  glass  reflection.  Also  note  that  the  sinusoidal  variation  of  both  the  ER  and 
EA  components  are  superimposed  on  a  curve  that  decreases  at  longer  wavelengths.  The  true  absorption 
spectra  of  this  sample  (underneath  the  etalon  resonances  shown  in  Fig.  7)  monotonically  decreases  for 
wavelengths  A  >  520  nm.  The  oscillation  period  in  the  imaginary  part  of  the  electro-optic  coefficient 
corresponds  to  an  etalon  with  the  thickness  and  refractive  index  of  the  TP86  polymer  (A  in  Fig.  3a): 

AX  =  X2/(lnpLp')  =  36  nm  (7) 

where  L,=  2.9  |im  and  np  =  1.7.  The  polymer  thickness  was  determined  by  fitting  an  Airy  function  to  the 
weak,  periodic  oscillation  observed  in  the  sample  absorption  spectra.  The  periodic  variation  in  the 
absorbance  is  also  caused  by  the  thin  A  etalon.  Figure  9  shows  a  series  of  measurements  in  the  dispersion 
determination;  each  graph  displays  both  the  average  photodiode  signal  variation  as  well  as  the 
electro-optic  modulation  signal  for  various  dye  laser  probe  wavelengths.  Notice  that  the  functional 
fits  are  uniformly  good  across  the  entire  data  set. 
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Wavelength  (nm) 

Figure  8  Dispersion  of  the  real  r13  and  imaginary  s13  components  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  for 
TP86.  The  oscillation  in  both  components  is  caused  by  a  multiple  etalon  artifact.  The  increase  of  the 
electro-refractive  component  r13  at  shorter  wavelengths  suggests  the  true  nature  of  the  dispersion. 
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Figure  9  Angular  variation  of  the  average  photodiode  and  electro-optic  modulation  signals  from  the  Fabry- 
Perot  electro-optic  measurement  technique  (X  =  595.0  rim  to  607.5  nm  in  2.5  nm  increments).  The 
experimental  data  are  represented  by  dots  and  theoretical  curve  fits  by  lines.  The  theoretical  fits  use 
the  single  etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model.  Note  that  the  complete  data  set  extended  from  X  =  565.0  nm 
to  627.5  nm  in  2.5  nm  increments. 
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Multiple  etalon,  no-electro-absorption  model 

The  previously  discussed  model  ignored  the  unwanted  reflectivity  of  the  polymer/ZTO/substrate 
interface.  This  reflectivity  gives  rise  to  the  unphysical  oscillatory  behavior  of  the  EA  coefficient  s13  in 
Fig.  8.  The  discussion  above  focused  on  Etalon  C.  The  thickness  of  etalon  A  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
polymer  thickness  and  the  transmissivity  of  this  etalon  will  remain  essentially  constant  over  the 
narrow  angular  range  probed  in  our  experiments.  Therefore,  the  electro-refractive  signal  from  this 
etalon  by  itself  remains  constant  as  the  sample  rotates  ±2.5°.  By  contrast,  the  electro-refractive  signal 
from  etalon  C  contains  several  resonant  peaks  as  the  incidence  angle  varies.  The  electro-refractive 
signal  (C)  switches  sign  on  either  side  of  a  resonance  and  therefore  the  signal  from  etalons  A  and  C  will 
add  constructively  /destructively  on  either  side  of  a  resonance.  Notice  that  etalon  B  does  not  contribute 
to  the  modulated  signal  since  the  spacer  layer  (glass)  is  inactive.  The  interference  of  the  two  electro- 
refractive  signal  components  (etalons  A  and  C)  gives  asymmetric  peaks  to  the  lockin  signal  because  of 
the  essentially  constant  offset  contributed  by  etalon  A. 

Thus,  the  multiple-etalon  interference  can  give  a  signal  that  appears  to  be  electro-absorption  but 
in  fact  is  not.  This  point  has  been  carefully  explored  by  the  authors  of  refs.  8  &  9  in  the  context  of  the 
ellipsometry /reflection  geometry  frequently  used  to  measure  the  electro-optic  properties  of  poled 
polymers.  This  effect  is  probably  also  the  source  of  the  asymmetric  electro-optic  signals  observed  in  the 
Mach-Zehnder  experiment  of  Norwood  et  al.2  Vertically  asymmetric  peaks  in  the  modulation  signal, 
on  either  side  of  an  etalon  resonance,  are  also  apparent  in  the  data  of  C.  H.  Wang  et  al.13  These  authors 
utilize  a  Fabry-Perot  at  normal  incidence  and  scan  the  wavelength  (rather  than  the  incidence  angle)  to 
study  the  etalon  resonance  behavior. 

The  importance  of  this  multiple  reflection  effect  must  be  emphasized:  most  of  the  common  electro- 
optic  characterization  techniques  (Fabry-Perot,  ellipsometry/ reflection,  Mach-Zehnder)  for  polymer 
thin  films  are  susceptible  to  pollution  when  multiple  reflections  are  present.  The  popular  method  of 
Teng  &  Man5  is  certainly  affected  (ref.  7-9)  and  one  should  be  careful  in  interpreting  the  coefficients 
determined  without  accounting  for  this  spurious  effect.  With  respect  to  the  dispersion  measurements 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  near  the  absorption  band  (A  =  543.5  nm.  Fib.  6b)  the  signal  is  clearly  dominated  by 
electro-absorption.  The  unwanted  surface  reflection  seems  to  add  a  periodic  oscillation  to  r13  with  a 
magnitude  of  =0.2  pm/V.  Thus,  the  EA  coefficient  is  considered  unpolluted  when  sI3  »  0.2  pm/V.  We 
conclude  that  the  data  shown  in  Fig.  8  contains  both  the  artificial  oscillation  from  multiple-etalon 
interference  and  a  real  electro-absorptive  effect  that  increases  at  shorter  wavelengths. 

We  extend  the  single  etalon  results  to  model  the  coupled  Fabry-Perot  cavity  interference  using  the 
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method  described  in  ref.  24.  First  the  transmission  and  reflection  coefficients  for  the  last  two  layers  of 
the  sample  are  determined  as  if  they  were  the  only  layers  present.  The  reflectivity  of  the  jth  layer 
{bounded  by  reflecting  surfaces  q  and  rJ+l)  is: 


_  rj  +  rj+l  e 


where: 


;•>-!  ,  ,  id 

1  +  rj  rJ+l  e  ■ 


5i  =  nj  Lj  COS{Pj 


(8) 

(9) 


and  rij,  Ljt  &  < pj  are  the  refractive  index,  thickness,  and  propagation  angle  in  the  jth  layer.  The 
transmissivity  of  this  layer  is: 


(10) 


Once  the  field  reflectivity  and  transmissivity  are  found  for  the  jth  layer,  this  layer  is  replaced  by  an 
effective  surface  having  the  properties  dictated  by  Eqns.  8-10.  This  process  is  iterated  until  all  layers 
are  included.24 


In  this  model,  the  thickness  of  the  ITO  layer  is  ignored  but  its  reflectivity  is  included  to  give  three 
reflecting  surfaces  (see  Fig.  3a).  The  polymer  is  the  only  electro-opticallv  active  layer.  Using  Eqns.  8- 
10  and  the  approximation  that  r2  «  r3  <  ru  we  can  show  that: 


Al„ 


_  1  irons  \4rlr2  (Sinr)  . 


.  '  ;  +  4  r,  r3  (sin  S)\  —  -ppp  . 

denom  [  denom  A  /„ 2  _  sin2  0 


2k  Ann  nn  L„ 


(11) 
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where  8  is  the  same  as  Eqn.  2,  denom  is  given  by  Eqn.  lb,  and: 


2k  I  7  .7 

Y  =  —Lp  7{np  -  sin"  0 . 


(12) 


Note  that  the  second  term  in  braces  gives  the  same  electro-refractive  signal  as  Eqn.  5.  Etalon  A  produces 
the  first  term  in  braces.  This  term  gives  a  vertical  offset  to  the  signal  since  it  does  not  switch  sign  as 
quickly  with  0  as  the  sin<5  term.  Thus,  the  interference  of  the  first  term  with  the  second  generates  the 
vertical  asymmetry  of  the  electro-optic  signal.  The  wavelength  periodicity  of  the  siny  term,  given  by 
Eqn.  7,  approximately  matches  the  oscillation  period  of  the  data  in  Fig.  8. 

Equation  11  is  analogous  to  Eqn.  5  because  it  shows  two  terms  that  interfere  to  produce  vertically 
asymmetric  lockin  signals.  However,  the  incidence  angle  (0)  dependence  is  slightly  different  between 
the  two  models.  We  examine  the  modulation  signal  data  for  A  —  612  nm  to  compare  the  two  angular 
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dependencies.  When  the  TP86  sample  is  probed  with  this  wavelength,  we  expect  very  little 
contribution  from  electro-absorption  since  this  wavelength  is  far  from  the  chromophore  absorption 
edge.  However,  asymmetric  peaks  in  the  lockin  signal  are  observed  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  electro¬ 
optic  signal  dependence  is  well  fit  with  either  the  single-etalon,  ERJEA -interference  model  (Fig.  10a) 
or  the  multiple-etalon,  no-electro-absorption  model  (Fig.  10b).  The  average  transmittance  signal 
functional  fits  using  either  model  are  also  quite  satisfactory. 


Single  etalon,  Etf/EA-interference  model  Multiple  etalon,  no  EA  model 
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Incidence  Angle  (°)  Incidence  Angle  (°) 

Figure  10  (left)  At  a  probe  wavelength  A  =  612  run  the  lockin  signal  (bottom)  is  unexpectedly  asymmetric  since  the 

absorption  is  essentially  zero  for  A  >  550  nm.  The  transmittance  (average  photodiode  signal,  top)  and 
the  asymmetric  modulation  signal  (bottom)  are  well  fit  by  the  single-etalon,  1  R/F.A -interference 
equation  (Eqn.  5).  (right)  The  same  data  are  also  well  fit  by  the  multiple-etalon,  no  EA  model. 

We  further  investigated  the  similarity  between  the  two  models  by  numerically  simulating  (at  a 
particular  wavelength)  the  angular  dependence  of  the  transmittance  signal  and  the  electro-optic 
modulation  signal  from  the  multiple-etalon  model.  This  simulation  uses  the  complete  multiple-etalon 
model,  not  the  approximation  given  by  Eqn.  11.  The  simulated  data  is  then  fit  with  Eqns.  1  and  5  from 
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the  single-etalon,  ££/£A-interference  model.  The  functional  fits  to  the  model  data  for  both  the 
average  transmittance  and  the  modulation  signal  are  quite  good.  Our  simulation  generates  data  with 
the  multiple-etalon/no-electro-absorption  model  for  a  series  of  probe  wavelengths  and  fits  each  of 
these  with  the  single-etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model.  The  purely  real  electro-optic  coefficient  rI3(A) 
utilized  in  the  multiple-etalon  model  depends  on  the  wavelength  of  the  simulated  probe  beam.  We 
used  the  dispersion  model  from  ref.  [9]  to  fit  the  data  from  r13  shown  in  Fig.  8  above.  We  also  increased 
the  simulated  thickness  of  the  polymer  layer  to  3.4  pm  to  match  the  periodicity  in  the  measured  data. 
Figure  11  summarizes  the  results  of  the  simulated  dispersion.  The  fitted  electro-absorptive  coefficient 
s  13  oscillates  with  a  period  of  =30  nm.  This  shows  that  the  apparent  oscillation  of  the  EA  coefficient  in 
Fig.  8  above  is  indeed  caused  by  multiple  etalon  effects  and  not  by  actual  variations  of  the  coefficient. 


Wavelength  (nm) 

Figure  11  Result  of  the  simulation  described  in  the  text.  Simulation  data  is  generated  at  a  single  wavelength  with 
the  multiple-etalon,  no-electro-absorption  model  and  then  fit  with  the  single-etalon,  £R/£4-interference 
model.  All  parameters  in  the  generation  of  the  data  are  fixed  except  the  wavelength,  which  is  varied  to 
determine  the  simulated  dispersion  of  r13  and  j13.  The  field  reflectivities  are  0.7,  0.08,  &  0.2  for  the 
gold  layer,  the  polymer /ITO /glass  interface,  and  the  air/glass  interface,  respectively.  The  electro- 
optic  coefficient  assumed  for  the  simulation  depends  on  the  probe  wavelength.  We  used  the  dispersion 
formula  given  by  Chollet  et  al.  (ref.  [9])  to  determine  the  dispersion  of  the  real  part  of  the  electro-optic 
coefficient  r13.  The  functional  fit  is  shown  by  the  dash-dot  line.  Notice  that  a  reflectance  as  low  as 
0.6%  from  the  ITO  layer  gives  the  appearance  of  electro-absorption  as  large  as  0.2  pm/ V. 


Because  both  models  yield  extremely  nice  predictions  of  the  signals'  angular  dependence, 
combining  all  effects  into  a  single  comprehensive  model  will  be  quite  difficult  because  of  competition  to 
fit  the  asymmetry.  A  better  approach,  currently  under  investigation,  is  to  increase  the  finesse  of  the 
primary  cavity  and  decrease  the  importance  of  the  unwanted  surface  reflection.  To  reduce  the  influence 
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of  the  unwanted  polymer//T0/glass  surface  reflection,  the  air/glass  interface  is  coated  with  gold  thus 
increasing  its  reflectivity.  We  coated  our  TP86  sample  in  this  manner  but  then  damaged  it  during 
measurements. 


The  authors  of  ref.  [9]  utilized  a  complicated  method  based  on  the  ellipsometric  technique  of  Teng 
and  Man  to  measure  the  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  in  a  Disperse  Red  1/PMMA 
polymer  system.  Their  method  requires  detailed  knowledge  of  the  dispersion  of  the  linear  optical 
coefficients  (refractive  index,  absorption)  over  the  wavelength  range  of  the  measurement.  Their  data 
provides  a  good  benchmark  for  verifying  our  simpler  method.  We  constructed  a  DR1/PMMA  guest-host 
polymer  sample.  The  sample  is  quite  similar  to  the  test  structure  shown  in  Fig.  1,  except  that  two  gold 
mirrors  are  coated  onto  the  sample.  This  improves  the  finesse  and  should  suppress  the  artificial 
appearance  of  £4 -like  effects  in  our  data.  Unfortunately,  in  the  wavelength  range  of  our  dye  laser  the 
absorption  of  DR1  is  relatively  large  so  that  the  true  electro-absorption  is  substantial.  Because  of  this, 
we  cannot  determine  whether  the  increased  finesse  removed  the  multiple-etalon  artifact  or  whether  it 
was  simply  swamped  by  the  much  larger  EA  effect.  Figure  12  shows  the  measured  dispersion  of  the  real 
and  imaginary  parts  of  the  electro-optic  coefficient  of  the  DR1/PMMA  system.  Figure  13  shows  a  series 
of  measurements  in  this  DR1/PMMA  sample  at  different  probe  wavelengths.  The  figure  displays  both 
the  variation  of  the  transmittance  as  well  as  the  lockin  signal.  Notice  that  the  finesse  is  higher  than 
in  Fig.  9  and  that  the  single-etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model  fits  are  again  quite  satisfactory. 


4 
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Figure  12  Dispersion  of  the  real  rI3  and  imaginary  s!3  components  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  for  a 
guest/host  DR1/PMMA  sample.  The  lines  are  guides  to  the  eye.  Notice  that  the  EA  coefficient  r;3  is 
much  larger  than  in  TP86  (Fig.  8)  and  that  there  is  no  apparent  oscillation  in  the  values. 
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Figure  13  Angular  variation  of  the  average  photodiode  and  electro-optic  modulation  signals  from  the  high- 
finesse  DR1/PMMA  Fabry-Perot  electro-optic  measurement  technique  (k  =  567.5  nm  to  580.0  nm  in  2.5 
nm  increments).  The  experimental  data  are  represented  by  dots  and  theoretical  curve  fits  by  lines.  The 
theoretical  fits  use  the  single  etalon,  ER  /  EA  -interference  model.  Note  that  the  complete  data  set 
extended  from  X  =  567.5  nm  to  625  nm  in  2.5  nm  increments.  The  lockin  (modulation)  signal  does  not 
switch  sign  on  either  side  of  an  etalon  resonance.  This  is  indicative  of  strong  electro-absorption,  as 
also  seen  in  Fig.  6b  for  the  TP86  sample. 
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The  fact  that  the  lockin  signal  does  not  switch  sign  on  either  side  of  an  etalon  resonance  indicates 
that  electro-absorption  is  the  dominant  field-induced  effect  over  the  wavelength  range  of  the 
measurement.  Such  a  strong  EA  effect  is  expected  when  the  probe  wavelength  approaches  the 
absorption  edge  of  the  chromophore.  We  compared  our  data  to  that  of  Chollet  et  a!,  (ref.  [9])  to  explore 
the  validity  of  our  technique.  There  is  quite  a  large  discrepancy  between  their  measurements  and  Fig. 
12  above.  The  polymer  systems  are  quite  similar  except  that  their  DR1  chromophore  is  attached  as  a 
sidechain  to  the  PMMA  polymer  backbone  whereas  our  DR1  chromophore  is  simply  a  guest  in  the  host 
PMMA.  The  absorption  spectra  for  the  sidechain-attached  and  guest/host  systems  are  almost 
identical,  however.  We  are  exploring  the  disagreement  between  the  data  of  ref.  [9]  and  ours  by 
measuring  the  dispersion  of  the  complex  EO  coefficient  over  a  wider  wavelength  range. 

For  wavelengths  where  EA  is  not  expected  to  be  large  we  propose  that  high  finesses  etalons  will 
eliminate  the  appearance  of  artificial  asymmetries  in  the  data.  A  simple  alternative  to  creating  a 
high  finesse  etalon  is  to  ignore  oscillations  in  the  imaginary  part  of  the  electro-absorption  coefficient 
on  the  order  of  0.2  pm/V  since  this  is  the  magnitude  of  the  spurious  oscillation  in  the  electro-absorption 
coefficient  for  the  surface  reflectivities  of  our  samples.  We  have  also  seen  that  when  is  much 
greater  than  0.2  pm/V  one  can  safely  conclude  that  the  asymmetry  in  the  lockin  signal  arises  from 
electro-absorption  and  is  not  an  artifact  of  the  unwanted  reflections.  One  final  possibility  is  to  alter 
the  sample  structure  to  closely  match  the  refractive  indices  of  the  various  layers.  In  any  case,  in-plane 
poling17  might  be  used  to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  1TO  layer  altogether. 

Conclusions 

We  use  Fabry-Perot  etalons  with  electro-optically  active  spacer  layers  to  modulate  the 
transmitted  signal  via  both  electro-refraction  An  and  electro-absorption  Acc.  As  we  rotate  the  etalon 
with  a  controlled  stage  the  dependence  of  the  modulated  light  signal  determines  the  complex  electro- 
optic  coefficient  r13.  The  beauty  of  this  method  is  its  simplicity  and  the  fact  that  strong  electro- 
absorption  (s13  »  0.2  pm/V)  is  immediately  recognized  by  asymmetric  modulation  signals  with  unequal 
peaks  on  either  side  of  a  Fabry-Perot  resonance.  Unfortunately,  multiple  (>2)  surface  reflections  cause 
spurious  effects  in  our  experiments  that  masquerade  as  electro-absorption.  This  multiple  etalon  effect  is 
rather  difficult  to  avoid  since  reflectances  as  low  as  0.6%  produce  variations  in  the  measured 
parameters.  The  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  shows  both  the  real  increase  in 
electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption  as  the  wavelength  approaches  the  chromophore  absorption 
edge  as  well  as  an  artificial  variation  caused  by  internal  reflections.  The  unwanted  etalon  problem  can 
appear  not  only  in  Fabry-Perot  experiments  but  also  in  ellipsometric  and  interferometric  (Mach- 
Zehnder,  Michelson)  experiments.  We  regard  with  caution  results  that  don't  properly  account  for  this 
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spurious  effect.  We  believe  that  the  multiple-etalon  artifact  may  be  overcome  by  coating  the  air /glass 

interface  to  increase  its  reflectivity.  In  this  manner  the  finesse  of  the  thick  etalon  cavity  is  increased 

which  subsequently  reduces  the  interference  from  the  thin  etalon. 
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Part  II:  The  Electro-Optic  Probe 


The  rapid  advance  of  high-speed  electronic  processing  is  driven  by  society's  voracious  appetite  for 
information.  The  operational  frequency  of  electronic  circuits  (e.g.  the  clock  rate  of  computer  central 
processor  chips)  continues  to  grow  rapidly.  The  traditional  method  for  inspecting  such  electronic 
circuits  utilizes  metallic  probes  that  physically  contact  the  circuit  board  and  consequently  affect  its 
operation.  We  began  development  of  an  all-optical  technique  to  probe  the  behavior  of  ultrafast 
electronic  circuits  using  the  emerging  technology  of  electro-optic  polymers.  The  proposed  method  is  non¬ 
contacting  and  does  not  adversely  affect  the  electronic  circuit  operation.  We  will  integrate  our  electro¬ 
optic  probe  with  fiber  optic  delivery  so  that  our  system  can  be  utilized  in  rapid  testing  during 
production  line  assembly.  This  electro-optic  circuit  probe  will  greatly  simplify  testing  and  analysis  of 
future  generation  high-speed  electronic  circuits. 


Electro-optic  probes  constructed  of  dielectric  and  electro-optic  materials  can  be  noninvasive  since 
they  don't  contact  or  capacitively  load  a  circuit.  Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  on  using 
electro-optic  crystals  as  a  method  of  monitoring  electrical  signals  on  boards.1'6  This  work  has  recently 
turned  to  poled-polymer  films  for  improvement  of  the  electro-optic  probing  effect.7'10  The  advantages 
of  poled-polymer  films  is  their  large,  fast  electro-optic  response  as  well  as  their  low  permitivity 
(small  low-frequency  dielectric  constant).  The  placement  of  a  low  permitivity,  high  resistivity 
polymer  layer  near  a  fast  integrated  circuit  is  relatively  noninvasive  and  nonloading.  The  fastest 
response  time  measured  to  date  with  a  poled-polymer  electro-optic  ( EO )  probe  is  460  GHz.9 


D-shaped  Andrews  Corp. 
Polarization  Preserving  Fiber 


fiber 
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poled- 

polymer 


Fig.  14  Transverse  poling  of  a  polymer  layer.  The 
support  layer  gives  mechanical  support  to  the 
polymer  during  poling  and  during  removal  of 
the  electrodes  after  poling.  We  will  attach  this 
structure  to  the  tip  of  a  polarization  preserving 
fiber  to  create  the  EO  Probe. 


Fig.  15  During  attachment  of  the  poled  polymer  layer 
onto  the  tip  of  the  polarization-preserving 
fiber  the  polar  axis  of  the  electro-optic  polymer 
must  align  to  one  of  the  polarization  axes  of  the 
fiber,  as  shown  above.  This  is  an  end-view  of 
the  fiber  tip. 


All  the  polymer  EO  probes  to  date  have  been  affixed  to  the  circuit  board  under  investigation.  This 
is  ideal  for  laboratory  experiments  but  inappropriate  for  real  life  test  conditions  in  which  one  would 
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like  to  fabricate  a  limited  number  of  probes  that  can  be  reused  for  many  circuit  boards.  We  suggested  a 
method  to  achieve  just  such  an  EO  probe  with  poled  polymers.  We  fabricated  a  thin  poled-polymer 
layer  that  can  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  polarization  maintaining  fiber.  The  tip  of  the  fiber,  when 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  changing  electrical  signal  will  serve  as  an  EO  probe.  Since  both  the  polymer 
layer  and  the  fiber  are  low  permitivity,  the  circuit  behavior  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

Manufacturing  the  fiber  EO  probe  requires  in-plane  poling  of  the  polymer  layer.11'17  In-plane 
poling  was  unexpectedly  challenging  and  we  devoted  significant  effort  towards  achieving  large  EO 
nonlinearities  in  the  in-plane  geometry.  The  primary  difficulty  is  catastrophic,  sample-destroying 
electrical  breakdown  during  poling  attempts.  The  polymer  was  poled  using  two  electrodes  separated  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  polar  axis  of  the  resulting  electro-optic  effect  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  thin 
polymer  layer.9  This  is  crucial  since  without  this  poling  arrangement  we  must  resort  to  oblique  angles  of 
incidence  which  precludes  a  fiber  system.  After  poling,  we  attach  the  film  to  the  tip  of  a  well-cleaved 
optical  fiber.  During  attachment  the  polar  axis  of  the  poled  polymer  must  be  accurately  aligned  to  one 
of  the  axes  of  the  polarization  maintaining  fiber.  A  "D"  shaped  fiber  with  the  polarization  axes 
aligned  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  flat  of  the  "D"  is  well  suited  for  this.  We  inspect  the  shape 
of  the  fiber  cladding  and  align  the  EO  probe  accordingly.  This  is  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16  The  left  diagram  shows  the  typical  method  of  aligning  the  poled-polymer  polar  axis  with  respect  to  the  field 
orientation.  In  this  case  the  signal  is  only  proportional  to  the  weak  component  of  the  electric  field  along  the 
polar  axis  direction.  With  transverse  poling  (shown  on  the  right),  the  probe  senses  the  much  larger  transverse 
electric  field  component. 

Now  consider  probing  a  coplanar  waveguide  circuit.  As  the  electrical  signal  propagates  down  the 
waveguide  the  electric  fields  point  primarily  from  one  stripe  of  circuit  metallization  to  the  other  and 
are  thus  strongest  in  the  plane  of  the  circuit.  Such  fields  must,  of  course,  fringe  upwards  in  the  vertical 
direction  and  most  systems  measure  this  smaller  field  component  with  the  smaller  electro-optic 
coefficient  r13.  Because  of  our  proposed  poling  arrangement,  we  can  measure  the  strong  transverse  field 
component  with  the  larger  electro-optic  coefficient  r33  (see  Fig.  16).  To  measure  the  transient  electrical 
signal  one  launches  light  from  a  very  quiet  semiconductor  laser  into  a  polarization-preserving  fiber 
with  the  input  polarization  fixed  at  45°  to  the  fiber  axes.  The  light  travels  through  the  fiber,  out 
through  the  poled-polymer  layer,  and  strikes  one  of  the  circuit  metallizations.  Part  of  the  reflected 
light  is  collected  by  the  fiber  (after  again  passing  through  the  polymer)  and  travels  back  through  the 
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fiber  to  the  detection  system.  The  polarization  state  of  the  emergent  light  is  altered  because  the  light 
polarized  along  the  polymer  polar  axis  suffers  a  different  phase  shift  in  the  polymer  (because  of  the 
electrical  signal  and  the  Pockels  effect)  than  the  perpendicularly  polarized  light.  The  detection  arm 
uses  a  Babinet-Soleil  compensator  to  make  the  polarization  circular  in  the  absence  of  any  applied 
electrical  signal.  After  the  compensator,  the  reflected  beam  passes  through  a  Wollaston  prism  to 
separate  the  beam  into  two  orthogonally  polarized  beams  that  impinge  on  two  balanced,  high-speed 
PIN  photodiodes.  The  electrical  signal  in  the  circuit  imposes  a  change  in  the  returned  polarization 
such  that  the  two  detectors  see  unbalanced  powers.  This  differential  detection  scheme  (overviewed  in 
Fig.  17)  cancels  common-mode  noise. 


For  an  initial  test  of  our  proposed  EO  Probe  apparatus  we  will  apply  a  sinusoidal  variation  to  the 
circuit  and  utilize  a  lockin  amplifier  (in  differential  mode)  to  detect  the  signal.  A  more  general 
apparatus  will  require  a  low  noise  differential  amplifier  rather  than  a  lockin,  but  this  will  follow 
proof-of-principle  experiments.  One  difficulty  with  the  system  as  proposed  will  be  the  problem  of 
insuring  that  the  fiber  is  pointed  at  a  circuit  metallization.  We  monitor  the  average  power  of  the 
returned  signal  to  determine  whether  the  fiber  is  pointing  at  a  nice  reflector,  such  as  a  metallization. 
Of  course,  the  thickness  of  the  polymer  and  support  layer  is  crucial  in  determining  how  much  light  the 
fiber  will  collect  after  reflection. 


Fig.  17  Electro-optic  probe  experimental  layout.  Light  is  launched  with  equal  efficiency  into  both  polarization  modes 
of  a  polarization-preserving  optical  fiber.  After  propagating  through  the  poled-polymer  (immersed  in  the  field 
region)  the  light  is  reflected  and  re-traverses  the  fiber.  The  returned  light  passes  through  a  compensator  and 
then  a  Wollaston  prism.  Any  alteration  of  the  returned  polarization  state  results  in  unequal  intensities 
incident  on  the  two  balanced  detectors.  This  is  measured  differentially  by  the  lockin  amplifier. 
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Progress  and  Problems 


One  of  the  major  hurdles  that  we  faced  in  trying  to  develop  a  fiber  optic  electric  field  probe  using 
an  EO  polymer  layer  as  the  field-sensitive  medium  is  the  necessity  to  pole  the  sample  transversely  to 
its  thin  dimension.  This  gives  the  optimum  orientation  of  the  polar  axis  for  detecting  electric  fields 
whose  strongest  component  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  circuit  board.  The  in-plane  poling  proved  to  be 
difficult  because  of  catastrophic  electric  breakdown  in  either  the  substrate  supporting  the  polymer 
layer  or  along  the  interface  between  the  polymer  and  air.  We  switched  from  soda-lime  glass 
microscope  slides  to  quartz  slides  so  that  the  substrate  would  have  lower  conductivity  and  higher 
dielectric  strength.  This  solved  the  problem  of  breakdown  in  the  substrate.  Next  we  struggled  with 
developing  polymer  overcladdings  (see  Fig.  18)  so  that  the  electric  field  at  the  air/ polymer  interface  is 
reduced  to  non-catastrophic  levels.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  electric  field  from  an  electrode  gap  will 
fringe  out  sideways  from  the  gap  a  distance  of  =  Wgap  (the  width  of  the  gap).  Thus  we  must  cover  our  =3 

pm  active  polymer  layer  with  20-30  pm  of  highly  resistive  overcladding  polymer. 


Overclad 


10%  DR1/PMMA 
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'contact 


Figure  18  Schematic  drawing  of  the  in-plane  poling  geometry  for  the  electro-optic  polymer  used  in  the  EO  probe. 

The  gap  in  the  metal  contact  is  Wlap  =  20  pm.  This  structure  is  inverted  from  that  of  Fig.  14  because  the 
electrodes  are  underneath  the  polymer  layer.  The  final  device  structure  will  include  a  layer  between 
the  glass  and  metal  so  that  the  structure  can  be  peeled  up  and  reattached  to  the  fiber. 


Figure  18  shows  a  typical  sample  for  in-plane  poling.  First  we  evaporate  gold  to  a  thickness  of 
several  hundred  angstroms  onto  a  quartz  slide.  Next  we  use  photolithography  and  etching  to  define 
several  electrode  stripes/gaps  onto  our  1"  dia.  samples.  The  photolithographic  mask  pattern  contained 
five  strips  about  2  cm  long.  Each  strip  has  a  gap  and  the  gaps  are  approximately  5, 10, 15,  20,  and  25  pm 
wide.  These  values  are  generally  obtained  using  50  seconds  of  UV  exposure  in  our  mask  aligner  and  4:1 
deionized  water  and  350  developer  for  75  seconds.  This  geometry  makes  contacting  the  electrodes 
simple.  A  thick  (10-15  pm)  layer  of  5%  PMMA  was  used  as  an  undercoat  layer  between  the  glass 
coverslip  and  the  polymer  to  allow  us  to  peal  up  the  polymer  after  it  has  been  poled  so  that  we  can 
affix  it  to  a  fiber  tip.  Over  this  substrate/electrode  definition  we  spin  coat  10%  (wt.)  Disperse  Red  1/ 
PMMA  guest/host  polymer.  Initially  we  used  chloroform  as  the  PMMA  solvent  but  we  later  found  that 
cyclopentanone  gives  much  smoother,  more  uniform  samples  while  also  allowing  higher  DR1 
concentrations.  After  drying,  the  samples  were  poled  by  placing  them  on  a  heating  element  and 
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applying  voltage  through  a  probe  station  contacting  the  electrodes.  Without  any  overcoat  polymer  we 
always  observed  breakdown  in  the  air  over  the  electrode  gap  that  ablated  the  polymer.  The  high 
voltage  supply  (max.  3000  V)  reached  poling  fields  of  =100  V/pm,  even  for  the  largest  gaps. 

Thus  we  began  a  search  for  an  appropriate  overclad  material.  Overcoating  the  gaps  and 
electrodes  with  photoresist  failed  due  to  the  dark  color,  making  it  difficult  to  later  transmit  a  laser 
beam  through  the  sample.  Many  of  the  overcoats  that  we  tried  failed  because  the  solvent  in  the  new 
layer  tended  to  redisolve  the  active  PMMA  layer.  Five-minute  epoxy  and  overclads  of  PMMA  have 
this  problem.  A  few  samples  with  both  an  undercoat  and  overcoat  of  5%  PMMA  were  successfully  poled 
at  lOOV/pm  and  100°C.  However  the  problem  of  the  chloroform  in  the  overcoat  redissolving  the 
DR1/PMMA  continued  causing  the  electrodes  to  lift  up  and  move.  A  thin  layer  of  photoresist  was  used 
between  the  electrodes  and  the  overcoat  to  prevent  changes  in  the  gap  position.  This  was  achieved  by 
spin  coating  the  photoresist  on  the  sample  after  it  had  been  processed,  covering  the  areas  near  the  gaps 
with  overcoat,  and  then  using  developer  to  remove  the  photoresist  to  contact  the  electrodes. 

The  above  sample  configuration  did  not  work  consistently.  The  overcoat  area  frequently 
developed  many  small  bubbles  when  heated  causing  the  sample  to  either  short  at  low  voltage  or  alter 
the  gap  size  so  the  sample  would  not  pole.  Placing  the  sample,  already  overcoated,  in  the  vacuum  oven 
over  night  to  remove  excess  solvent  from  the  PMMA  overcoat  did  not  prevent  the  bubbling.  The  problem 
appeared  to  be  in  the  thin  layer  of  photoresist  used  between  the  electrodes  and  overcoat  in  the  gap 
area.  When  photoresist  was  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with  PMMA  overcoat  bubbles 
appeared  when  heated.  PMMA  overcoat  alone  did  not  bubble  when  heated. 

The  simplest  solution  is  to  find  a  new  polymer  that  is  a  good  dielectric  and  dissolves  in  a  solvent 
that  does  not  redissolve  PMMA.  After  consulting  with  Srinath  Kalluri  (USC),  we  found  that 
polystyrene  could  be  dissolved  in  heated  cyclohexane,  a  solvent  that  did  not  dissolve  PMMA.  To  help 
dissolve  the  polystyrene  a  small  amount  (10:1)  of  butyl  acetate,  which  does  dissolve  PMMA,  was 
added  to  the  cyclohexane.  The  overcoat  layer  dissolved  the  DR1/PMMA  leaving  the  polymer  an 
orange  color  rather  than  the  usual  red.  Using  a  20:1  combination  for  the  solvent  causes  only  slight 
discoloration.  Low  percentages  of  polystyrene  (<5%)  provided  smoother  overcoat  layers.  Higher 
percentages  for  the  overcoat  bubbled  when  heated.  The  lower  percentages  did  not  bubble  but  multiple 
layers  were  required  to  prevent  break  down  when  voltage  was  applied.  We  have  recently  (Jan.  1996) 
succeeded  in  poling  several  samples  prepared  in  this  way.  The  electro-optic  coefficient  measurement  is 
discussed  below  and  the  EO  coefficient  correlates  well  with  samples  poled  by  parallel-plate  techniques 
and  measured  with  the  method  of  Teng  and  Man.18-19 
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The  samples  that  we  poled  for  use  in  the  EO  probe  must  be  characterized  in  terms  of  the  electro- 
optical  response  before  attaching  them  to  the  fiber  tip.  To  measure  the  electro-optic  activity  of  our  in¬ 
plane  poled  polymer  samples  we  used  a  variation  of  the  common  Teng  and  Man  ellipsometric 
technique.18-19  Figure  19  below  shows  the  transmission  geometry  setup  required  for  this  measurement. 
The  output  of  a  laser  diode  is  polarized  and  attenuated  and  then  focused  with  a  20X  objective  onto  the 
poled  gap  of  the  sample.  The  throughput  light  is  collimated  with  a  10X  objective.  This  light  then 
passes  through  a  Babinet-Soleil  compensator  (which  is  set  so  that  in  the  absence  of  any  voltage 
applied  to  the  sample,  the  compensator  produces  a  circularly  polarized  output  state)  and  then  an 
analyzer.  We  insure  that  the  beam  is  centered  in  the  gap  by  observing  the  back  reflected  light  with 
the  CCD  camera  and  TV  monitor.  An  HP8116  signal  generator  applies  ±16V  sinusoidal  voltage  across 
the  =25  um  gap.  The  lockin  amplifier  detects  the  £0-induced  change  in  the  photodiode  signal. 


Figure  19  EO  measurement  system  for  the  in-plane  poled  samples.  The  system  is  the  transmission  analog  to  the 
Teng  and  Man  reflection  measurement.  The  input  polarization  lies  at  45°  from  the  x-y  axes  so  that  it 
splits  equally  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  components  in  the  polymer  (whose  polar  axis  is 
assumed  to  lie  along  y.  A  CCD  camera  helps  insure  that  the  optical  beam  passes  through  the  tiny  gap  in 
the  poling  electrodes. 

Typically  the  DR1/PMMA  polymer  layer  is  3  |im  thick.  Since  the  gap  width  is  much  greater  than 
the  thickness  of  the  active  polymer  layer  we  can  assume  that  both  the  poling  and  modulating  electric 
fields  are  uniform  throughout  the  active  polymer  layer.  This  means  that  we  can  ignore  fringe-field 
effects  and  assume  that  the  gap  is  uniformly  poled  with  the  polar  axis  aligned  with  y  (shown  in  the 
figure).  The  probe  beam  polarization  state  (before  entering  the  poled  polymer  sample)  is  at  45°  with 
respect  to  the  xy  axes  so  that  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  polarizations  within  the  sample  are 
equally  excited.  The  applied  voltage  will  alter  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices 
according  to: 
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where  Wgap  is  the  width  of  the  gap.  Because  3  r!3  =  r33,  the  change  in  the  ordinary  refractive  index  is 

smaller  than  the  change  in  the  extraordinary  index.  The  polarization  state  emerging  from  the  polymer 
layer  is  altered  by  this  field-induced  birefringence. 


If  we  assume  that  before  applying  a  modulation  field  to  the  polymer  that  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  refractive  indices  are  equal  nn  =  ne  =  n,  then  the  change  in  the  intensity  after  the 
analyzer  AIafter  is  given  simply  as: 
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where  T'pniy  Is  the  thickness  of  the  active  polymer  layer  and  the  compensator  is  set  for  maximum 

linearity  and  sensitivity  which  implies  that  half  the  incident  light  makes  it  to  the  photodiode  when 
the  applied  voltage  is  zero:  Iafier  =  lincidfnt/2.  Generally,  one  uses  the  assumption  that  r33  =  3r13  and 
we  then  find  that: 
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^ - 

4K  n  ^applied  ^ after  ^poly  (15) 

Notice  that  we  need  accurate  measurements  of  both  the  gap  width  and  the  polymer  thickness.  The 
electrode  gap  width  is  measured  with  a  microscope  and  the  polymer  thickness  is  determined  with  a 
DekTak  profilometer.  We  have  successfully  characterized  our  in-plane  films  with  this  method.  A 
recent  10%  DR1/PMMA  sample  poled  at  about  100  V/pm  at  T  =  68°C  for  10  minutes  gave  an  EO 
coefficient  of  =6  pm/V.  This  corresponds  well  with  the  value  we  obtain  utilizing  a  sample  with  the 
same  DR1  doping  percentage  poled  through  the  thickness  and  measured  in  the  standard  Tend  &  Man 
ellipsometric  technique. 

Conclusions 

Our  recent  success  in  overcoming  the  in-plane  poling  problem  has  re-invigorated  our  efforts  to 
create  a  fiber-based  EO  probe  for  high-speed  electronic  circuit  measurements.  We  are  continuing  this 
effort  even  after  the  AFOSR  grant  expires.  We  will,  of  course,  acknowledge  the  grant  when  we  succeed 
in  publishing  this  work.  We  also  expect  to  utilize  our  in-plane  poled  samples  to  further  investigate  the 
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ER  and  EA  effects  described  in  Part  I  since  samples  poled  in  this  manner  allow  access  to  both  ?13  and  r33. 
In-plane  poling  will  also  eliminate  the  need  for  the  high  refractive  index  ITO  layer  that  caused  the 
spurious  artifacts  in  the  ERJEA  measurements  as  well. 
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Abstract 


We  present  a  simple  experimental  procedure  that  uses  a  slowly-rotating  etalon  to  measure 
simultaneously  the  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption  in  a  poled  polymer.  Both  effects 
generally  contribute  to  the  measured  signal  from  such  material  systems  and  can  be  distinguished 
by  rotating  the  sample  and  observing  asymmetric  peaks  in  the  signal.  The  experimental  results 
show  the  expected  increase  in  both  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption  as  the  probe 
wavelength  approaches  the  absorption  band  of  the  chromophore.  Furthermore,  the  dispersion  of 
the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient  displays  a  periodic  variation  that  we  attribute  to  multiple- 
etalon  interference.  The  stratified  nature  of  the  thin-film  structure  causes  the  multiple-reflection 
interference.  This  artifact  will  pollute  most  of  the  standard  electro-optic  characterization  techniques 
for  poled-polymer  films. 


PACS #:  42. 70Jk,  78.66,  78.20Jq,  42.70Nq 

Introduction 

The  low  dielectric  constant  of  polymer  films 
makes  them  quite  useful  for  high-speed  opto¬ 
electronic  applications  such  as  electro-optic  switching 
or  modulation.  Moreover,  poled-polymer  fabrication 
is  compatible  with  integrated  circuit  board 
technology  and  polymer  devices  are  potentially  less 
expensive  than  lithium  niobate  electro-optic 
components.  The  development  of  better  electro-optic 
polymers  and  some  initial  device  implementations 
have  spurred  tremendous  interest  in  recent  years. 
Research  has  focused  on  improving  the  lifetime 
stability  of  the  induced  nonlinearity  -  especially  at 
elevated  temperatures  -  and  developing  chromophore  / 
polymer  systems  with  sizable  nonlinearities.  In 
either  case,  improvement  requires  a  reliable  means  of 


characterizing  the  polymer’s  electro-optical  properties 
for  feedback  to  the  molecular  engineering  process. 

Many  techniques  reported  in  recent  years  measure 
the  nonlinear  optical  properties  of  organic  polymer 
thin  film  devices.  Such  techniques  include: 
Michelson  and  Mach-Zehnder  interferometric 
techniques,1-2  attenuated  total  reflection  techniques,3-4 
ellipsometric/polarimetry  techniques,5-10  and  Fabry- 
Perot  etalon  modulation  schemes.11-16  Our  method 
is  a  variation  of  previous  Fabry-Perot  measurement 
techniques.  The  primary  difference  is  that  we  use  a 
much  thicker  etalon  (millimeters  instead  of  microns) 
whose  thickness  includes  the  glass  substrate  of  the 
sample.  The  primary  advantage  of  the  thicker  etalon 
is  that  it  displays  multiple  resonance  peaks  for  small 
rotation  angles.  We  typically  observe  transmissivity 
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curves  with  5  resonance  peaks  within  a  5°  rotation. 
The  multiple  resonances  allow  accurate  determination 
of  the  etalon  parameters.  Another  significant 
advantage  is  that  by  rotating  through  several 
resonance  peaks  we  can  discern  whether  multiple 
effects  contribute  to  the  modulation  signal. 
Typically,  this  is  evidenced  by  a  vertically  offset 
modulation  signal.  Additional  advantages  of  our 
method  is  that  the  experimental  setup  is  simple, 
interpretation  of  the  results  is  straightforward,  and  the 
sample  structure  is  consistent  with  that  used  by  many 
other  measurement  techniques.  For  example,  the 
sample  is  readily  switched  into  a  Mach-Zehnder  or 
ellipsometric/reflection  setup  to  verify  results. 

Most  proposed  electro-optic  devices  require  a 
relatively  large,  phase-only  modulation.  This 
accounts  for  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  the  field 
induced  changes  in  the  refractive  index.  An,  denoted 
herein  as  electro-refraction  ( ER ).  Relatively  few 
papers  discuss  the  concurrent  field-induced  change  in 
absorption,  Aa,  denoted  electro-absorption  ( EA ).7- 
9- 17-22  The  composite  electro-optic  (£0)  effect  results 
from  both  phase  and  amplitude  modulations  of  the 
probe  light  beam.  With  a  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient,  the  real  part  governs  the  phase 
modulations  and  the  imaginary  part  describes  the 
amplitude  modulations.  Decomposition  into  phase 
and  amplitude  effects  becomes  particularly  important 
when  the  probe  wavelength  approaches  the 
chromophore  absorption  band.9’23  Unfortunately,  the 
resonant  enhancement  of  electro-refraction  is 
accompanied  by  increased  electro-absorption.  If 
neglected,  the  interaction  of  the  competing  effects  may 
lead  to  significant  over-  or  under-estimation  of  the 
electro-optic  coefficient.  We  also  found  that 
unwanted  surface  reflections  give  signal  asymmetries 
that  can  be  incorrectly  interpreted  as  electro- 
absorption.  These  multiple  surface  reflections  are 
characterized  with  a  simple  model  showing  how  this 
artifact  imposes  the  appearance  of  electro-absorption 
onto  a  purely  electro-refractive  signal.  By  measuring 
the  wavelength  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro¬ 
optic  coefficient,  the  spurious  multiple-reflection 
artifact  (which  oscillates  with  wavelength)  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  underlying  electro-refraction 
and  electro-absorption. 

Sample  description  and  experimental  setup 

Figure  1  shows  the  sample  geometry  and  the 
experimental  arrangement  that  we  used  for  the  electro- 
optic  characterization  experiments.  The  substrate  is  a 
=  1  mm  thick  glass  slide  coated  with  the  transparent 
conductor  indium  tin  oxide  (ITO).  The  ITO  is 
etched  so  that  a  narrow  stripe  extends  the  length  of 
the  slide.  This  stripe  acts  as  one  electrical  contact. 
The  polymer  is  then  spin-coated  on  top  of  the  ITO 
with  a  thickness  of  approximately  2  pm.  Once  the 


polymer  dries,  a  thin  stripe  of  gold  is  evaporated  on 
top,  perpendicular  to  the  ITO  stripe.  This  gold  strip 
serves  as  the  second  electrical  contact  for  the  sample. 
This  structure  sandwiches  a  =25  mm2  rectangular 
region  of  the  polymer  between  the  ITO  and  gold 
contacts.  This  region  of  the  sample  is  poled  by  first 
heating  the  polymer  to  its  glass  transition 
temperature  and  then  applying  a  strong  dc  electric 
field  (=100  V/pm).  The  torque  on  the  dipolar 
chromophore  molecules  causes  a  macroscopic  polar 
alignment  within  the  polymer.  After  decreasing  the 
temperature,  the  cooled  polymer  semi-permanently 
maintains  the  non-centrosymmetric  alignment  of  the 
chromophores  within  the  electro-optically  active  or 
poled  region. 
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Figure  1)  Schematic  view  of  the  experimental  arrangement  and  the 
generic  poled-polymer  sample  geometry  (not  to  scale),  (a)  Sample 
description:  The  sample  consists  of  the  following  layers:  gold 
electrode/mirror,  polymer  layer,  ITO  contact,  and  the  glass  substrate. 
The  substrate  is  typically  =1  mm  thick,  the  ITO  =60  nm  thick,  the 
polymer  =2  pm  thick,  and  the  gold  =35-50  nm  thick-  (b)  A  laser  beam 
transmitted  through  the  poled  region  of  the  Fabry-Perot  structure  is 
collected  by  a  photodiode.  The  sample  is  slowly  rotated  through 
±2.5°  as  the  lockin  measures  the  angular  dependence  of  both  the 
average  photodiode  signal  and  the  modulation  signal  (light  signal 
variation  imposed  by  the  signal  generator).  A  computer  (not  shown) 
controls  the  sample  rotation  and  acquires  the  data. 


After  poling,  the  sample  is  attached  to  a  motorized 
rotation  stage  and  slowly  rotated  ±2.5°  while  the 
transmitted  light  beam  is  monitored,  as  shown 
schematically  in  Fig.  lb.  The  full  angular 
dependence  of  both  the  transmittance  and  the  field- 
induced  modulation  of  the  transmittance  is  measured. 
Both  An  and  Aa  of  the  poled  polymer  are  measured 
in  this  simple  way.  References  7-9  and  21-22 
describe  techniques  that  also  measure  the  real  and 
imaginary  components  of  the  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient,  but  not  with  the  simplicity  of  the  present 
method.  Recently,  Ziari  et  al.  suggested  an  elegant 
method  based  on  Young’s  double-slit  experiment 
that  also  measures  both  the  phase  and  amplitude 
modulation  effects  in  poled  polymers.17  Their 
technique  was  designed  for  coplanar-poled  polymer 
samples. 

We  direct  a  laser  beam  through  the  poled  region  of 
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the  sample  and  collect  the  transmitted  light  with  a 
photodiode.  The  gold  and  ITO  serve  as  contacts  for 
applying  the  modulation  voltage.  The  gold  and 
glass/air  interface  provide  mirrors  for  the  etalon.  A 
sinusoidal  voltage  (±16  V,  5  kHz)  applied  across  the 
=2  jam  thick  polymer  layer  induces  phase  and 
amplitude  changes  in  the  sample.  A  Stanford 
Research  SR530  lockin  amplifier  measures  both  the 
average  and  the  time-varying  components  of  the 
transmitted  light  signal  while  a  controlled  actuator 
slowly  rotates  the  sample  through  ±2.5°  (0°  = 
normal  incidence).  We  are  careful  to  insure  that  the 
rotational  axis  is  centered  on  the  incidence  spot  to 
prevent  translation  of  the  beam  across  the  poled 
region  as  the  sample  rotates.  This  is  important 
because  the  spin-coating  process  results  in  a  polymer 
layer  with  varying  thickness.  Even  sub-wavelength 
thickness  variations  can  strongly  affect  the  Fabry- 
Perot’s  throughput.  The  input  beam  is  vertically 
polarized  so  that  the  ?!3  =  r13  +  i  s13  component  of  the 
complex  electro-optic  coefficient  is  measured  (using 
the  notation  of  ref.  7).  The  incidence  angle  is  small 
enough  so  that  the  contribution  of  the  r33  component 
can  be  ignored  even  if  we  utilize  p-polarized  light. 


Single-etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  ignore  some  of  the 
reflecting  surfaces  in  our  sample  and  model  the 
sandwich  structure  with  only  two  reflections:  the 
gold  film  and  the  air/substrate  interface.  This 
corresponds  to  etalon  C  in  Fig.  la.  The  etalon 
thickness  includes  the  electro-optically  active 
polymer  layer,  the  ITO,  and  the  glass  substrate.  The 
reflectivities  and  transmisivities  for  the  three  reflecting 
surfaces  (1  =  gold,  2  =  polymer/ITO/glass  interface,  3 
=  air/glass  interface)  are  labeled  rp  tj  (/'  =  1,2,3),  and 
we  assume  here  that  r2  =  0.  The  refractive  indices  of 
the  glass  and  polymer  are  denoted  as  ng  and  np, 
respectively.  The  s-polarized  probe  beam  selects  the 
ordinary  refractive  index  of  the  polymer  np  =  n0.  The 
layer  thicknesses  are  Lg  and  Lp  and  the  glass 
substrate  is  assumed  to  have  no  absorption  at  any  of 
the  wavelengths  of  interest.  The  ITO  is  very  thin 
compared  to  either  the  polymer  or  the  glass  layer  and 
is  therefore  ignored  in  this  simple  model.  The 
intensity  transmission  of  this  simplified  Fabry-Perot 
etalon  is: 


denom  =  (l  +  r,  r,  e~a"  Lp ) 

V  '  (lb) 

-Ae~a'  L'  rx  r3  sin2(<5) 

where  (Xp  is  the  absorption  in  the  polymer  and: 


with  the  wavelength  A  and  the  external  angle  of 
incidence  © 

The  applied  modulation  voltage  induces  a  change 
in  both  np  and  Op.  In  the  case  were  the  absorption  is 
reasonably  small  such  that  ap  A  «  1 ,  Clays  and 

Schildkraut7  showed  that  the  field-induced 
perturbations  Anp  and  Aap  may  be  written  in  terms 

of  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  complex  electro¬ 
optic  coefficient  r13: 

~  ~~2^P  ^3  ^ applied  (3&) 

and: 

2k  3 

Aap  =  '~np  S13  Applied  (3b) 

where  EappUed  is  the  applied  modulation  field: 

Applied  =  - aPjhed ■  cos(27 x  ft)  (4) 

Lp 

and  /is  the  modulation  frequency. 

The  differential  change  in  the  transmitted  intensity 
caused  by  the  field-induced  modulation  is: 

Al  =  * 

^  trans  , 

denom 

-Aap  Lp  (l  -  rx  r3  e-a' L' )  (l  +  r,  r3  e*a'  L> )  j  (5) 
+ 

The  first  term  in  braces  is  the  electro-absorptive  effect 
while  the  second  is  the  electro-refractive.  Equations  1 
and  5  provide  a  theoretical  model  to  fit  the  measured 
data.  Notice  that  after  Eqn.  1  is  utilized  to  fit  the 
transmittance  signal,  all  the  parameters  except  Anp 

and  Aap  are  determined.  Equations  3  &  5  show 
that  both  Anp  and  Aap  contribute  linearly  to  the  If 
lockin  signal. 

The  linear  dependence  of  the.  electro-optic 
perturbations  is  verified  by  varying  the  amplitude  of 
the  applied  modulation  voltage.  The  electro- 
strictive,  electro-mechanical,  and  Kerr  effects  are 
ignored  because  they  will  appear  as  2/  signals  on  the 

lockin  |£appHl,J  j.  By  contrast,  a  piezoelectric 

effect,  ALp,  will  contribute  to  the  If  signal. 
Inspection  of  Eqn.  1  shows  that  the  functional  form  of 
the  piezoelectric  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  Eqn.  5 
but  with  the  A  shifted  to  Lp  in  both  terms  within 
braces.  The  large  numerical  factor  2kJX  in  the  second 
term  indicates  that  ALp  will  have  essentially  the  same 


-a  L 
r,  r-i  e  p  p 


mp  nP  lp 
!n~p  -  sin2© 
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angular  dependence  as  Anp.  To  determine  whether 
there  is  a  piezoelectric  contribution,  a  second  sample 
made  with  the  same  polymer  but  with  a  more 
reflective  gold  layer  is  placed  in  a  Michelson 
interferometer  with  the  gold  contact  as  one  of  the 
retroreflecting  mirrors.  With  the  sample  in  this 
orientation  the  light  does  not  pass  through  the 
polymer  and  therefore  electro-refraction  and  electro¬ 
absorption  cannot  contribute  to  the  signal.  Any 
piezoelectric  effect  in  the  polymer  will  move  the  gold 
mirror  and  thus  contribute  to  the  lockin  signal.  In 
this  experimental  configuration  we  observed  no 
evidence  of  piezoelectricity  in  this  polymer  system. 

The  angular  dependence  of  the  electro-absorptive 
term  is  determined  by  the  variation  of  Itrans  whereas 
the  electro-refractive  term  varies  according  to 
ltrans  sin  <5.  This  gives  a  strong  asymmetry  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  lockin  signal  peaks  as  the  incidence 
angle  changes  such  that  8  shifts  by  -K.  If  Eqn.  lb  is 
re-written  as: 

denom  =  1  +  (r,  r3  e~a *  Lp ) 

v  (6) 

+  2  e~a' Lf  r3  cos  8 

then  because  of  the  cos  8  term,  the  transmitted 
intensity  is  at  the  mid-visibility  point  of  the  Fabry- 
Perot  resonance  when  8  is  approximately  rc/2  or  3rt/2. 
At  both  these  points,  labeled  A  and  B  in  Fig.  2 
below,  the  electro-absorptive  ( EA )  contribution  to  the 
lockin  signal  is  the  same  (magnitude  and  sign) 
whereas  the  electro-refractive  ( ER )  signal  is  of  equal 
magnitude  but  opposite  sign.  This  behavior  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  At  point  A  there  is  constructive 
interference  (the  ER  &  EA  signal  components  add) 
while  at  point  B  there  is  destructive  interference  (the 
ER  &  EA  signal  components  subtract).  Thus,  when 
both  electro-refraction  and  electro-absorption 
contribute,  the  electro-optic  signal  magnitude  is 
unequal  on  either  side  of  a  Fabry-Perot  resonance. 
Such  asymmetries  have  been  observed  by  others.21-22 

Experimental  results 

Most  of  the  data  below  is  gathered  using  a  golden 
yellow  sample  labeled  TP86  supplied  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company.  Figure  3  displays  the  angular 
variation  of  the  average  photodiode  signal  along  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  lf  lockin  signal  as  the  poled- 
polymer  Fabry-Perot  sample  is  rotated.  The  data  are 
represented  by  dots  and  the  theoretical  curve  fits 
using  Eqns.  1  and  5  are  displayed  as  solid  lines. 
The  average  signal  shows  the  expected  low-finesse 
Airy  function  behavior.  According  to  the  simple 
model  discussed  above,  there  is  no  electro-absorptive 
contribution  to  the  modulation  signal  because  the 
positive  and  negative  peaks  of  the  lockin  signal  are  of 
equal  magnitude.  The  signal  variation  with 


incidence  angle  is  shaped  as  one  would  expect  for  a 
purely  electro-refractive  electro-optic  effect.  The 
advantage  of  our  thick  etalon  (mm)  versus  the  thin 
(jim)  etalons  studied  previously11-16  is  the  appearance 
of  many  resonances  while  tuning  over  small  angles 
(0t-»±2.5°).  This  gives  ample  data  to  precisely 
determine  the  An  variation.  The  data  sets  are 
analyzed  by  first  using  Eqn.  1  to  fit  the  average  signal 
angular  dependence.  This  is  a  three  parameter  fit 
where  the  incident  optical  power,  the  cavity  finesse, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  polymer  are  allowed  to  vary. 
The  polymer  thickness  is  restricted  to  vary  by  less 
than  ±A  and  the  finesse  does  not  change  by  more  than 
10%  for  any  of  our  probe  wavelengths.  Since  the 
air/glass  interface  has  low  reflectivity  the  finesse  of  the 
cavity  is  only  =1.37.  After  fitting  the  average 
photodiode  signal,  all  parameters  are  held  fixed 
except  An  and  Aa  which  are  then  fit  to  the  variations 
in  the  lockin  signal. 


0  180  360° 
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Figure  2)  This  figure  shows  how  the  electro- refractive  (ER)  signal  and 
the  electro-absorptive  signal  (EA)  interfere  to  give  an  asymmetric 
response  as  the  Fabry-Perot  structure  is  rotated.  Part  (a)  shows  the  low 
finesse  (7  =  1.5)  transmittance  variation  with  8  and  indicates  two  points 
where  the  ER  signal  magnitude  is  maximized.  The  arrows  indicate  how 
a  positive  An  affects  the  transmittance.  Part  (b)  shows  the  expected  ER 
response  (positive  An)  while  part  (c)  shows  the  EA  response  (positive 
Aa).  The  total  signal,  ER+EA,  in  part  (d)  displays  a  strong  vertical 
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Incidence  Angle  (°) 

Figure  3)  (a)  Average  photodiode  signal  and  theoretical  fit  (dots=data, 
!ine=fit)  as  the  etalon  is  rotated  with  A  =  604.8  nm.  (b)  Lockin  signal 
dependence  on  the  incidence  angle  with  the  raw  data  (dots)  and  the 
theoretical  fit  (solid  line).  The  average  signal  shows  the  expected  low- 
finesse  etalon  behavior  and  the  lockin  signal  displays  symmetric  peaks 
that  reach  their  maximum  where  the  slope  of  the  average  signal  is 
highest.  The  modulation  signal  has  equal  magnitude  on  either  side  of 
a  Airy-function  transmittance  resonance. 

By  tuning  the  probe  laser  to  A  =  594.1  nm,  the 
appearance  of  the  lockin  signal  is  dramatically  altered. 
According  to  the  simple  model,  the  vertical 
asymmetry  of  the  modulation  signal  apparent  in  Fig. 
4a  is  the  signature  of  the  electro-absorptive  effect 
interfering  with  the  electro-refractive  effect.  If  the  laser 
is  tuned  even  closer  to  the  absorption  edge  of  the 
chromophore  then  electro-absorption  completely 
dominates  the  measurement.15  This  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4b  below  where  a  probe  laser  wavelength  of  A  = 
543.5  nm  is  used  on  the  golden  yellow  sample 
whose  absorption  edge  lies  at  approximately  A  =  520 
nm.  Notice  that  the  lockin  signal  never  crosses  zero 
(compare  to  Fig.  3b,  4a). 

A  tunable  HeNe  laser  was  then  used  to  roughly 
determine  the  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient.  At  a  probe  wavelength  of  A  =  543.5  nm 
we  measured  rn  =  (5  +  11.25)  pm/V.  Both  the 
electro-refractive  ( ER )  and  electro-absorptive  (EA) 
contributions  to  the  signal  increased  dramatically  as 
the  probe  wavelength  approached  the  edge  of  the 
chromophore  absorption  band.  This  behavior  is 
generally  expected  (see,  for  example,  the  two-level 
models  developed  in  refs.  9  and  23).  Curiously,  the 


measured  EA  coefficient  switched  sign  at  a  probe 
wavelength  of  A  =  612  nm.  This  is  difficult  to 
explain  since  the  absorption  itself  monotonically 
decreases  for  wavelengths  longer  than  A  =  520  nm. 
In  fact,  further  investigations  revealed  that  the  EA 
coefficient  magnitude  varied  and  switched  sign  as  the 
probe  beam  was  moved  to  different  spots  within  the 
poled  region.  This  erratic  behavior  may  be  caused  by 
the  nonuniform  thickness  of  the  film  created  during 
the  spin-coating  process.  Since  the  electro-optic 
coefficient  represents  a  fundamental  property  of  the 
material,  it  should  be  independent  of  the  polymer 
layer  thickness,  as  was  nicely  demonstrated  in  ref.  14. 
Furthermore,  the  actual  electro-absorption  for  A  >  590 
nm  is  very  small.  Therefore,  we  don’t  expect 
significant  electro-absorption  at  these  wavelengths. 
However,  the  modulation  signal  data  at  both  A  =  612 
and  632.8  nm  displayed  a  strong  vertical  asymmetry. 
We  show  below  that  the  unwanted  reflectivity  from 
the  polymer/ITO/glass  interface  leads  to  vertically 
offset  lockin  signals  that  can  be  incorrectly  interpreted 
as  the  EA  effect.  Thus,  although  the  A  =  543.5  nm 
data  is  clearly  indicative  of  electro-absorption,  the 
longer  wavelength  data  is  polluted  by  multiple 
reflections  that  give  the  appearance  of  electro¬ 
absorption. 


Incidence  Angle  (°) 

Figure  4)  (a)  Lockin  signal  variation  as  the  etalon  is  rotated  in  a  A  = 
594.1  nm  probe  beam.  The  peaks  of  the  lockin  signal  are  quite 
asymmetric:  the  positive  excursion  is  about  four  times  larger  than  the 
negative  excursion,  (b)  Lockin  signal  dependence  on  the  incidence 
angle  at  A  =  543.5  nm.  In  this  case  the  signal  never  crosses  zero  and 
electro-absorption  completely  dominates  the  measurement.  In  both  (a) 
and  (b)  the  dots  are  raw  data  and  the  solid  curve  is  the  theoretical  fit 
using  the  single  etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model.  The  average 
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signals  incident  on  the  photodiode  displayed  low-finesse  etalon 
behavior  much  like  Fig.  3a. 

To  better  understand  the  multiple  etalon  problem, 
the  electro-optic  dispersion  of  the  TP86  sample  was 
re-measured  with  a  dye  laser.  Pumping  a  rhodamine- 
6G  dye  with  an  argon  laser  allows  tuning  of  the  probe 
wavelength  over  a  range  from  A  =  565—627.5  nm. 
Figure  5a  shows  the  wavelength  dependence  of  the 
real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient  r13  determined  at  2.5  nm  intervals.  Notice 
that  the  imaginary  part  (£A-component)  shows  a  clear 
periodic  variation  with  a  period  of  =30  nm.  This 
variation  is  unphysical  based  on  the  monotonic 
decrease  of  the  absorption  over  this  wavelength  range. 
The  oscillation  is  caused  by  the  additional  etalons  (A 
8c  B  in  Fig.  la)  created  by  the  unwanted 
polymer/ITO/glass  reflection.  Also  note  that  the 
sinusoidal  variation  of  both  the  ER  and  £  A 
components  are  superimposed  on  a  curve  that 
decreases  at  longer  wavelengths.  The  absorption 
spectra  (measured  with  a  Perkin-Elmer 
spectrophotometer)  of  this  sample  displays  a 
monotonically  decreasing  absorbance  for  wavelengths 
A  >  520  nm.  The  oscillation  period  in  the  imaginary 
part  of  the  electro-optic  coefficient  corresponds  to  an 
etalon  with  the  thickness  and  refractive  index  of  the 
TP86  polymer  (A  in  Fig.  la): 

AA  =  A2/ (lnpLp}  =  36  nm  (7) 

where  Lp*=  2.9  pm  and  np  =  1.7.  The  polymer 
thickness  was  determined  by  fitting  an  Airy  function 
to  the  weak,  periodic  oscillation  observed  in  the 
sample  absorption  spectra.  The  periodic  variation  in 
the  absorbance  is  also  caused  by  the  thin  A  etalon. 

Multiple  etalon,  no-electro-absorption  model 

The  previously  discussed  model  ignored  the 
unwanted  reflectivity  of  the  polymer/ITO/substrate 
interface.  This  reflectivity  gives  rise  to  the 
unphysical  oscillatory  behavior  of  the  EA  coefficient 
Ji3  in  Fig.  5a.  Etalon  C  was  the  etalon  discussed 
above.  The  thickness  of  etalon  A  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  polymer  thickness  and  the  transmissivity 
of  this  etalon  will  remain  essentially  constant  over 
the  narrow  angular  range  probed  in  our  experiments. 
Therefore,  the  electro-refractive  signal  from  this  etalon 
by  itself  remains  constant  as  the  sample  rotates  ±2.5°. 
By  contrast,  the  electro-refractive  signal  from  etalon  C 
contains  several  resonant  peaks  as  the  incidence  angle 
varies.  The  electro-refractive  signal  (C)  switches  sign 
on  either  side  of  a  resonance  and  therefore  the  signal 
from  etalons  A  and  C  will  add  constructively/ 
destructively  on  either  side  of  a  resonance.  Notice 
that  etalon  B  does  not  contribute  to  the  modulated 
signal  since  the  spacer  layer  (glass)  is  inactive.  The 
interference  of  the  two  electro-refractive  signal 


components  (etalons  A  and  C)  gives  asymmetric 
peaks  to  the  lockin  signal  because  of  the  essentially 
constant  offset  contributed  by  etalon  A. 


to 
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Figure  5)  (a)  Dispersion  of  the  electro- refractive  rl3  and  electro- 

absorptive  s  l3  effects  of  TP86  measured  with  a  tunable  dye  laser. 
Notice  that  both  the  electro-absorption  and  the  electro-refraction 
oscillate  periodically.  Both  components  of  the  total  electro-optic 
coefficient  are  superimposed  on  curves  that  increase  at  shorter 
wavelengths.  The  oscillation  behavior  is  an  artifact  caused  by 
unwanted  surface  reflections.  The  true  behavior  of  the  ER  and  EA 
coefficients  is  contained  in  the  underlying  monotonic  increase  at 
shorter  wavelengths,  (b)  Result  of  the  simulation  described  in  the  text. 
Simulation  data  is  generated  at  a  single  wavelength  with  the  multiple- 
etalon,  no-electro-absorprion  model  and  then  fit  with  the  single-etalon, 
ER/EA -interference  model.  All  parameters  in  the  generation  of  the  data 
are  fixed  except  the  wavelength,  which  is  varied  to  determine  the 
simulated  dispersion  of  r]3  and  s]3.  The  field  reflectivities  are  0.7, 
0.08,  &  0.2  for  the  gold  layer,  the  polymer/ITO'glass  interface,  and  the 
air/glass  interface,  respectively.  The  electro-optic  coefficient  assumed 
for  the  simulation  is  r,3  =  2  pm/V .  Notice  that  a  reflectance  as  low 
as  0.6%  from  the  ITO  layer  gives  the  appearance  of  electro-absorption 
as  large  as  0.2  pm/V. 


Thus,  the  multiple-etalon  interference  can  give  a 
signal  that  appears  to  be  electro-absorption  but  in  fact 
is  not.  This  point  has  been  carefully  explored  by  the 
authors  of  refs.  8  &  9  in  the  context  of  the 
ellipsometry/reflection  geometry  frequently  used  to 
measure  the  electro-optic  properties  of  poled 
polymers.  This  effect  is  probably  also  the  source  of 
the  asymmetric  electro-optic  signals  observed  in  the 
Mach-Zehnder  experiment  of  Norwood  et  al ? 
Vertically  asymmetric  peaks  in  the  modulation 
signal,  on  either  side  of  an  etalon  resonance,  are  also 
apparent  in  the  data  of  C.  H.  Wang  et  a/.15  These 
authors  utilize  a  Fabry-Perot  at  normal  incidence  and 
scan  the  wavelength  (rather  than  the  incidence  angle) 
to  study  the  etalon  resonance  behavior. 
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The  importance  of  this  multiple  reflection  effect 
must  be  emphasized:  most  of  the  common  electro- 
optic  characterization  techniques  (Fabry-Perot, 
ellipsometry/  reflection,  Mach-Zehnder)  for  polymer 
thin  films  are  susceptible  to  pollution  when  multiple 
reflections  are  present.  The  popular  method  of  Teng 
&  Man5  is  certainly  affected  (ref.  7-9)  and  one  should 
be  careful  in  interpreting  the  coefficients  determined 
without  accounting  for  this  spurious  effect.  With 
respect  to  the  dispersion  measurements  shown  in  Fig. 
5a,  near  the  absorption  band  (A  =  543.5  nm,  Fib.  4b) 
the  signal  is  clearly  dominated  by  electro-absorption. 
The  unwanted  surface  reflection  seems  to  add  a 
periodic  oscillation  to  r13  with  a  magnitude  of  =0.2 
pm/V.  Thus,  the  EA  coefficient  is  considered 
unpolluted  when  s13  »  0.2  pm/V.  We  conclude 
that  the  data  shown  in  Fig.  5a  contains  both  the 
artificial  oscillation  from  multiple-etalon  interference 
and  a  real  electro-absorptive  effect  that  increases  at 
shorter  wavelengths. 

We  extend  the  single  etalon  results  to  model  the 
coupled  Fabry-Perot  cavity  interference  using  the 
method  described  in  ref.  24.  First  the  transmission 
and  reflection  coefficients  for  the  last  two  layers  of  the 
sample  are  determined  as  if  they  were  the  only  layers 
present.  The  reflectivity  of  the  f1'  layer  (bounded  by 
reflecting  surfaces  ry  and  rj+I)  is: 


where: 


_  1  +  O+i  g 


iS, 


i-j* i  ,  .  is 

1  +  rj  rj+l  e  ' 
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and  rij,  Lj,  &  <pj  are  the  refractive  index,  thickness, 
and  propagation  angle  in  the  ylh  layer.  The 
transmissivity  of  this  layer  is: 
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Once  the  field  reflectivity  and  transmissivity  are  found 
for  the  /h  layer,  this  layer  is  replaced  by  an  effective 


surface  having  the  properties  dictated  by  Eqns.  8-10. 
This  process  is  iterated  until  all  layers  are  included.24 

In  this  model,  the  thickness  of  the  ITO  layer  is 
ignored  but  its  reflectivity  is  included  to  give  three 
reflecting  surfaces  (see  Fig.  la).  The  polymer  is  the 
only  electro-optically  active  layer.  Using  Eqns.  8-10 
and  the  approximation  that  r2  «  r3  <  r},  we  can 


show  that: 
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where  8  is  the  same  as  Eqn.  2,  denom  is  given  by 


Eqn.  lb,  and: 

2?r  r  n - — — 

r  =  y  Lp  ynp  ~  sin'0-  (12) 

Note  that  the  second  term  in  braces  gives  the  same 
electro-refractive  signal  as  Eqn.  5.  Etalon  A  produces 
the  first  term  in  braces.  This  term  gives  a  vertical 
offset  to  the  signal  since  it  does  not  switch  sign  as 
quickly  with  0  as  the  sin<5  term.  Thus,  the 
interference  of  the  first  term  with  the  second  generates 
the  vertical  asymmetry  of  the  electro-optic  signal. 
The  wavelength  periodicity  of  the  siny  term,  given 
by  Eqn.  7,  approximately  matches  the  oscillation 
period  of  the  data  in  Fig.  5a. 

Equation  1 1  is  analogous  to  Eqn.  5  because  it 
shows  the  two  terms  that  interfere  to  produce 
vertically  asymmetric  lockin  signals.  However,  the 
incidence  angle  (0)  dependence  is  slightly  different 
between  the  two  models.  We  examine  the 
modulation  signal  data  for  A  =  612  nm  to  compare 
the  two  angular  dependencies.  When  the  TP86 
sample  is  probed  with  this  wavelength,  we  expect 
very  little  contribution  from  electro-absorption  since 
this  wavelength  is  far  from  the  chromophore 
absorption  edge.  However,  asymmetric  peaks  in  the 
lockin  signal  are  observed  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This 
electro-optic  signal  dependence  is  well  fit  with  either 
the  single-etalon,  -interference  model  (Fig.  6a) 
or  the  multiple-etalon,  no-electro-absorption  model 
(Fig.  6b).  The  average  transmittance  signal  is  not 
shown,  but  the  functional  fits  using  either  model  are 
also  quite  satisfactory. 


Figure  6)  (a)  A!  a  probe  wavelength  X  =  612  nm  the  lockin  signal  is 
unexpectedly  asymmetric  since  the  absorption  is  essentially  zero  for  A  > 
550  nm.  Tne  asymmetric  signal  is  well  fit  by  the  single-etalon,  ER/EA- 
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interference  equation  (Eqn.  5).  (b)  The  same  data  as  in  (a)  is  also  well 
fit  by  the  multiple-etalon,  no-electro-absorption  model. 

We  further  investigated  the  similarity  between  the 
two  models  by  numerically  simulating  (at  a  particular 
wavelength)  the  angular  dependence  of  the 
transmittance  signal  and  the  modulation  (electro¬ 
optic)  signal  from  the  multiple-etalon  model.  This 
simulation  uses  the  complete  multiple-etalon  model, 
not  the  approximation  given  by  Eqn.  11.  The 
simulated  data  is  then  fit  with  Eqns.  1  and  5  from  the 
single-etalon,  ££/£A-interference  model.  The 
functional  fits  to  the  model  data  for  both  the  average 
transmittance  and  the  modulation  signal  are  quite 
good.  Our  simulation  generates  new  data  with  the 
multiple-etalon/no-electro-absorption  model  for  a 
series  of  probe  wavelengths  and  fits  each  of  these  with 
the  single-etalon,  ER/EA -interference  model.  A 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  simulation  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5b.  The  fitted  electro-absorptive  coefficient  sI3 
oscillates  with  a  period  of  =36  nm.  This  shows  that 
the  apparent  oscillation  of  the  EA  coefficient  in  Fig. 
5a  above  is  indeed  caused  by  multiple  etalon  effects 
and  not  by  actual  variations  of  the  coefficient. 

Because  both  models  yield  extremely  nice 
predictions  of  the  signals’  angular  dependence, 
combining  all  effects  into  a  single  comprehensive 
model  will  be  quite  difficult  because  of  competition 
to  fit  the  asymmetry.  A  better  approach,  currently 
under  investigation,  is  to  increase  the  finesse  of  the 
primary  cavity  and  decrease  the  importance  of  the 
unwanted  surface  reflection.  To  reduce  the  influence 
of  the  unwanted  polymer/ITO/glass  surface  reflection, 
the  air/glass  interface  will  be  coated  with  gold  thus 
increasing  its  reflectivity.  A  simple  alternative  is  to 
ignore  oscillations  in  the  imaginary  part  of  the 
electro-absorption  coefficient  on  the  order  of  0.2  pm/V 
since  this  is  the  magnitude  of  the  spurious  oscillation 
in  the  electro-absorption  coefficient  for  the  surface 
reflectivities  of  our  samples.  Also,  when  ^13  is  much 
greater  than  0.2  pm/V  one  can  safely  conclude  that 
the  asymmetry  in  the  lockin  signal  arises  from 
electro-absorption  and  is  not  an  artifact  of  the 
unwanted  reflections.  One  final  possibility  is  to  alter 
the  sample  structure  to  closely  match  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  various  layers.  In  this  case,  in-plane 
poling1 '  might  be  used  to  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
ITO  layer  altogether. 

Conclusions 

We  use  Fabry-Perot  etalons  with  electro-optically 
active  spacer  layers  to  modulate  the  transmitted 
signal  via  both  electro-refraction  An  and  electro- 
absorption  Aa.  As  we  rotate  the  etalon  with  a 
controlled  stage  the  dependence  of  the  modulated 
light  signal  determines  the  complex  electro-optic 
coefficient  r13.  The  beauty  of  this  method  is  its 
simplicity  and  the  fact  that  strong  electro-absorption 
(j13  »  0.2  pm/V)  is  immediately  recognized  by 


asymmetric  modulation  signals  with  unequal  peaks 
on  either  side  of  a  Fabry-Perot  resonance. 
Unfortunately,  multiple  (>2)  surface  reflections  cause 
spurious  effects  in  our  experiments  that  masquerade  as 
electro-absorption.  This  multiple  etalon  effect  is 
rather  difficult  to  avoid  since  reflectances  as  low  as 
0.6%  produce  variations  in  the  measured  parameters. 
The  dispersion  of  the  complex  electro-optic  coefficient 
shows  both  the  real  increase  in  electro-refraction  and 
electro-absorption  as  the  wavelength  approaches  the 
chromophore  absorption  edge  as  well  as  an  artificial 
variation  caused  by  internal  reflections.  The 
unwanted  etalon  problem  can  appear  not  only  in 
Fabry-Perot  experiments  but  also  in 
ellipsometry/reflection  and  Mach-Zehnder 
experiments.  We  regard  with  caution  results  that 
don’t  properly  account  for  this  spurious  effect.  We 
are  currently  working  to  overcome  the  multiple-etalon 
artifact  by  coating  the  air/glass  interface  to  increase  its 
reflectivity.  In  this  manner  we  can  increase  the 
finesse  of  the  thick  etalon  cavity  and  decrease  the 
interference  from  the  thin  etalon. 
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A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  AFFORDABILITY  IN  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 


Georges  M.  Fadel 
Associate  Professor 
Mechanical  Engineering  Department 
Clemson  University 


ABSTRACT 


With  the  decrease  in  availability  of  funds  and  the  tighter  economy,  the  emphasis  on  the  issue 
of  affordability  in  design  is  becoming  of  critical  importance,  especially  for  weapons  systems.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  cost  issue  in  early  conceptual  design  has  been  given  little  consideration.  Yet,  it  is 
this  consideration  of  affordability  at  the  conceptual  design  stage  that  provides  the  highest  lever¬ 
age,  since  design  modifications  become  more  and  more  costly  as  the  design  evolves  and  the  design 
freedom  is  reduced.  This  fact  does  not  deter  from  the  need  to  carry  the  issue  of  cost  versus  perfor¬ 
mance  -  which  may  be  considered  as  a  synonym  of  affordability  -  throughout  the  design  process. 
Methodologies  to  identify  technologies  that  drive  the  cost  (cost  drivers)  are  needed,  as  well  as 
methodologies  that  identify  the  performance  drivers.  This  research  builds  upon  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  P.I.  during  his  summer  faculty  research  sabbatical  at  the  Wright  Labs  in  the  summer 
of  1994.  It  expands  the  idea  of  design  metrics  and  applies  them  to  different  stages  of  the  design 
process  based  on  functional  decomposition.  The  main  targets  of  the  work  aim  at  identifying  met¬ 
rics  that  can  provide  some  measure  of  the  flexibility  of  a  design,  as  well  as  its  relative  value. 

A  taxonomy  for  functional  decomposition  of  mechanical  components  is  described.  This  de¬ 
composition  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  apply  metrics.  Three  metrics  are  proposed:  Please, 
which  includes  meeting  a  performance  level  or  exceeding  it,  ergonomic  issues,  maintainability 
and  possibly  recyclability  issues;  Protect  which  encompasses  all  issues  related  to  safety  of  the 
user,  the  environment,  etc.;  and  Icost,  a  synonym  of  affordability  which  in  our  application  is  the 
inverse  of  the  cost  of  a  product.  The  application  of  these  metrics  at  conceptual  stage  -  essentially 
derived  from  knowledge  and  experience  -  and  later  in  the  design,  according  to  more  formalized 
methods  based  on  the  utility  theory,  are  described.  A  software  system  that  encapsulates  the  ideas 
is  detailed,  and  additional  work  is  recommended  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  method  proposed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  financial  resources  available  in  our  country  for  defense  purposes  have  been  reduced  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  recent  years.  Yet,  the  demands  on  our  armed  forces  keep  increasing,  and  weapons 
systems  need  to  be  kept  at  the  forefront  of  technology.  For  this  reason,  the  design  of  new  systems 
which  originally  was  driven  by  performance  while  neglecting  cost,  is  being  re-examined.  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  issue  of  affordability  is  becoming  of  critical  importance.  Unfortunately,  the  cost 
issue  in  early  conceptual  design  has  been  given  little  consideration.  Yet,  it  is  this  consideration  of 
affordability  at  the  conceptual  design  stage  that  provides  the  highest  leverage,  since  design  modi¬ 
fications  become  more  and  more  costly  as  the  design  evolves  and  the  design  freedom  is  reduced. 
This  fact  does  not  deter  from  the  need  to  carry  the  issue  of  cost  versus  performance  -  which  is 
directly  related  to  affordability  -  throughout  the  design  process.  Methodologies  to  identify 
technologies  that  drive  the  cost  (cost  drivers)  are  needed,  as  well  as  methodologies  that  identify  the 
performance  drivers.  This  research  builds  upon  the  work  performed  by  the  P.I.  during  his  summer 
faculty  research  sabbatical  at  the  Wright  Labs  in  the  summer  of  1994.  It  expands  the  idea  of  de¬ 
sign  metrics  and  applies  them  to  different  stages  of  the  design  process  based  on  functional  decom¬ 
position.  The  main  objectives  of  the  work  were  to  develop  a  set  of  metrics  that  can  be  used  at  the 
conceptual  level,  when  the  amount  of  information  about  the  design  is  very  small,  and  then  revisit 
the  metrics  when  more  information  becomes  available. 


PREVIOUS  WORK 

The  Air  Force  has  defined  affordability  in  its  Science  and  Technology  Affordability  White  Paper 
[S&T,  93]  as  follows:  “A  Technology  is  considered  affordable  if  it  meets  the  customer’s  requirements, 
is  within  the  customer’s  budget,  and  has  the  best  value  among  available  alternatives.”  The  key¬ 
words  in  this  definition  are  technology,  customer  requirements,  budget,  value  and  alternatives. 
In  order  to  access  the  affordability  of  a  technology,  we  must  therefore  consider  its  life-cycle  costs, 
its  ability  to  meet  the  customer’s  requirements,  and  be  able  to  compare  it  to  alternative  technolo¬ 
gies.  To  determine  life-cycle  costs,  we  need  tools,  rules  and  metrics  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
technology  during  the  initial  development  of  some  system  where  the  leverage  is  the  highest,  or 
later,  during  preliminary  design  when  form  and  function  are  defined.  The  technology  for  cost  re¬ 
duction  will  result  from  the  ability  to  translate  experience  and  heuristic  information  into  models 
that  illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  cost,  performance  and  environmental  impact  to  a  design  parame¬ 
ter. 


Raymer  [Raymer,  92]  has  devoted  one  chapter  in  his  book  to  the  cost  analysis  issue  in  aircraft 
design.  Life  cycle  costs,  including  research  development  test  and  evaluation  costs,  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  and  various  cost  estimating  methods  are  mentioned.  In  particular,  Raymer 
expands  on  DAPCA IV  or  Development  and  Procurement  Cost  of  Aircraft  (Rand  Corporation).  He 
lists  several  equations  in  constant  1986  Dollars  that  relate  the  various  cost  components  to  weight 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  airplane.  They  are  the  only  cost  estimators  identified  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  survey  that  have  been  derived  for  use  at  the  conceptual  design  stage  (It  is  assumed  that  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers  have  their  own  methods,  but  the  author  did  not  have  access  to  any  such  in¬ 
formation).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  equations  relate  cost  in  a  near  linear  way  to  weight, 
velocity,  thrust  and  other  performance  measures.  However,  intuitively,  if  we  graphically  relate 
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performance  to  cost  we  should  obtain  curves  such  as  displayed  in  Figure  1.  One  such  perfor¬ 
mance-cost  curve  should  show  when  a  new  technology  is  needed.  The  figure  describes  how  a 
technology  becomes  more  and  more  costly  when  more  performance  is  needed.  At  a  certain  point, 
there  is  a  need  to  move  to  another  technology  that  might  be  more  or  less  affordable,  but  that  allows 
an  increase  in  performance.  Where  is  the  point  at  which  a  new  technology  has  to  be  introduced? 
Can  we  generate  these  curves  from  the  information  at  hand  and  estimate  at  what  slope  a  new 
technology  needs  to  be  introduced?  Are  the  weight,  thrust,  and  number  of  aircraft  the  correct 
performance  measures  to  use  at  the  conceptual  stage?  Should  instead  increased  capabilities  be 
the  performance  measures,  and  the  expected  performance  gains  versus  cost  for  development  and 
maturation  be  the  affordability  metric?  These  are  questions  that  need  to  be  resolved. 


The  issue  of  costing  later  in  the  design  stage  has  been  implemented  in  many  methods.  The 
Boothroyd-Dewhurst  design  for  assembly  method  (DFA)  [Boothr,  90]  considers  assembly  issues 
and  qualitatively  links  cost  to  the  number  of  parts.  The  DFA  also  includes  some  measures  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  that  directly  affect  cost.  Another  less  known  methodology  dealing  with  assembly 
issues  is  the  Hitachi  Assemblability  Evaluation  Method  or  AEM.  This  proprietary  method  is  based 
on  the  selection  of  assembly  element  symbols  and  their  combination  which  results  in  a  numerical 
rating  [Boothr,  88].  Cognition  [SDRC,  94]  implemented  an  expert  system  based  component  cost¬ 
ing  approach  which  is  provided  either  with  Cognition’s  ACIS  based  performance  modeler  Mechan¬ 
ical  Advantage  II,  or  with  SDRC’s  I-DEAS  solid  modeling  package.  In  both  cases,  the  software  al¬ 
lows  for  customization  and  has  an  extensive  database  of  process  costs  that  result  in  a  quantitative 
figure  at  the  design  stage  (This  database  needs  further  development  since  only  a  few  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  are  presently  commercially  available.)  Costing  databases  need  to  be  continuously 
updated  as  labor  rates  and  material  costs  change,  and  as  new  manufacturing  processes  become 
available.  Note  that  this  method  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  design,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  used  at  the  conceptual  stage. 

Ed  Dean,  from  NASA  Langley,  has  extensively  studied  the  issue  of  cost  in  design,  especially 
related  to  the  NASA  mission.  He  states  [Dean,  89]  that  a  measurable  relationship  exists  between 
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system  attributes  and  the  cost  of  the  system.  He  then  identifies  the  cost  drivers  to  be  the  attrib¬ 
utes  of  a  function  and  the  requirements  or  constraints  of  the  design,  and  corrects  the  weighted 
sum  of  the  metrics  by  using  an  exponential  factor  to  normalize  for  temporal  effects,  and  a  power 
factor  to  normalize  for  economic  quantities.  In  other  subsequent  papers  [Dean,  91][Dean, 
92][Dean,  95]  and  [Dean,  96],  he  explores  elements  of  designing  for  cost,  function  cost  analysis, 
parametric  cost  analysis  and  value  engineering. 

Other  costing  related  research  at  the  process  level  is  abundant.  Many  textbooks  exist  that 
deal  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing  parts  [Trucks,  74],  [Gun  the,  71],  [VDI,  72],  and  papers  can  be 
found  that  treat  most  processes.  For  instance,  Poli,  Escudero  and  Fernandez  [Poli,  88]  describe 
the  relationship  between  part  complexity  and  molding  tool  costs;  Knight  and  Poli  [Knight,  85] 
present  a  systematic  approach  to  the  producibility  and  cost  of  forging  design;  Gutowski  et  al  [Gu- 
tows,  94]  propose  a  theoretical  cost  model  for  advanced  composite  fabrication.  All  these  models 
can  be  very  helpful  to  obtain  a  first  estimate  of  a  process  cost.  They  usually  presume  that  you 
know  the  final  form  of  your  design,  and  often  do  not  include  tooling  costs,  availability  of  tools,  etc. 

Thus,  at  the  conceptual  level,  very  rough  estimates  of  cost  could  be  derived  using  previous 
experience  that  relate  some  performance  levels  such  as  weight  and  thrust  to  cost.  These  estimates 
rarely  result  in  even  orders  of  magnitude  correct  costs  when  novel  technologies  are  involved; 
instead  they  are  more  appropriate  for  mature  and  well  understood  technologies.  Later  in  the  de¬ 
sign  process,  at  the  component  level,  if  the  form  or  shape  is  known,  cost  information  can  be 
derived  but  only  if  data  has  been  gathered  and  made  available  through  a  costing  database.  Some 
of  the  issues  that  need  work  are  standardization,  uniform  costing  procedures,  and  access  to  sup¬ 
pliers’  cost  models.  What  is  lacking  is  a  better  cost  model  for  putting  components  together  such  as 
assemblies.  Boothroyd  and  Dewhurst  [Boothr,  90]  developed  a  set  of  rules  for  assemblies  in¬ 
tended  to  reduce  costs.  These  rules  include  the  minimization  of  part  count,  the  avoidance  of 
threaded  fasteners,  the  avoidance  of  flexible  elements,  the  design  for  automation,  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  dimensions.  When  a  machine  such  as  a  printer  is  designed,  many  of  these  rules  significant¬ 
ly  affect  the  overall  design.  However,  in  the  design  of  a  weapon  system  such  as  an  aircraft,  many  of 
these  rules  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  implement  at  certain  levels  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  systems. 

How  to  handle  the  decision  making  process  to  minimize  cost  in  complex  designs  is  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  that  has  to  be  formalized  at  the  different  granularity  levels  (Assembly  to  subassemblies  to 
components  or  parts).  Cost  has  to  be  tied  to  producibility,  support,  recyclability  in  order  to  pres¬ 
ent  the  designer  with  a  complete  image  of  the  impact  of  the  design.  Even  the  cost  modelers  avail¬ 
able  (Cognition’s  for  instance)  will  not  easily  adapt  themselves  to  what-if  scenarios.  Engineers 
have  to  perform  multiple  runs  of  the  software  considering  different  manufacturing  alternatives 
and  comparing  them.  Furthermore,  the  software  is  not  at  a  level  where  it  can  assist  the  engineer  in 
the  decision  making  process.  Note  that  the  present  feature-based  modelers  can  be  customized  to 
help  derive  cost  at  the  embodiment  design  stage,  the  stage  where  the  form  of  the  design  is  chosen. 
However,  if  different  processes  are  considered  for  manufacturing,  then  different  features  will  be 
characterized.  For  instance,  in  a  molding  process,  a  rib  is  a  feature  witch  is  inserted  to  add  sup¬ 
port  and  has  some  thickness  and  height  characteristics,  whereas  in  a  machining  operation,  the 
material  around  the  rib  must  be  removed,  and  the  rib  may  not  even  be  mentioned  as  a  feature. 
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Another  major  concern  when  considering  cost  is  the  identification  of  relationships  between 
features  and  parameters.  In  a  car  for  instance,  one  part  can  be  affected  by  the  geometry  or  behav¬ 
ior  (temperature  or  vibration)  of  roughly  1200  to  1800  parts  [Sferro,  94].  Therefore,  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  part  or  the  machining  or  tolerancing  of  a  part,  could  affect  a  number  of  others  and  alter  a 
cost  equation.  These  relationships  are  investigated  and  established  from  the  customer’s  point  of 
view  in  Quality  Function  Deployment  (QFD)  houses  of  quality.  These  QFD  matrices  allow  the  de¬ 
signer  to  identify  how  some  function  or  parameter  affects  the  perception  of  quality  for  a  customer. 
These  perceptions  are  uniquely  qualitative  and  do  not  consider  cost  or  other  metrics.  It  might  be 
advantageous  to  consider  houses  of  quality  that  incorporate  cost,  maintainability  or  other  design 
parameters  that  provide  the  designer  with  feedback  on  relationships  other  than  quality.  Still,  it  is 
the  task  of  the  engineer  to  identify  the  sensitivities  of  cost  or  maintainability  to  a  change  in  an 
engineering  characteristic,  and  there  is  no  formalized  method  to  derive  all  these  relationships  and 
ensure  that  no  significant  one  is  overlooked. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  affordability  entails  the  evaluation  of  a  technology  and  its  comparison  to 
its  competitors.  For  such  a  companson,  some  measure  of  the  producibility  of  a  technology  is 
needed.  Producibility  in  engineering  design  is  affected  by  three  main  factors:  design,  process  and 
materials.  In  design,  the  issues  of  manufacturability,  simplicity,  maintainability,  recyclability, 
and  ease  of  assembly  are  some  critical  measures  that  indicate  the  level  of  producibility  of  a  prod¬ 
uct.  These  measures  apply  to  either  the  design  of  components  (manufacturability,  recyclability 
and  simplicity),  or  to  assemblies  (ease  of  assembly,  maintainability).  When  considering  the  pro¬ 
cess,  tolerances,  variability,  labor,  equipment  or  tooling  requirements  are  significant  issues  and 
metrics,  and  when  considering  the  materials,  their  selection,  properties  and  links  to  the  design 
issues  are  independent  variables  that  affect  both  sets  of  metrics  listed  earlier  for  the  design  and 
the  process. 

The  issue  of  producibility  is  investigated  by  Motorola  in  its  "Six  Sigma  Approach”  [Harry,  92], 
and  an  implementation  is  described  in  Texas  Instruments’  design  for  producibility  of  active  array 
radar  modules  [TI,  93].  The  approach  ties  the  process  variability  to  producibility  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
pected  yield.  It  is  based  on  statistical  Process  Control  (SPC)  or  on  estimates  of  expected  defects  of 
processes.  It  seems  to  be  presently  applied  mainly  to  processes  related  to  circuit  board  manufac¬ 
turing  and  should  be  investigated  for  other  manufacturing  processes.  The  Six  Sigma  approach 
allows  quantification  of  the  degree  to  which  a  process  is  under  control,  and  the  goal  of  the  method 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  defects  in  a  product  at  production  time. 

The  Taguchi  method  [Taguch,  93]  stresses  quality  and  relates  the  design  parameters  and  pro¬ 
cess  characteristics  to  the  quality  of  a  component.  In  this  method,  statistical  measures  are  used 
again  to  estimate  some  deviation  from  a  desired  value  and  a  loss  function  is  used  to  quantify  the 
quality  of  a  part  by  translating  the  loss  of  quality  to  some  equivalent  added  cost  to  the  customer. 

Both  methods  address  the  producibility  at  the  component  manufacturing  level.  The  Boo- 
throyd— Dewhurst  method  introduced  earlier  deals  with  assembly  producibility  questions  and  re¬ 
lates  that  producibility  to  cost. 

Thus,  costing  techniques  are  either  available,  or  can  be  developed  for  materials  and  processes. 
Producibility  of  designs  can  be  assessed  if  the  form  and  material  are  known,  but  the  issue  of  af¬ 
fordability  at  the  conceptual  design  stage  is  still  not  resolved. 
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Considering  metrics  more  generally,  a  myriad  of  research  targets  the  selection  of  the  "best” 
design.  Most  generally,  Otto  [Otto,  93]  describes  measurement  theory  and  its  applications  to  de¬ 
sign.  He  concludes  that  measurement  theory  is  quite  general  and  can  be  applied  to  design.  Pugh 
[Pugh,  91]  describes  a  comparison  technique  where  one  alternative  is  chosen  as  the  datum  and 
other  alternatives  are  qualitatively  compared  to  it.  This  technique  is  applied  at  the  conceptual 
stage  to  choose  which  concept  to  pursue.  Ullman  [Ullman,  92]  restates  this  work,  and  adds  that  it 
is  important  to  use  both  criteria  and  alternatives  that  are  at  the  same  level  of  abstraction.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  using  the  customer’s  wants  and  needs  developed  in  the  House  of  Quality  with  the  ab¬ 
stract  concepts  present  in  conceptual  design. 

Several  researchers  have  focused  on  one  aspect  of  a  design  and  shown  techniques  to  improve  a 
design  with  respect  to  that  one  performance  criterion.  These  “Design  for  X”  strategies  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  include  the  downstream  issues  early  in  the  design  process.  Boothroyd  and  Dewhurst 
[Booth,  88]  mentioned  earlier  describe  techniques  to  measure  designs  based  on  the  cost  of  assem¬ 
bly.  Similarly,  Ishii  and  Eubanks  [Ishii,  93]  describe  a  Design  for  Life  Cycle  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
system  to  implement  this  philosophy  to  mechanical  systems.  Whitney  [Whitne,  88]  describes  a 
case  study  illustrating  the  cost  savings  of  “Design  for  Manufacturing.”  In  all  of  these  cases,  the 
designs  are  measured  with  respect  to  only  one  aspect  of  the  downstream  processes. 

Otto  and  Antonsson  [Otto,  91]  describe  a  design  strategy  where  the  designer  balances  between 
conservative  and  aggressive  design.  In  the  former,  a  weak  aspect  of  the  design  is  improved,  possi¬ 
bly  to  the  detriment  of  a  stronger  aspect.  In  aggressive  design,  improvement  in  an  already  strong 
area  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  weaknesses  elsewhere.  They  also  discuss  the  use  of  prefer¬ 
ences  in  a  design  to  explicitly  state  the  trade-off  strategy.  This  permits  some  elasticity  in  the  de¬ 
sign  parameters  and  allows  the  designer  to  incorporate  subjective  data. 

Thurston  [Thurst,  91]  has  pursued  several  aspects  of  design  measurement.  The  basis  of  her 
work  is  the  multi-attribute  utility  theory  which,  in  this  context,  allows  the  designer  to  emphasize 
preferences  in  certain  attributes.  These  preferences  are  used  to  construct  a  design  evaluation 
equation.  This  equation  is  then  used  to  determine  the  net  change  in  a  design  as  the  levels  of  the 
individual  attributes  change.  Utility  theory  is  used  to  help  the  designer  choose  between  finding  a 
single  alternative  with  certainty  or  choosing  a  lottery  with  certain  chances  of  better  or  worse  out¬ 
comes.  This  determines  the  willingness  of  the  designer  to  make  trade-offs  between  attributes. 

Diteman  and  Stauffer  [Ditema,  93]  have  also  explored  multi-attribute  utility  theory  in  design 
concept  selection.  A  set  of  dimensions  are  preference  ranked  in  pairs  to  choose  the  relative  order¬ 
ing  of  the  dimensions.  For  example,  the  designer  might  rate  “performance”  over  “aesthetics”,  but 
rank  “safety”  over  “performance”.  In  this  way,  an  ordered  list  of  dimensions  is  produced.  The  util¬ 
ity  theory  is  used  within  each  dimension  to  rate  the  criteria  with  the  weights  totalling  100%.  Be¬ 
cause  the  preferences  can  vary,  the  same  criteria  can  be  used  for  many  different  problems. 

Another  aspect  of  Diteman  and  Stauffer’s  [Ditema,  93]  research  is  that  they  have  compared  an 
Absolute  Rating  Method  (ARM)  to  a  Relative  Comparison  Method  (RCM)  through  experimentation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  how  many  alternatives  are  considered  at  once.  In  the 
ARM,  a  single  alternative  is  ranked  based  on  its  ability  to  meet  a  particular  criteria;  in  the  RCM,  all 
alternatives  are  ranked  from  best  to  worst.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  ARM  is  more  accurate 
because  it  is  more  consistent  across  designers,  but  less  sensitive  to  small  variations  than  the 
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RCM.  They  also  postulate  that  the  RCM  is  not  a  good  technique  when  there  are  more  than  three  or 
four  alternatives. 

A  different  form  of  evaluation  is  presented  in  the  Quality  Function  Deployment  (QFD)  work 
(Hauser  and  Clausing  [Hauser,  88],  Sullivan  [Sulliv,  86]).  The  advantage  of  QFD  is  that  it  attempts 
to  apply  the  eventual  customer  metric  to  the  design  in  the  early  stages.  In  this  work,  a  “House  of 
Quality”  is  developed  which  relates  what  the  customer  desires  (Customer  Attributes)  to  the  Design 
Requirements  that  the  engineers  use.  The  ratings  are  typically  presented  as  “Strong  Effect”, 
Moderate  Effect  ,  Weak  Effect’ ,  and  “No  Effect”.  This  technique  shows  areas  of  weakness  in  a 
design  as  compared  to  competitors  products,  as  well  as  which  engineering  factors  to  change  to 
gain  the  most  improvement  in  customer  satisfaction. 

Locasio  and  Thurston  [Locasi,  94]  have  shown  one  way  to  use  the  House  of  Quality  to  generate 
quantitative  values  that  can  be  used  in  design.  Their  technique  is  based  on  the  optimization  of 
equations  found  by  applying  the  multi-attribute  utility  theoiy  to  the  House  of  Quality.  Suh  [Suh, 
90]  describes  how  to  use  the  House  of  Quality  to  determine  the  Functional  Requirements  for  a 
product.  Bascaram  and  Telez  [Bascar,  94]  describe  a  technique  for  extending  the  link  between 
QFD  and  Axiomatic  Design  strategies.  The  customer  attributes  are  divided  into  Functional  Re¬ 
quirements  which  should  have  matching  Design  Parameters  and  Market  Requirements.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Quality  Characteristics  are  added  in  what  they  call  the  “Voice  of  the  Engineer”  section.  All  of 
these  techniques  have  used  and  built  on  the  concept  that  the  customer’s  needs  and  wants  be  di¬ 
rectly  used  in  the  design  process.  However,  QFD  requires  a  lot  of  market  research  which  is  difficult 
to  do  at  the  conceptual  stages  of  design.  QFD  is  better  suited  to  redesign  than  original  design 
[Suh,  90]. 

[Fadel,  94]  presented  a  method  to  deal  with  affordability  at  the  conceptual  level.  The  method, 
which  is  based  on  the  identification  of  cost  drivers  in  the  house  of  quality,  is  intended  to  help  the 
designer  make  decisions  very  early  in  the  design  process.  Although  it  does  not  guarantee  “afford¬ 
able  designs,  it  helps  the  thought  process  of  the  designer  and  allows  him  or  her  to  compare  alter¬ 
natives  before  embodiment  design  is  initiated.  As  mentioned  in  the  report,  such  a  method  needs  to 
be  used  in  tandem  with  affordability  tools  later  in  the  design  process.  In  particular,  tools  such  as 
the  DFA  of  Boothroyd  Dewhurst,  Cognition’s  cost  estimator,  and  producibility  tools  such  as  Six 
Sigma  and  Taguchi  have  to  be  used  extensively  to  further  control  quality  and  cost. 

One  suggestion  of  the  report  is  to  consider  developing  a  functional  decomposition  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  to  associate  to  it  some  metric  which  would  help  in  assessing  cost  and  performance.  This 
research  develops  this  idea,  and,  through  the  development  of  a  type  of  taxonomy  for  functional 
design,  establishes  a  set  of  metrics  that  can  be  used  to  assess  the  design. 

In  the  next  section,  the  proposed  methodology  to  deal  with  affordability  as  one  of  the  metrics  at 
the  design  stage  is  detailed  and  applied  to  sample  mechanical  problems. 
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PROPOSED  METHODOLOGY 


Products  are  defined  by  their  function.  For  this  reason,  a  designer  typically  starts  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  which  is  a  functional  description  of  a  product.  This  primary  functional  objective  is  then 
broken  down  into  several  descriptions.  Sub-systems  (assemblies  of  physical  parts  or  compo¬ 
nents)  are  selected  to  perform  the  specific  sub-functions.  This  process  results  in  a  hierarchy  of 
functions  that  the  designer  can  use  to  develop  the  final  product. 

Each  of  these  sub-functions  can  become  a  root  function  for  a  given  sub-system.  The  design 
process  can  then  be  applied  to  this  sub-system  in  a  manner  that  is  mostly  independent  of  the 
overall  design,  and  each  of  the  current  level  sub-system  main  functions  can  be  partitioned  in  a 
hierarchical  manner  into  smaller  subfunctions  at  lower  levels.  However,  this  process  must  stop  at 
some  point.  A  logical  stopping  point  in  the  decomposition  is  when  the  designer  reaches  an  elemen¬ 
tal  mechanical  Junction  [Kirsch,  96].  An  elemental  mechanical  function  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
function  that  has  a  specific  form  associated  with  it,  as  opposed  to  one  that  must  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  forms  to  accomplish  the  function.  For  example,  an  electric  motor  is  a  standard  mechanical 
component  commonly  used  in  designs.  A  designer  should  not  try  to  partition  the  function  of  a 
motor,  “Create  Rotary  Motion”,  into  its  sub-functions  since  the  finished  design  will  only  call  for 
the  motor,  not  the  components  of  the  motor. 

Additionally,  a  very  low  level  function  may  only  be  accomplished  by  one  form,  while  a  higher 
level  function  gives  the  designer  more  freedom  to  manipulate  the  design  and  generate  new  ideas. 
For  instance,  consider  the  case  of  the  simple  gear  train  shown  in  Figure  2.  At  the  highest  level,  the 
function  of  the  gear  train  is  to  transform  rotary  motion.  The  sub-functions  that  can  be  derived  are 
transmit  torque  for  each  gear,  support  for  each  shaft,  and  connect  each  of  the  shafts  to  maintain 
relative  distance.  To  make  any  improvement,  the  designer  would  need  to  consider  the  base  func¬ 
tions  and  try  to  improve  each  individual  gear,  a  difficult  task. 


Figure  2.  Simple  Gear  Train 
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Now  consider  the  case  where  the  entire  gear  train  is  one  function,  transform  rotary  motion.  In 
this  case,  improvements  become  more  obvious.  For  instance,  the  gear  train  could  be  replaced  by  a 
planetary  gear  system.  Other  possibilities  are  a  harmonic  gear  or  pulleys  and  belts.  Each  of  these 
components  transforms  rotary  motion,  decreasing  or  increasing  velocity  while  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  torque.  However,  these  alternatives  would  not  be  obvious  at  the  lowest  functional  de¬ 
scription  level  where  only  gears  could  be  substituted,  not  the  whole  assembly. 

The  elemental  functional  description  is  best  suited  to  the  selection  of  the  components  used  in 
the  design.  The  form  used  for  support  and  enclosure  is  dependant  upon  the  components,  and  is 
usually  chosen  after  the  component  selection  is  complete.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  enclosure  will 
not  impose  constraints  on  the  design  of  the  components;  rather  that  the  final  form  of  the  enclosure 
must  follow  from  the  collection  of  components  selected. 

Function-Based  Taxonomy 

After  analyzing  work  by  Collins  and  coauthors  on  helicopter  design  [Collin,  76],  and  consider¬ 
ing  consumer  products  such  as  an  automobile,  a  drill,  a  lawn  mower,  four  basic  types  of  functions 

were  derived.  These  are  related  to  the  concepts  of  Motion,  Power/matter,  Control,  and  Enclo¬ 
sure. 

From  these  four  basic  types  of  functions,  a  taxonomy  is  proposed.  Most  (if  not  all)  parts  of  a 
mechanical  design  can  be  classified  into  these  four  categories.  These  seem  to  describe  the  “basic” 
function  of  a  subsystem.  The  categories  are  shown  in  Figure  3  below.  The  triangle  symbolizes  the 


Figure  3.  Four  Categories  of  Mechanical  Function. 

equal  importance  of  each  of  the  functions,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  describes  how  the 
enclosure  function  is  the  geometric  aspect  of  the  design  that  ties  the  different  components  togeth¬ 
er  to  accomplish  the  main  design  function. 

This  classification  system  provides  a  good  tight  description  of  the  basic  functional  subsystem 
to  which  a  part  belongs.  However,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  overall  function  of  a  part  or  the 

design  intent.  Once  again,  Collins  work  was  studied  to  extract  different  connotations  for  each 
functional  group. 

The  classification  system  is  then  extended  to  cover  more  descriptive  mechanical  functions,  as 
shown  in  Table  I  below.  For  instance,  power  is  commonly  available  in  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
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chemical  forms.  It  can  be  created,  stored,  supplied,  transmitted,  and  dissipated.  These  concepts 
form  the  basis  of  the  power  function  set.  Similar  lists  are  developed  for  motion,  control,  and  enclo¬ 
sure. 


Table  I.  Basic  Function  Groups. 


Control 

•  Power,  Motion,  Information 

•  Continuous,  Discreet 

•  Modification,  Indication 

•  User-supplied,  Internal  Feedback 

Power  / 
Matter 

•  Store,  intake,  Expel,  Modify,  Transmit,  Dissipate 

•  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Other 

Enclose 

•  Cover,  View,  Protect 

•  Removable,  Permanent 

•  Support,  Attach,  Connect,  Guide,  Limit 

Motion 

•  Rotary,  Linear,  Oscillatory,  Other 

•  Create,  Convert,  Modify,  Dissipate,  Transmit 

•  Flexible,  Rigid 

After  establishing  the  verb-adjective  combination,  the  information  content  is  still  insufficient; 
for  example  “transmit  electrical  power”  needs  a  direction,  such  as  “to  heat”.  Therefore,  several 
“directions”  are  proposed.  Now,  all  of  the  ideas  above  plus  the  directions  can  be  converted  into 
sentence  form  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

These  sentences  lead  to  about  150  combinations  of  elemental  mechanical  functions.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  phrases  in  brackets  above  do  not  apply  to  all  of  the  other  options;  generally  they 
apply  to  one  or  two  of  the  possibilities. 

This  classification  system  provides  a  simple  and  direct  way  of  choosing  a  function  for  a  design. 
It  should  be  noted  that  objective  functions  are  different  from  these  elemental  functions  since  they 
are  higher  level.  Objective  functions  encompass  several  elemental  functions.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  function  of  a  drill,  which  is  designed  to  “Drill  Hole”.  This  function  is  not  on  the  above  list;  it  is  a 
high-level  function  that  is  the  sum  of  the  many  lower  functions  of  the  individual  sub-components 
of  the  drill:  battery  for  power  storage,  motor  for  creation  of  rotary  motion,  control  mechanism,  and 
enclosure. 

This  decomposition  technique  is  beneficial  at  the  initial  stages  of  design  and  as  a  teaching  tool. 
The  hierarchy  shown  in  Figure  4  takes  into  account  the  four  types  of  functions,  since  almost  all 
mechanical  designs  incorporate  them.  Matter  storage  and  transport  is  not  included  in  the  initial 
diagram  since  it  is  not  as  widely  applicable;  however  it  can  be  easily  added.  Control  is  applied 
separately  to  each  function  rather  than  being  treated  as  a  separate  and  independent  function.  The 
power-control  function  combination  could  be  accomplished  by  a  switch  for  instance,  while  the 
motion-control  function  combination  may  be  obtained  using  a  brake. 
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Table  II  Elemental  Mechanical  Functions 


Create 

Convert 

Modify 

Transmit 

Dissipate 


Rotary 

Linear 

Oscillatory 

Other 


Motion 


Rotary 

Linear 

Oscillatory  Motion 
Other 


Store 

Intake 

Expel 

Modify 

Transmit 

Dissipate 


Electrical 

Mechanical 

Other 


Power/ 

Matter 


Control 
to  Heat 
Move 


Continuous 

Discrete 


User 

Feedback 


Control  of 


Power 

Motion  resulting  in 

Information 


Modification 

Indication 


Support 


Attach 

Connect 

Guide 

Limit 

Cover 

Protect 

View 


Part  X  which  is 


Moving 

Stationary 


to  Part  Y  which  is 


Moving 

Stationary 


Removable  „ , 
m  a  Permanent Manner 


Objective  Function 


Power 


/  \ 

Control 


Motion  Enclosure 

/  \ 


Control 


Figure  4.  Functional  Hierarchy  for  Mechanical  Design 


In  summary,  a  decomposition  method  for  Function-based  design  is  proposed.  The  “taxono¬ 
my  is  derived  from  four  major  functions  that  describe  mechanical  designs.  These  are  the  motion, 
power,  control  and  enclosure  functions.  This  technique  that  allows  the  designer  to  hierarchically 
decompose  designs  starting  from  the  main  objective  of  the  product  which  is  the  top  level  function 
should  be  tested  on  aeronautical  designs.  Using  the  method,  the  designer  is  given  the  freedom  to 
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select  appropriate  functions  and  their  form  counterpart.  The  form  tree  would  parallel  the  function 
tree,  conforming  to  the  independence  axiom  proposed  by  Suh  [Suh,  90].  Should  a  single  function 
accomplish  more  than  one  function,  its  multiple  occurrence  in  the  form  tree  would  indicate  to  the 
designer  which  functions  are  affected  by  the  particular  form  and  would  prompt  the  designer  to 
reflect  on  possible  changes  that  may  affect  more  than  the  targeted  modification.  The  ability  to  stop 
at  the  elemental  function  level  provides  added  robustness  and  a  broader  selection  of  components 
to  accomplish  a  specific  function.  Once  a  design  is  decomposed  and  forms  selected  to  accomplish 
the  functions,  the  next  questions  are  how  do  we  evaluate  the  designs,  and  what  are  the  metrics 
that  we  could  use. 

METRICS 

The  representation  of  the  “Value”  of  a  design  in  the  design  space  is  a  difficult  question.  The 
primary  question  is  “How  do  we  measure  the  value  of  a  design?”  This  question  may  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer  in  an  absolute  sense.  However,  in  a  relative  sense,  designs  can  be  compared.  When 
presented  with  two  competing  products,  a  designer  typically  knows  how  one  design  is  better  than 
the  other.  One  may  be  much  stronger  in  performance,  another  may  be  very  inexpensive  to  build .  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  declare  that  a  design  is  the  “best”;  however,  it  is  often  possible  to  point  out 
that  one  is  better  in  some  respects  than  another. 

To  further  complicate  things,  consider  the  statement  from  Fowler  (1990),  that  “the  value  of 
anything  is  variable,  depending  on  environment  and  attitude”.  This  implies  that  if  two  designs  are 
compared  at  two  different  points  in  time,  the  relative  values  can  change.  Consider  comparing  an 
American  and  a  Japanese  automobile  just  before  and  just  after  the  start  of  the  oil  embargo  in  the 
1970’s.  When  gas  was  cheap,  the  American  car  was  more  valuable  with  greater  luxury  and  more 
power.  But  after  the  dramatic  rise  in  gasoline  prices,  the  foreign  vehicles  were  sought  because  of 
the  low  operating  cost. 

The  choice  of  metrics  for  the  value  axis  is  difficult.  The  value  of  a  product  is  subject  to  change 
over  time,  and  is  different  depending  on  who  is  evaluating  it.  When  considering  the  various  voices 
involved  in  the  design,  the  following  set  evolves:  Performance  is  the  Voice  of  the  Customer.  This  is 
how  well  the  product  performs  the  functions  required  of  it.  Ergonomics  are  also  customer  driven, 
since  they  interface  with  the  product.  Safety  is  the  Voice  of  Responsibility.  Engineers  have  ethical 
as  well  as  legal  responsibilities  to  protect  the  public.  Another  aspect  of  the  design  is  producing  it; 
typically  this  is  called  Design  for  Manufacturing  (DFM).  DFM  is  used  here  to  mean  all  of  the  DFX 
theories  that  pertain  to  manufacturing  of  the  product.  In  this  sense,  the  ‘X’  can  mean  Assembly, 
Forging,  Casting,  etc.,  it  is  the  Voice  of  Manufacturing.  Finally,  Icost  is  defined  as  the  inverse  of 
cost.  Icost  can  be  thought  of  as  the  Voice  of  Management,  who  always  want  the  product  to  cost  less 
to  produce.  Naturally,  all  the  voices  are  also  overlapping,  the  customer  for  instance,  is  concerned 
with  product  safety  and  maybe  recyclability.  Cost  affects  everyone.  So,  how  does  one  measure 
value? 

When  comparing  the  effects  of  a  change  in  one  metric,  a  table  such  as  Table  III  below  can  be 
developed.  This  table  shows  the  effects  of  increasing  one  of  the  five  metrics  on  the  others.  The 
notable  values  are  the  0’s,  which  occur  when  the  change  in  one  attribute  does  not  affect  the  other 
one.  This  means  that  the  orthogonal  metrics  can  be  viewed  as  perpendicular,  as  shown  in  Figure 
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5 .  Other  metrics  are  placed  at  some  angle  with  respect  to  each  other.  These  angles  depend  on  the 
design,  and  the  figure  illustrates  a  change  in  the  design,  with  the  center  of  the  circle  representing 
the  current  design.  The  arrows  pointing  outwards  signify  increase  in  a  particular  metric.  Thus, 
for  a  product  on  the  market,  value  is  increased  by  moving  away  from  the  origin  in  the  figure  below 
(Figure  5).  The  comparison  of  two  products  from  different  manufacturers  cannot  however  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  this  representation  scheme. 


Table  III.  Effects  of  Increasing  One  Metric  on  Other  Metrics 


Performance 

DFM 

Ergonomics 

Safety 

Icost 

Performance 

1 

0 

1 

1 

DFM 

1 

0 

r 

Ergonomics 

0 

1 

T 

i 

Safety 

1 

0 

r  t 

i 

The  perpendicular  metrics  could  be  merged  into  a  single  metric,  or  all  the  metrics  can  be  sepa¬ 
rately  considered.  In  the  case  where  they  are  merged,  performance  and  ergonomics  form  the  Plea¬ 
sure  metric.  Similarly,  DFM  and  safety  can  be  merged  to  form  the  Protection  metric,  although  this 
is  not  a  very  good  name.  These  merged  metrics  will  form  the  base  of  the  following  work  without 
loss  of  generality. 

Thus,  in  order  to  help  select  the  more  affordable,  safer  and  more  pleasing  component  from 
those  available  to  the  designer,  three  metrics  are  proposed:  they  are  Please,  Protect,  and  ICost. 
The  first  two  are  based  on  work  done  by  Ouellette  [Ouelle,  92],  and  the  third  was  added  as  a  bal¬ 
ance  because  of  its  necessary  role  in  the  quest  for  affordable  designs.  These  measures  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  general  as  to  be  applicable  at  the  earliest  stages  of  design.  In  fact,  these  metrics  also  help  to 
bring  the  voice  of  the  customer  into  the  decision  process  at  a  very  early  stage,  before  all  formal 
design  parameters  are  chosen.  The  metrics  are  also  applicable  later  in  the  design  process,  and 
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can  be  used  to  evaluate  a  finished  product.  In  later  stages  of  design,  measures  such  as  maintain¬ 
ability  can  be  considered  part  of  both  please  and  protect,  to  different  degrees.  Application  of  these 
metrics  later  in  design  is  the  topic  of  continuing  research  .These  metrics  can  be  described  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  first  metric.  Pleasure,  refers  to  the  way  that  a  product  increases  a  customer’s  satisfaction. 
Admittedly,  this  is  a  fairly  nebulous  goal,  as  different  people  have  different  tastes.  For  instance, 
consider  the  vast  array  of  available  automobiles.  Some  people  are  happy  with  a  small  sporty  car, 
while  others  prefer  a  larger  sedan.  A  company’s  goal  is  to  sell  products,  and  to  do  so  the  product 
must  please  the  customer.  Therefore,  the  burden  falls  on  the  designer  to  determine  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  and  to  appeal  to  a  particular  chosen  customer  base.  Techniques  such  as  interviews 
and  focus  groups  [Ullman,  92]  can  help  in  this  regard,  as  they  do  in  QFD. 

Pleasure  has  many  different  aspects  as  it  pertains  to  design.  The  primary  requirement  is  that 
the  product  must  meet  performance  requirements.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  not  a  successful  prod¬ 
uct.  However,  many  products  exceed  the  minimum  performance  levels  and  provide  added  fea¬ 
tures  which  increase  the  customer’s  satisfaction  with  the  product.  Fowler  [Fowler,  90]  states  that 
“supporting  functions  which  are  not  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  main  function  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  increase  product  acceptance  by  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  user.”  He  also  states  that  sup¬ 
porting  functions  are  typically  intangible,  but  account  for  75%  of  the  cost  of  the  product.  These 
supporting  functions  invariably  form  the  basis  for  the  users  decision  to  buy  a  product  according  to 
Fowler.  The  four  functions  that  Fowler  uses  to  describe  this  are  assure  dependability,  assure  con¬ 
venience,  enhance  product,  and  please  senses. 

Another  important  element  of  the  pleasure  metric  is  “human  factors”  such  as  the  user  inter¬ 
face  and  ergonomics.  Furthermore,  such  things  as  maintainability,  reliability,  and  recyclability, 
to  name  a  few,  may  have  a  great  impact  on  the  customer’s  pleasure  with  a  product.  Trying  to 
compare  a  product  or  even  a  component  of  that  product  based  on  all  of  these  factors  is  extremely 
difficult  at  an  early  stage  of  design.  It  is  much  easier  to  think  about  the  customer’s  pleasure  direct¬ 
ly  when  comparing  alternatives. 

The  second  metric.  Protection,  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  safety  present  in  the  design.  Note 
that  while  a  certain  level  of  safety  may  be  mandated  by  law,  additional  measures  may  contribute  to 
customer  satisfaction.  For  instance,  most  current  cars  come  with  air  bags  for  the  driver.  However, 
some  manufacturers  also  add  air  bags  for  the  passenger,  special  crash-resistant  frames,  and 
space  frames  in  the  doors.  The  former  is  a  protection  presently  required  by  law,  while  the  latter  is  a 
collection  of  protection  features  that  make  a  product  more  desirable.  Again,  the  amount  of  value 
that  these  features  add  is  dependant  on  the  particular  customer.  The  designer  is  responsible  to 
ensure  that  the  product  does  not  open  the  company  up  to  liability;  it  is  also  his/her  ethical  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  ensure  the  product  is  safe. 

The  term  icost  was  chosen  because,  as  a  metric,  an  increase  is  easier  to  graphically  display. 
Icost  is  an  inverse  function  of  cost,  which  will  increase  as  cost  decreases.  The  cost  value  is  a  not 
the  consumer  price,  since  that  is  typically  out  of  the  engineer’s  hands.  Instead,  this  cost  value  is 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  product.  This  is  the  cost  of  materials  plus  processing  for  a  manufac¬ 
tured  part,  or  the  component  cost  for  a  part  that  will  be  purchased  from  another  manufacturer.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  cost  for  a  reasonably  large  number  of  components  should  be  considered 
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based  on  the  application  and  predicted  sales.  These  costs  will  usually  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
consumer  price,  but  they  are  more  measurable  by  the  engineer. 

It  can  be  said  that  these  three  metrics  are  balanced  because  typically  a  design  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  in  one  of  these  areas  without  hurting  at  least  one  of  the  others.  This  is  because  the  mea¬ 
sures  are  not  orthogonal,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  angles  between  the  three  axes  are  not 
constant  but  will  change  depending  on  the  particular  design.  Because  the  metrics  are  not  ortho¬ 
gonal,  some  of  the  goals  of  two  of  the  metrics  may  be  coincident,  such  as  serviceability  which  will 
increase  both  please  and  protect. 


Pleasure 


Protection  Icost 

Figure  6.  Pleasure,  Protection,  and  Icost  as  Balanced  Metrics. 

As  a  simple  example  of  these  metrics,  consider  purchasing  a  vehicle.  The  primary  function  of 
the  vehicle  is  to  transport,  and  the  consumer  has  already  provided  the  constraints  that  it  must 
carry  multiple  passengers  and  luggage  over  long  distances  in  any  weather.  These  constraints  have 
narrowed  the  field  away  from  skateboards,  ice  skates,  bicycles,  etc. ,  and  into  the  wide  array  of  cars 
and  similar  vehicles.  If  the  buyer  is  strictly  concerned  with  pleasure,  they  will  most  likely  buy  an 
exotic  sports  car  that  travels  fast  and  looks  very  nice  or  an  extremely  luxurious  car.  If  their  only 
concern  is  safety,  they  may  buy  a  gunless  tank  or  similar  vehicle  which  can  survive  almost  any¬ 
thing.  However,  if  cost  is  the  primary  concern,  then  the  consumer  will  buy  a  Yugo  or  similar  ve¬ 
hicle  (probably  used)  that  will  be  very  economical.  Thus  in  summary, 

*  The  first  metric.  Please,  refers  to  the  way  that  a  product  pleases  the 
customer.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  fairly  nebulous  goal,  as  different  people 
judge  products  according  to  different  standards.  However,  a  relative 
measure  can  be  incorporated  in  the  design  process,  and  issues  such  as 
noise  reduction  or  other  ergonomic  factors  could  be  correlated  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  please  metric. 

*  The  second  metric.  Protect,  also  contributes  to  customer  satisfaction  as 
well  as  to  the  safety  issues  in  a  product.  It  also  includes  some  of  the 
design  for  Manufacturability  issues. 

*  The  third  metric  is  ICost  or  inverse  of  cost.  This  is  not  the  consumer 
cost,  rather  the  cost  of  materials  and  manufacturing,  and  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  life-cycle  cost  of  a  part  that  has  to  be  produced  or 
purchased. 

One  thing  that  does  hold  true  in  design  is  that  it  takes  effort  to  change  the  design.  This  is 
primarily  effort  on  the  part  of  the  design  team,  including  engineers  and  manufacturing  personnel. 
If  a  current  design  is  being  used  either  as  a  prototype  or  in  production,  it  requires  no  effort  to  use 
this  design.  However,  in  order  to  add  more  value  to  the  design,  effort  must  be  expended.  This  leads 
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to  the  view  shown  in  Figure  7  below,  where  the  functions  graphed  represent  any  increasing  func¬ 
tion. 


In  the  real  world,  there  is  a  diminishing  return  for  the  effort  that  is  put  in.  With  some  effort,  the 
design  can  be  improved;  but  as  more  effort  is  expended,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  im¬ 
prove  one  area.  This  means  that  the  equation  E(v)  should  be  increasing  slowly  a  first,  but  become 
steeper  later.  A  simple  equation  which  fits  these  criteria  is  a  parabola.  In  this  case,  the  equation  is: 

E(v)  =  kv2  (1) 

where  k  is  the  constant  that  determines  the  steepness  of  the  parabola. 

So,  we  arrive  at  a  system  where  we  have  three  metrics:  Pleasure,  Protection,  and  Inverse  Cost 
(Icost).  These  metrics  provide  a  basis  for  comparing  designs  in  a  relative  manner.  But  applying 
these  in  the  two-dimensional  scheme  above  is  difficult  -  the  design  team  will  want  to  consider  all 
three  metrics  simultaneously.  This  leads  to  the  design  shell,  as  depicted  in  Figure  8.  This  shell  is 
defined  by  the  three  metrics  as  parabolas  on  the  surface. 


Pleasure  Protection 


This  shell  is  not  round,  since  the  parabolas  will  not  have  the  same  constant.  In  this  scheme, 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  the  current  design.  Effort  must  be  expended  to  increase  the  value.  How 
much  effort  depends  on  which  value  the  design  team  wishes  to  increase. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  an  increase  in  one  of  the  metrics  to  cause  a  decrease  in  at  least  one  of 
the  others.  But,  as  a  particular  metric  is  increased  further  and  further,  it  requires  more  and  more 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  design  team  to  accomplish  the  goal.  When  the  effort  required  for  an  im¬ 
provement  is  too  great,  the  best  way  to  improve  customer  satisfaction  is  by  changing  the  technolo- 
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gy.  This  problem  is  addressed  as  it  relates  to  affordability  in  [Fadel,  94]  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  and  described  in  Figure  1. 

At  no  time  is  the  exact  size  of  the  bowl  known,  only  the  slopes  in  different  directions.  As  a 
technology  matures,  the  slope  of  the  bowl  increases,  making  improvements  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
sign.  Even  though  these  improvements  still  increase  the  value  of  the  product,  the  design  effort 
adds  too  much  cost  for  it  to  be  economically  feasible  for  the  company. 

Figure  9a  equates  the  diameter  of  the  value  bowl  with  the  flexibility  of  the  technology.  A  large, 
shallow  bowl  has  lots  of  room  for  improvement  in  all  areas,  which  is  evidence  of  a  veiy  flexible 
technology.  A  steeper  bowl,  however,  has  very  little  room  for  improvement  before  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  effort  is  required  to  improve  the  product.  This  technology  dies  much  more  quickly  as  it  is 
surpassed.  Often  this  steeper  bowl  is  indicative  of  a  mature  technology,  one  that  is  well  under¬ 
stood  but  has  little  remaining  room  for  improvement. 


Pleasure  Protection 


r - *1 

1  Flexibility  of  Technology  1 
Figure  9a.  Standard  Design  Shell. 


Figure  9b.  Changing  Design  Shells. 


Also,  Figure  9b  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  jump  from  one  technology  to  another  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  that  all  three  metrics  will  improve.  There  is  overlap  in  the  bowls,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  may  remain  the  same  or  even  decrease  with  a  technological  jump.  However,  the  new 
technology  should  provide  more  room  for  improvement  in  all  directions,  allowing  the  designer  to 
improve  the  product  beyond  the  value  in  the  previous  technology. 

Also  shown  in  Figure  9b  is  the  difficulty.  This  is  defined  as  the  slope  of  the  value  bowl.  The 
difficulty  is  how  much  effort  is  required  to  improve  this  particular  combination  of  one  or  more  met¬ 
rics.  Bowls  are  described  as  continuous  surfaces.  Therefore,  although  bowls  are  not  round,  the 
difficulty  should  vary  smoothly  over  the  surface.  Difficulty  can  be  thought  of  as  the  derivative  of 
the  curvature  of  the  side,  or 


Effort  Required 
Increase  in  Metric 


Difficulty  = 


(2) 


A  leap  in  manufacturing  technology  may  also  change  the  bowls.  Consider  a  company  moving 
from  producing  100  units  per  year  to  10,000  units  per  year.  In  this  case,  the  affordability  will  in¬ 
crease  as  the  unit  cost  decreases,  without  changing  the  design  of  the  product.  This  shows  that  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  technology  of  manufacturing  as  part  of  the  design. 

Combining  the  Metrics  for  the  Relative  Rating  of  Alternatives 

Having  defined  three  possible  metrics  to  assess  the  design,  the  next  step  is  to  identify  ways  to 
combine  them  in  order  to  have  some  basis  to  select  one  design  over  another.  The  representation  of 
the  value  bowl  is  not  ideally  suited  to  graphically  represent  the  ’’relative"  value  of  one  design  ver¬ 
sus  another.  In  fact,  the  local  coordinate  system  of  the  value  bowl  needs  to  be  separated  from  the 
global  coordinate  system  of  relative  value  since  locally,  an  increase  in  value  means  moving  away 
from  the  current  design  whereas  two  different  designs  are  located  at  some  relative  location  with 
respect  to  each  other  on  a  different  scale.  Therefore,  we  have  chosen  the  utility  theory  which  al¬ 
lows  to  combine  various  metrics  in  a  non-linear  fashion  [Thurst,  93]  as  the  tool  needed  to  convert 
from  the  three  metrics  to  the  one  that  can  be  used  to  compare  designs. 

Another  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  metrics  can  evolve  as  more  information  is  avail¬ 
able  about  the  design.  In  fact,  the  utility  theory  can  be  used  for  each  of  the  individual  metrics  to 
arrive  at  some  number.  Should  definite  data  be  available,  cost  data  can  be  directly  obtained  by  an 
additive  process  instead,  whereas  the  other  two  metrics  would  still  benefit  from  the  technique  that 
allows  the  designer  to  make  tradeoffs,  here  between  metrics. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  following  steps  summarize  the  proposed  implementation  plan  for  the  function  based 
methodology  that  will  result  in  a  better  appreciation  of  a  product’s  cost  and  performance. 

•  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  create  a  design  specification  that  in¬ 
cludes  as  many  constraints  and  criteria  as  are  necessary.  These  become 
the  basis  for  the  decisions  on  which  type  of  component  to  choose. 

•  The  second  step  is  to  develop  the  functional  hierarchy  to  some  level. 

The  hierarchy  should  probably  extend  one  or  two  levels,  and  typically 
should  have  been  extended  past  the  choice  of  physical  principles. 

•  Now  the  basic  functions  are  available  and  can  be  used  in  the  evaluation 
process. 

•  The  next  step  is  to  start  with  one  of  the  functions.  Using  an  automated 
listing  or  the  designer’s  own  knowledge  and  experience,  he  or  she 
should  develop  a  list  of  physical  embodiments  for  the  particular  func¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  components  should  remain  generic  if  possible,  such  as 
"electric  motor”,  rather  than  a  specific  model  or  type.  This  enables  the 
designer  to  compare  at  a  higher  level  rather  than  just  selecting  one  of 
two  motors  from  competing  companies. 

•  Once  a  list  is  generated,  the  designer  should  eliminate  any  possibilities 
that  are  completely  unfeasible.  The  designer  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
personal  prejudices  affect  judgment  and  prematurely  remove  a  viable 
candidate. 
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•  The  next  step  is  to  create  the  matrix  comparing  the  different  criteria  and 
behavior  to  the  chosen  metrics.  Please,  Protect,  and  ICost  This  table 
should  be  populated  by  the  engineer  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  House  of 
Quality.  Each  of  the  factors  should  be  assigned  a  weight  as  to  how 
much  it  affects  the  Please,  Protect,  and  ICost  as  seen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
customer.  ( Typically,  the  weights  should  be  -  Greatly  Affects,  -  Moder¬ 
ately  Affects,  -  Mildly  Affects,  and  -  Does  Not  Affect.)  The  numeric  val¬ 
ues  associated  with  these  are  often  9,  3,  1,  and  0  respectively. 

•  Now  numbers  are  generated  for  each  of  the  design  alternatives,  and  for 
each  of  the  metrics.  These  can  be  combined  using  the  utility  theory, 
and  a  relative  ranking  can  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  permit  the  designer  to  experiment  with  the  proposed  taxonomy  and  metrics,  a  sam¬ 
ple  implementation  of  a  design  system  was  developed.  The  system  was  written  using  Tel  and  the 
Tk  Toolkit  [Ouster,  94] .  Tel  is  a  powerful  scripting  language  that  provides  a  set  of  generic  program¬ 
ming  procedures  and  is  user  extensible.  Furthermore,  Tel  can  be  embedded  in  C  code  for  addition¬ 
al  functionality.  Tk  is  a  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI)  tool  that  is  written  using  Tel  and  provides 
the  necessary  commands  for  building  interfaces  for  the  X  Window  System. 

Extensions  to  these  languages  make  many  tasks  simple.  The  primary  extension  used  for  this 
work  was  the  Tree  Widget  [Bright,  1994] .  This  widget  was  used  to  handle  the  graphical  description 
of  the  hierarchies. 

The  system  has  been  designed  to  work  with  hierarchic  decomposition  of  functions.  It  allows 
the  designer  to  add  functions  in  two  ways.  First,  the  designer  can  add  a  higher-level  function, 
such  as  “Drill  Hole”  .  This  type  of  function  is  added  via  the  keyboard,  as  shown  in  Figure  10. 


Figure  10.  Arbitrary  Function  Addition. 
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Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  tree,  it  is  added  in  the  Function  tree  as  the  root  node.  A  place 
holder  is  added  in  the  Form  tree,  which  may  later  be  replaced  by  a  specific  form.  The  form  tree  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  design  which  can  be 

Taxonomy  functions  can  be  added  to  the  hierarchy  through  the  menu  choices,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1 1 .  In  this  figure,  the  functional  insertion  box  for  the  Power  functions  is  illustrated.  Click- 


Figure  1 1 .  Taxonomy  Function  Addition. 


ing  on  one  of  the  sentence  choices,  such  as  “Store”,  produces  a  menu  of  all  choices  available  for 
that  position.  For  example,  under  “Store”  are  the  choices  “Intake  Expel  Modify  Transmit  Dissi¬ 
pate”.  Choosing  one  of  the  other  options  will  cause  that  name  to  appear  in  the  sentence  in  place  of 
the  current  option.  Again,  a  place  holder  is  inserted  into  the  Form  tree  to  be  replaced  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  form  at  a  later  time. 

Once  the  level  of  functions  is  found,  a  set  of  generic  forms  can  be  applied,  as  shown  in  Figure 
12.  For  a  selected  function,  a  list  of  possible  forms  is  presented.  The  designer  can  choose  between 
the  forms,  or  add  a  new  form  to  the  list  based  on  experience.  This  permits  a  set  of  generic  forms  to 
be  added  to  the  design  in  a  simple  manner.  Should  the  same  generic  function  accomplish  more 
than  one  function,  it  can  be  entered  several  times,  warning  the  designer  that  Suh’s  independence 
axiom  has  been  violated  [Suh,  90]. 

Using  the  Metrics  in  Design 

Now  that  the  design  is  decomposed,  how  can  one  select  the  embodiment  that  best  satisfies  the 
customer  and  results  in  the  most  affordable  product?  The  design  system  is  just  a  sample  of  how  a 
taxonomy  can  be  applied.  The  metrics  described  earlier  have  a  great  potential  for  evaluating  the 
customer’s  desire  for  a  product,  and  they  can  be  applied  at  any  level  of  design  on  top  of  this  taxono¬ 
my.  In  this  report,  the  discussion  is  limited  to  the  application  of  these  metrics  to  generic  form 
selection  at  the  conceptual  design  stage. 
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Figure  12.  Form  Selection. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  a  design  is  to  create  a  design  specification  that  includes  all  necessary 
constraints  and  criteria.  These  become  the  basis  for  the  decisions  on  which  type  of  component  to 
choose.  Typically  this  is  done  through  a  technique  like  QFD  where  the  desires  of  the  customer  are 
brought  in  and  converted  into  measurable  engineering  requirements. 


Also ,  behaviors  should  be  identified  at  this  stage.  Behaviors  of  a  component  or  a  system  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  “side-effects”  of  an  item.  For  instance,  an  electric  motor  creates  rotary  motion. 
However,  a  behavior  of  the  motor  is  that  it  generates  heat,  so  it  could  be  used  as  a  room  heater, 
albeit  an  inefficient  one.  The  standard  behaviors  identified  during  this  research  are  weight,  size, 
heat,  noise,  vibration  and  radiation.  Some  or  all  of  these  may  be  moved  into  constraints  or  criteria 
by  the  designer,  such  as  setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  vibration  that  can  be  produced. 

Having  the  constraints,  criteria,  and  behaviors,  the  designer  develops  a  functional  specifica¬ 
tion  and  typically  decomposes  the  problem  into  simpler  subproblems.  These  subproblems  can  be 
further  decomposed,  until  a  functionally  simple  level  is  reached. 

If  the  designer  does  not  have  a  preset  choice,  the  different  forms  need  to  be  compared  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  choice.  This  decision  should  be  based  on  both  the  ability  of  the  forms  to  satisfy  the 
constraints,  criteria,  and  behaviors,  and  the  effects  that  the  constraints,  criteria,  and  behaviors 
have  on  the  metrics  of  Pleasure,  Protection,  and  Icost.  Each  of  these  effects  can  be  considered 
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separately  and  combined  to  create  a  three  dimensional  evaluation  box  as  shown  in  Figure  13  be¬ 
low. 


Metrics 


Figure  13.  Three-Dimensional  Evaluation  Box. 


A  desirability  equation  permits  the  designer  to  compare  generic  forms  in  a  non-linear  manner. 
It  is  similar  to  a  non-linear  weighted  sums  approach  in  that  it  provides  the  designer  with  a  manner 
of  expressing  preference  that  is  not  restricted  to  a  proportional  approach. 
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Figure  14  Example  Desirability  Values  for  Motors. 

A  desirability  equation  provides  a  means  for  the  designer  to  measure  the  value  of  some  physi¬ 
cal  quantity  on  a  absolute  scale  but  express  his/her  preference  on  a  non-linear  relative  scale.  For 
example,  the  noise  values  for  four  different  motors  are  shown  in  Figure  14.  Here  the  motors  are 
given  an  absolute  value  for  noise  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10  where  0  is  no  noise  and  10  is  loud  noise. 
Although  the  motors  are  ranked  absolutely  based  on  their  noise,  the  designer  has  chosen  to  put  a 
premium  on  quietness  and  has  chosen  an  inversely  proportional  curve  for  the  desirability  equa- 
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tion.  This  arrangement  give  the  quieter  motors  a  much  higher  score  in  the  table.  The  resulting 
values  are  normalized  to  a  scale  of  0  to  1  so  that  all  comparisons  are  equal. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  desirability  equations.  A  set  of  equations  that  fulfill  most 
engineering  needs  is  shown  in  Figure  15.  The  simplest  equation  is  binary  which  is  used  for 
constraints  that  must  be  satisfied  at  a  specific  value.  A  step  function  is  used  when  there  is  a  value 
below  which  the  solution  is  unacceptable,  which  is  often  the  case  in  constraints.  Proportional 
equations  are  linear,  and  are  equivalent  to  having  no  equation  at  all.  They  are  used  to  normalize 
the  values  of  the  rankings. 


The  exponential  and  inversely  proportional  equations  provide  a  way  to  emphasize  one  end  of 
the  scale  much  more  than  the  other.  They  asses  high  penalties  for  values  far  from  one  end.  The 
designer  can  choose  the  slope  of  the  curve  which  controls  the  magnitude  of  the  penalty  assessed. 
The  logarithmic  function  provides  a  rapid  rise  as  the  performance  first  increases,  but  then  levels 
off  quickly.  The  plateau  equation  is  similar  to  the  logarithmic,  except  that  it  is  much  flatter  at 
higher  values.  Both  of  these  equations  are  useful  for  instances  when  some  of  an  attribute  is  good, 
but  a  lot  of  it  is  not  better.  For  example,  making  a  printer  somewhat  quiet  is  important,  but  the 
value  of  making  it  silent  is  low. 

The  Mesa  function  [Fadel,  93]  is  unusual  in  that  it  shows  equal  preference  within  a  range  of 
values,  but  assesses  steep  penalties  for  values  outside  that  range.  It  is  important  because  often 
the  designer  does  not  know  the  exact  value  desired,  but  does  know  a  region  where  it  will  fall.  The 
normal  distribution  provides  a  preference  for  a  particular  value,  and  penalties  assessed  via  the 
laws  of  probability.  Any  of  these  desirability  equations  can  be  combined  over  various  ranges  to 
form  custom  equations. 

These  desirability  equations  have  been  also  implemented  in  Tc/Tkl,  and  Figures  16  and  17  are 
snapshots  of  the  computer  screen  available  to  the  user. 
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Figure  1 7.  Desirability  Function  Selector 

This  Evaluation  box  is  also  implemented  in  the  Tk-Tcl  system  and  is  illustrated  in  Figures  18,  19, 
and  20. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  taxonomy  for  Function-based  design  is  proposed.  The  taxonomy  is  derived  from  four  major 
functions  that  describe  mechanical  designs,  and  is  used  as  the  foundation  for  metrics  that  include 
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Figure  18.  Matching  The  Forms  for  Evaluation 


cost  and  safety.  These  functions  are  the  motion,  power,  control  and  enclosure  functions.  A  taxon¬ 
omy  is  proposed  that  allows  the  designer  to  hierarchically  decompose  designs  starting  from  the 
main  objective  of  the  product  which  is  the  top  level  function.  Using  the  taxonomy,  the  designer  is 
given  the  freedom  to  select  appropriate  functions  and  their  form  counterpart.  The  ability  to  stop  at 
the  elemental  feature  level  provides  added  robustness  and  a  broader  selection  of  components  to 
accomplish  a  specific  function.  The  proposed  taxonomy  allows  the  designer  to  include  his  or  her 
intent  in  the  functional  description,  and  the  fact  that  this  initial  stage  of  conceptual  design  stops 
at  the  elemental  level  frees  the  designer  from  considering  details  that  are  probably  irrelevant  at 
this  stage  of  the  design.  The  application  of  cost,  pleasing  and  safety  metrics  using  a  QFD  type 
methodology  ensures  that  the  voice  of  the  customer  is  taken  into  account  during  the  design.  It 
also  provides  with  a  method  to  compare  designs  and  have  some  idea  of  the  cost  drivers  in  the  de¬ 
sign. 
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Figure  20.  The  3D  Evaluation  Box  after  Processing 

To  this  end,  a  different  approach  to  “measuring”  design  is  provided.  The  approach  is  aimed  at 
the  selection  of  individual  components,  at  the  generic  level .  It  is  here  where  many  of  the  important 
decisions  that  affect  the  final  form  are  made.  This  approach  utilizes  the  constraints,  criteria,  and 
behaviors  identified  by  the  engineers  to  develop  relative  preference  values. 

Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  system  is  the  small  amount  of  information  handled  by  the 
designer  at  any  point  Rather  than  simply  choosing  an  electric  motor  over  all  other  types,  the  de¬ 
signer  can  compare  the  alternatives  based  on  the  various  constraints,  criteria,  and  behaviors. 
This  limits  the  amount  of  information  that  the  designer  must  keep  current  in  his  or  her  brain  for 
each  ranking. 

Furthermore,  the  value  for  an  entire  design  is  a  composite  of  the  parts,  and  the  technique  dis¬ 
cussed  provides  a  way  to  optimize  from  the  bottom  up.  When  each  of  the  components  is  chosen 
with  the  customer  in  mind,  the  overall  product  should  be  better.  However,  techniques  for  combin¬ 
ing  these  values  to  achieve  an  overall  value  for  the  metrics  are  still  being  explored.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  intelligent  combination  of  the  individual  metrics  will  provide  insight  as  to  how  one  design 
compares  with  another.  Techniques  such  as  utility  theory  may  be  applicable  to  this  problem. 
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New  metrics  to  compare  components  and  designs  are  also  proposed.  Current  metrics  are  typi¬ 
cally  aimed  at  the  designer,  as  in  the  DFX  strategies.  However,  the  metrics  Please,  Protect,  and 
Icost  are  much  more  closely  related  to  the  customer  than  many  of  the  currently  used  metrics. 
These  offer  a  way  to  estimate  customer  satisfaction  of  a  product,  and  to  bring  that  voice  down  to 
the  level  of  generic  form  selection.  These  three  metrics  also  provide  a  very  balanced  description  of 
the  customer’s  desires. 

Finally,  relating  the  work  to  the  issue  of  affordability,  we  have  attempted  to  establish  a  meth¬ 
odology  for  design  that  includes  the  aspect  of  affordability.  This  methodology  is  applied  at  the 
early  level  of  conceptual  design  when  the  highest  payoff  is  possible.  The  formalized  technique 
facilitates  the  comparison  of  forms  that  accomplish  particular  functions.  It  allows  designers  to 
measure  the  flexibility  and  potential  of  their  designs,  It  allows  them  to  target  increase  in  value, 
whether  related  to  cost,  pleasing  the  customer,  or  providing  more  safety,  and  it  can  be  extended  for 
use  in  design  embodiment  when  more  information  is  available  and  more  accurate  numbers  can  be 
obtained.  The  methodology  still  has  many  holes  and  needs  to  be  tested,  this  report  is  the  first 
attempt  at  bringing  several  ideas  together  to  deal  with  affordability  differently  from  what  is  cur¬ 
rently  attempted. 
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DATA  REDUCTION  AND  ANALYSIS 
FOR  LASER  DOPPLER  VELOCIMETRY 


Richard  D.  Gould 
Associate  Professor 
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ABSTRACT 


The  laser  Doppler  Velocimeter  (LDV)  data  analysis  software  used  by  the  experimental 
research  branch  at  Wright  Laboratory  (WL/POPT)  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  many  ways.  A 
new  LDV  data  analysis  software  program  was  developed  to  resolve  these  deficiencies.  The 
program  named  TSISTAT  was  written  in  the  FORTRAN  language  and  was  written  to  be  portable 
so  that  it  can  run  on  UNIX  workstations,  mini-computers  or  Intel  processor  based  personal 
computers.  The  program  reads  TSI  IFA750  acquired  raw  laser  Doppler  velocimetry  files  and 
calculates  turbulence  statistics  up  to  the  third  moment  for  mixed  turbulence  quantities  and  up  to 
the  fourth  moment  for  homogeneous  turbulence  quantities  for  up  to  three  velocity  components.  A 
batch  processing  capability  has  been  included  so  that  up  to  100  files  can  be  processed  during 
each  execution.  A  menu  screen  allows  the  user  to  select  various  run  time  options.  In  addition,  it 
constructs  and  prints  automatically  scaled  histograms  of  velocity  PDFs  with  a  labeled  summary 
table  of  all  pertinent  information.  These  histograms  and  summaries  can  be  formatted  to  print  as 
an  ASCII  file,  a  postscript  file  or  a  Hewlett  Packard  PCL  5  file.  Turbulence  statistics  are  written 
to  three  formatted  data  files  for  later  use  by  plotting  routines  or  analysis  programs.  These 
statistics  can  be  normalized  with  a  constant  reference  velocity  or  can  be  normalized  with 
different  reference  velocity  for  each  data  point  processed  during  the  batch  job  by  reading  a  user 
created  file  which  contains  the  reference  velocities  for  each  data  point.  Prior  to  calculating  the 
turbulence  statistics,  data  points  lying  outside  of  ±3  standard  deviations  are  discarded.  This 
default  value  of  3  can  be  overridden  by  the  user  at  run  time.  The  program  allows  for  three 
velocity  bias  corrections,  allows  for  non-orthogonal  laser  beam  angle  correction,  and  calculates 
the  statistical  uncertainties  for  all  quantities  using  the  jackknife  method.  Lastly,  the  user  can 
override  the  fringe  spacing,  frequency  shift  and  laser  wavelength  in  the  raw  data  files  by  reading 
a  user  created  file  which  contains  the  correct  values  for  these  parameters.  The  source  code  was 
delivered  to  the  scientists  at  WL/POPT. 
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DATA  REDUCTION  AND  ANALYSIS 
FOR  LASER  DOPPLER  VELOCIMETRY 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Gould 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  research  was  to  develop  software  which  can  be  used  to 
analyze  the  raw  laser  Doppler  velocimeter  (LDV)  data  obtained  using  a  Thermal  Systems 
Incorporated  (TSI)  IFA750  signal  processor.  The  software  is  necessary  to  provide  additional 
important  turbulence  statistics  and  other  capabilities  not  found  in  the  standard  TSI  FIND  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  software  package  which  is  shipped  with  the  IFA  750  signal  processor. 

The  new  software,  named  TSISTAT,  has  all  the  capabilities  of  the  TSI  FIND  software 
including  the  ability  to  analyze  up  to  three  velocity  components,  with  time  between  data  and 
residence  time  data  if  these  options  were  selected  at  data  acquisition  time,  and  will  calculate  all 
the  standard  turbulence  statistics  (i.e.  mean  velocities,  standard  deviation,  Reynolds  stresses, 
turbulent  triple  products).  In  addition,  up  to  100  files  can  be  analyzed  at  one  time  using  the  batch 
processing  capability  of  this  new  program.  A  menu  screen  allows  the  user  to  select  various  run 
time  options.  Auto-scaled  histograms  and  formatted  and  fully  labeled  summary  tables  are  created 
for  each  data  point  and  are  formatted  for  one,  two  or  three-component  velocity  measurements 
with  this  program.  These  histograms  and  summaries  can  be  formatted  to  print  as  an  ASCII  file,  a 
postscript  file  or  a  Hewlett  Packard  PCL  5  file.  High  and  low  pass  data  filtering  based  on  user 
selected  number  of  standard  deviations  is  also  included.  The  number  of  discarded  points  and 
revised  turbulence  statistics  are  calculated  with  this  option.  Also,  the  correct  velocity  components 
relative  to  an  orthogonal  laboratory  coordinate  system  can  be  obtained  even  if  the  laser  beams 
were  rotated  (on  purpose  or  inadvertently)  relative  to  this  laboratory  coordinate  system  during 
data  acquisition.  More  importantly,  the  correct  velocity  can  be  obtained  even  if  the  laser  beam 
pairs  were  not  aligned  to  be  perfectly  orthogonal,  as  is  the  case  with  most  LDV  systems.  Three 
velocity  bias  correction  methods,  the  McLaughlin-Tiederman  correction,  the  residence  time 
correction  and  the  time  between  data  correction,  were  included  as  options  in  this  new  software. 
Lastly,  the  capability  to  override  the  default  fringe  spacing,  frequency  shift  and  laser  wavelength 
is  also  possible  with  this  software. 

This  software  was  developed  to  be  portable  so  it  can  be  run  on  the  UNIX  based 
workstations  and  mini-computers  at  Wright  Laboratory  in  the  Advanced  Propulsion  and  Power 
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Directorate  (WL/POPT)  and  also  on  Intel  processor  based  personal  computers.  A  modular 
approach  was  used  so  that  subsequent  modification  can  be  accomplished  easily.  The  fully 
commented  FORTRAN  source  code  consisting  of  one  main  program,  32  subroutines  and  4 
function  programs,  totaling  5039  lines  of  code,  was  provided  to  WL/POPT  so  that  future 
additions  and  modifications  can  be  performed. 

2.  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 


A  modular  program  structure  with  one  main  calling  program,  named  TSISTAT,  was 
selected  for  this  project.  The  FORTRAN  source  code  listing  of  the  main  program,  showing  this 
structure,  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  A  flow  chart  of  the  main  program  is  given  below  in  Figure 
1.  A  named  common  block  structure  was  used  to  “pass”  variables  between  subroutines  instead  of 
passing  the  variables  directly  between  the  calling  program  and  the  various  subroutines  using  an 
argument.  This  method  was  selected  to  save  memory  allocation  space  for  the  “passed”  variables 
and  also  allows  all  the  subprograms  which  include  the  declared  named  common  block  access  to 
the  variables  and  control  over  their  values.  If  variables  were  passed  in  an  argument  list  in  a 
subroutine  call  they  would  need  to  be  dimensioned  in  both  the  calling  program  and  the 
subroutine.  This  requires  twice  the  memory  space  for  variable  storage  than  is  required  using 
common  blocks.  Ten  descriptive,  named  common  blocks  were  defined,  instead  of  one  large 
common  block  holding  all  the  variables,  so  that  only  the  required  named  common  blocks  for 
each  subroutine  need  to  be  declared.  It  is  believed  that  this  structure  makes  the  program  more 
readable.  A  list  of  all  the  named  common  blocks  used  is  given  below. 


common 

common 


common 

common 

common 


common 


common 


common 


common 


/ldvdat/  u { 5120 ) ,v(5120) ,w(5120) ,ttu(512  0)  ,ttv(512  0) 

,  ttw ( 5120 ) , curtime (5120) , dpoints 
/ 1  imi  t  s  /  u_min ,  u_max ,  v__itiin ,  v_max ,  w_min ,  w_max ,  u_cut_l 

,  v_cut_l ,  w_cut_l ,  u_cut_h,  v_cut_h,  w_cut_h,  sigma 
, tmax, srate, isamp, inoise, i3sig 
/ ldvset/  dfl,df2,df3 , fsl, fs2, fs3,  wlenl ,  wlen2  ,  wlen3 , del , eps 
/processor/  nowpdp, c , nokdp, numctr ,  ctypel ,  ctype2 , ctype3 
, samptim, coinwind, mode, tbd, ttime, axis 
/defaults/  uref , angle_u, angle_v, angle_w, iover, irot,hunit 
, inorra, iprint, ips, ipcl, imt,  irt, itbd, tl, t2 , t3 , t4 
, t5 , t6 

/stats/  ubar ,  vbar ,  wbar ,  stdevju,  stdev_v,  stdev_w,  uf rac  ,  vf rac 
,  wf  rac ,  ti_u,  ti_v,  ti_w,  uv,  uw,  vw,  uuu ,  wv ,  www ,  uuv ,  uuw 
,  uw,  uww,  vww,  ww ,  uuuu ,  ww ,  wwww ,  u95  ,  v9  5  ,  w9  5 
/sums/  sum2_u,  sum3_u,  sum4_u,  sum2_v,  sum3_v,  sum4_v,  sum2_w 

,  sum3_w,  sum4_w,  sum_uv,  sum_uw,  sum_vw,  sum_uuv,  sum_uuw 
,  sum_ww,  sum_uw,  sum_uww,  sum_vww 
/uncert/  ustd95 j , vstd95 j , wstd95 j , uu95  j  ,  w9  5 j , ww9  5 j , uv9  5 j 
,uw95j  ,vw95j  ,uuu95j  ,vw95j  ,www95j  ,uuv95j  ,uuw95j 
,uwr95j  ,uww9  5  j  ,vww95j  ,  ww95j 
/position/  x,y,z 


common  /files/  nmlen, sf name , f name in, extname 
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TSISTAT  PROGRAM  FLOW  CHART 


Start  program  TSISTAT 


Calculate  revised  turbulence 
statistics  up  to  4  order  with 
noise  &  outlier  points  removed 
call:  STAT2 


Construct  histograms  of  REVISED 
velocity  data  for  given 
number  of  velocity  components 
call:  HIST01 , HIST02  or  HIST03 


Calculate  the  95%  statistical 
uncertainty  of  all  parameters 
call:  JACKKNIFE 


Construct  summary  of  LDV  settings 
and  of  turbulence  statistics 
call:  SUMMARY 


Write  turbulence  statistics  and 
statistical  uncertainties  to  files 
call :  WRITEFIL 


IF  MT  Correction  flag  =  1 


Calculate  McLaughlin-Tiederman 
bias  corrected  statistics 
call:  MT STAT 


IF  RT  Correction  flag  =  lj 


Write  corrected  statistics  anc 
uncertainties  to  files 
call:  WRITEFIL 


Calculate  residence  time 
bias  corrected  statistics 
call:  RT  STAT 


IF  TBD  Correction  flacr  =  1 


Write  corrected  statistics  and 
uncertainties  to  files 
 call:  WRITEFIL 


Calculate  time  between  data 
bias  corrected  statistics 
call:  TBD  STAT 


Write  corrected  statistics  and 
uncertainties  to  files 
call:  WRITEFIL 


Continue  if  more  files 


Close  all  opened  files 


IF  Postscript  flag  = 


|IF  PCL  flag  = 


Create  postscript  file 
of  histogram  &  summary 
call:  MAKE  PS 


Create  H.P.  PCL  5  file 
of  histogram  &  summar 
call:  MAKE  PCL 


Figure  1.  Flow  chart  of  program  TSISTAT. 
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Numerous  files  are  opened,  assigned  file  names  and  closed  during  program  execution.  A 
summary  table  of  file  allocation  is  given  below.  Note  that  the  name  “family”  in  the  file  names 
below  is  replaced  during  program  execution  with  the  actual  family  name  that  was  assigned  to  the 
raw  data  files  being  analyzed. 


Table  1.  File  allocation. 


Unit 

number 

File  name 

Opening  subroutine 

Closing  subroutine 

Read  or 
write 

File  type 

1 

iiiffifisi 

Words_2  -  Words_7 

Words_2  -  Words_7 

Read 

direct 

2 

Overwrite 

Overwrite 

Read 

7 

ima 

Default 

Write 

9 

Nextfile 

Readheader 

Read 

illlljllliliB 

10 

Openfile 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

11 

Openfile 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

12 

Openfile 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

13 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

14 

family.MTR 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

15 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

16 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

PMMMB 

17 

Default 

Write 

18 

Default 

Write 

19 

family.TBM 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

20 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Write 

21 

Default 

Write 

22 

Default 

Program  Tsistat 

Read 

20 

family.  PRT 

Make_ps 

Make_pcl 

Make_ps 

Make_pcl 

Read 

sequential 

21 

Make_ps 

Make_pcl 

Make_ps 

Make_pcl 

Write 

sequential 
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3.  SUBROUTINE  DESCRIPTIONS 


A  brief  description  of  all  the  subroutines  and  function  programs  contained  in  this  data 
analysis  program  are  given  below. 

Subroutine  INPUT 


Subroutine  prints  header  to  screen  and  queries  user  for  the  name  of  the  starting  and  ending 
TSI IFA  750  generated  raw  data  files.  An  example  of  this  screen  is  given  in  Figure  2. 


************************************************************************** 

*  Program  reads  TSI  IFA750  acquired  raw  laser  Doppler  velocimetry  * 

*  files  and  calculates  turbulence  statistics,  prints  histograms  of  * 

*  velocity  PDFs,  allows  for  3  velocity  bias  corrections,  allows  for  * 

*  non-orthogonal  beam  correction,  writes  statistics  to  data  files  * 

*  and  calculates  the  statistical  uncertainties  for  all  quantities  * 

*  using  the  jackknife  method.  Batch  file  processing  is  also  possible.  * 

*  * 

*  * 

*  Developed  by:  Richard  D.  Gould  * 

*  Jan.  16,  1996  * 

*  version  1.0,  All  rights  reserved  by  author  * 

************************************************************************** 


Enter  first  file  name  to  be  processed (JUNK. R00 ) 

test.rOO 

Enter  extension  of  last  file  to  be  processed(R30) 

rl3 


14  files  will  be  processed  during  batch  job! 
starting  with  :  test.rOO 

ending  with  :  test.rl3 

Histograms  and  summary  statistics  will  be  stored  in  file  :  test.PRT 

Statistics  will  be  stored  in  files  -  test. STM 

test . STR 
test . STT 

Should  we  continue  batch  job  using  these  files? (y/ [n] ) 

y 

Figure  2.  Screen  produced  be  subroutines  INPUT  AND  STARTBATCH. 

Subroutine  OPENFILE 


Subroutine  opens  a  file  for  writing  histograms  and  formatted  summary  tables  of  turbulence 
statistics.  Subroutines  HISTOl,  HIST02  OR  HIST03  create  the  histograms,  while  subroutine 
SUMMARY  creates  the  summary  tables.  This  subroutine  also  opens  three  files  where  the  revised 
ensemble  averaged  turbulence  statistics  are  written.  Subroutine  WRITEFIL  writes  the  formatted 
statistics  to  these  opened  files.  The  revised  turbulence  statistics  and  histogram  summaries  for  all 
raw  data  files  processed  during  each  batch  job  are  written  sequentially  to  these  opened  files.  The 
same  “family”  name  as  that  of  the  raw  data  files  being  processed  during  this  batch  job  is  used  as 
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the  “family”  name  for  these  new  histogram  and  statistics  files.  A  summary  of  the  files  opened  in 
this  subroutine  is  given  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  File  description  for  subroutine  OPENFILE. 


Unit 

number 

File  name 

Data  in  file 

7 

family.PRT 

ASCII  file  of  histograms  and  summary  table  for  each  data  point 
processed  during  batch  job. 

10 

family. STM 

x,y,z  position,  reference  velocity  and  ensemble  averaged  mean 
velocity  statistics 

11 

family.  STR 

x,y,z  position,  reference  velocity  and  ensemble  averaged  Reynolds 
stress  statistics 

12 

family. STT 

x,y,z  position,  reference  velocity  and  ensemble  averaged  turbulent 
triple  product  statistics 

Subroutine  STARTBATCH 


Subroutine  decodes  the  starting  and  ending  file  names  and  determines  how  many  files  are  to 
be  processed  during  current  execution  of  the  program.  The  histograms  and  statistics  of  all  the 
files  processed  during  this  batch  job  will  be  included  in  the  output  files.  Start  and  end  file 
numbers  and  number  of  files  are  passed  back  to  calling  program.  Figure  2  shows  the  screen 
produced  by  this  subroutine  for  an  example  where  TEST.ROO  is  the  first  raw  data  file  and 
TEST.R13  is  the  last  raw  data  file  to  process  during  this  batch  job. 

Subroutine  DEFAULT 

Subroutine  defines  default  settings  used  to  control  file  processing  and  gives  menu  driven 
interactive  control  to  change  these  settings  prior  to  batch  processing.  The  menu  screen  produced 
by  this  subroutine  is  shown  in  Figure  3  and  has  six  options.  The  first  option  concerns  the 
selection  of  a  reference  velocity.  A  reference  velocity  can  be  input  as  a  constant  value  for  all  files 
processed  during  the  current  batch  job  or  can  be  input  by  reading  a  user  provided  input  file  called 
'family ’.REF  which  may  have  a  different  reference  velocity  for  each  raw  data  file  being 
processed.  If  a  reference  velocity  data  file  is  selected  it  must  contain  a  reference  velocity  for  each 
data  point  processed  during  the  current  batch  job.  One  line  from  the  reference  velocity  file  is  read 
each  time  subroutine  WRITEFEL  is  called  just  prior  to  writing  the  normalized  turbulence 
statistics.  The  read  statement  and  format  of  the  reference  velocity  file  is: 

read(22,10)  uref 
10  f ormat ( f 10 . 4 ) 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  additional  reference  velocities  have  to  be  included  in  this  file  if  any  of 
the  velocity  bias  correction  statistics  are  selected.  This  is  because  they  utilize  subroutine 
WRITEFIL  also.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  source  code  listing  shown  in  the  Appendix.  The  default 
sets  Uref=1.0,  that  is  no  normalization. 


The  current  settings  are  as  follows: 

Histogram  and  statistics  summary  is  connected  to 

unit:  7 

i 

)  Normalization:  No  normalization  used,  Uref 

=  1 

.000 

2 

)  Histogram  file  format:  ASCII  :  test.PRT 

3 

)  Cut-off  number  of  standard  deviations:  3.0 

4 

)  LDV  probe  volume  correction  angles (u,v,w)  : 

.  000, 

.000, 

.000) 

5 

)  Velocity  bias  correction:  No  bias  correction 

will  be 

made 

6 

)  LDV  fringe  spacing , freq .  shift, wavelength:  will 

NOT  be  overridden 

n 

Do  you 

wish  to  change  any  of  these  settings (y/n) ? 

Figure  3.  Menu  screen  produced  by  subroutine  DEFAULT. 


Option  2  specifies  the  format  of  the  histogram  and  summary  pages.  Users  can  select 
ASCII,  postscript  or  HP  PCL  5  format.  Note  that  an  ASCII  file  is  always  produced  and  is  written 
to  unit  7  to  a  file  named  “family”.PRT.  This  file  is  read  by  subroutines  MAKE_PS  or 
MAKE_PCL  if  postscript  or  PCL  5  formats,  respectively,  are  desired.  Option  3  allows  high  and 
low  pass  limits  to  be  selected  for  the  revised  data  by  prescribing  the  maximum  number  of 
standard  deviations  the  velocity  PDFs  can  span.  The  default  value  is  3  standard  deviations. 
Velocity  components  for  a  laboratory  orthogonal  coordinate  system  can  be  calculated  even  when 
the  LDV  lasers  beam  were  rotated  relative  to  this  coordinate  system  during  data  acquisition  (i.e. 
+45  and  +135  deg.  beam  orientation)  by  inputting  the  beam  rotation  angles  using  option  4  in  the 
menu.  Correction  for  non-orthogonal  beam  orientation  can  also  be  made  using  this  option  by 
inputting  the  actual  beam  angles  relative  to  the  x-axis  in  the  laboratory  coordinated  system  (i.e. 
+0.93,  +89.9,  0.0)  input  here.  The  default  is  set  for  no  beam  rotation  and  for  perfect  beam 
orthogonality.  Option  5  instructs  the  program  to  calculate  turbulence  statistics  using  either  one  of 
three  or  all  three  velocity  bias  correction  schemes.  The  three  velocity  bias  corrections  are:  the 
McLauglin-T iederman  bias  correction,  the  residence  time  correction  and  the  time  between  data 
correction.  If  selected  corrected  turbulence  statistics  are  written  to  data  files  having  the  same 
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family  name  as  the  raw  data  files  processed  during  the  present  batch  job,  but  with  extension  of 
MT*,  RT*  and  TB*  for  McLauglin-Tiederman,  Residence  time  and  Time  between  data  corrected 
statistics.  The  *  is  either  an  M,  R  of  T  for  mean  velocities,  Reynolds  stresses  or  triple  products. 
Table  1  summarizes  the  file  allocation  if  this  option  is  selected.  Note  the  point  about  the 
additional  entries  required  in  the  reference  velocity  file  if  bias  corrected  turbulence  statistics  are 
desired.  The  default  is  set  for  no  velocity  bias  corrected  turbulence  statistics.  Lastly,  option  6 
allows  the  LDV  fringe  spacing(s),  frequency  shift(s)  and  laser  wavelength(s)  to  be  overwritten 
and  used  in  the  subsequent  calculations  if  desired.  The  override  file,  if  needed,  is  discussed  in  the 
subroutine  OVERRIDE  section  below.  The  default  is  set  for  no  override.  A  summary  of  the 
option  flags  used  in  subroutine  DEFAULT  is  given  in  Table  3. 


Table  3.  Control  flag  definitions  in  subroutine  DEFAULT. 


Function 

Flag  setting  definitions 

Normalization  flag(Option  1) 

inorm 

1  =  no  normalization,  Uref  =1.0 

2  =  normalize  with  constant 

3  =  read  file  for  reference  velocity 

Histogram  and  summary  page 
format  flag  (Option  2) 

iprint 

1  =  ASCII  format  (family.PRT) 

2  =  Postscript  format  (family.EPS) 

3  =  PCL  5  format  (family.PCL) 

LDV  beam  rotation  flag 
(Option  4) 

irot 

0  =  no  beam  rotation 

1  =  beam  rotation(input  angles  from  keyboard) 

McLaughlin-T  iederman 
velocity  bias  correction  flag 

imt 

0  =  do  not  calculate  M-T  corrected  statistics 

1  =  calculate  M-T  corrected  statistics 

HjijnBHfl 

irt 

0  =  do  not  calculate  M-T  corrected  statistics 

1  =  calculate  M-T  corrected  statistics 

Time  between  data  velocity 
bias  correction  flag 

itbd 

0  =  do  not  calculate  M-T  corrected  statistics 

1  =  calculate  M-T  corrected  statistics 

LDV  parameter  override  flag 
(Option  6) 

iover 

0  =  do  not  override  LDV  parameters 

1  =  read  file  to  override  LDV  parameters 

Subroutine  NEXTFILE 


Subroutine  encodes  the  integer  file  number  in  the  batch  process  DO  LOOP  into  the 
character  string  in  the  extension  name  of  the  next  raw  data  file  to  be  processed  during  batch  job. 
Once  the  file  name  is  determined  it  is  opened  as  unit  9.  The  current  file  number  and  raw  data  file 
name  in  the  batch  job  is  written  to  screen  so  that  the  user  can  monitor  progress. 
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Subroutine  READHEADER 


Subroutine  reads  the  header  of  each  TSI  IFA750  raw  data  file  according  to  the 
documentation  given  in  Appendix  A  of  the  TSI  FIND  software  manual  (Version  4).  This 
subroutine  was  adapted  from  the  source  code  provided  by  TSI  with  the  FIND  software 
distribution.  The  header  contains  152  lines  of  20  length  character  strings  and  one  line  of 
consisting  of  14  length  character  string.  See  FIND  manual  for  more  details.  These  20  length 
characters  strings  are  decoded  into  floating  point  numbers  using  function  ATOF20  and  into 
integer  numbers  using  function  ATOI20.  The  important  variables  read  from  the  header  are  listed 
below  in  Table  4. 


Table  4.  LDV  and  signal  processor  settings. 


Variable  name 

Description 

mode 

1  =  random,  0  =  coincidence 

numctr 

number  of  signal  processors 

tbd 

0  =  off,  1  =  on,  2  =  even  time 

onaxis 

0  =  off,  1  =  on 

nokdp2 

numbers  kilo  data  points 

nokdp 

number  of  data  points 

ttime 

transit  time:  0  =  off,  1  =  on 

ctypel-3 

processor  type:  I=1990,2=1980,3=ifa550,4=ifa750 

fdl,  fd2,  fd3 

fringe  spacing  (nanometers) 

fsl,  fs2,  fs3 

frequency  shift  (MHz) 

wlenl,  wlen2,  wlen3 

wavelength  (micrometers) 

x,  y,  z 

position 

coinwind 

coincidence  window(microseconds) 

samptim 

even  time(microseconds) 

del,  eps 

rotation  about  z  and  tilt  about  x  angles 

Subroutine  OVERRIDE 


Subroutine  reads  a  file  having  the  family  name  of  the  raw  data  files  currently  being 
processed  during  the  batch  job  and  the  extension  of  .OVR  if  the  override  flag  is  set  to  one  by 
subroutine  DEFAULT.  This  file  contains  user  defined  values  for  the  fringe  spacing,  frequency 
shift  and  laser  wavelength  for  all  three  velocity  components.  This  file  is  read  after  the  header  file 
of  each  raw  data  file  is  read  and  thus  these  new  values  override  the  ones  defined  in  the  header 
file.  These  values  are  overridden  for  each  file  processed  in  the  present  batch  job.  This  option 
should  be  selected  only  if  the  information  stored  in  the  header  file  is  incorrect.  The  read  and 
format  statements  used  in  subroutine  OVERRIDE  are  listed  below.  The  program  expects  the 
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fringe  spacing  in  units  of  microns,  the  frequency  shift  in  units  of  Mhz  and  laser  wavelength  in 
units  of  nanometers.  This  file  should  always  contain  three  lines  even  if  only  one  or  two 
components  are  being  analyzed. 

read(2 , 100)  dfl,df2,df3 
read(2,100)  fsl,fs2,fs3 
read (2, 100)  wlenl , wlen2 , wlen3 
100  format (3fl0 . 4) 


An  example  a  *.OVR  file  is  listed  below.  The  single  line  above  the  three  data  lines  is  only  used 
to  show  column  numbers  and  should  not  be  included  in  the  “family”. OVR  data  file. 

123456789012345678901234567890 

1.8000  1.7000  1.6000 

39.0000  38.0000  37.0000 

510.0000  480.0000  460.0000 


Subroutine  READDATA 


Subroutine  determines  the  number  of  words  transferred(i.e.  nowpdp)  with  each  LDV 
realization  based  on  number  of  signal  processors,  mode  of  operation  and,  whether  the  time 
between  data  word  or  transit  time  words  are  transferred.  Once  the  number  of  words  per 
realization  is  found  this  subroutine  calls  the  proper  subroutine  to  read  this  data  sequence.  Table  5 
lists  the  names  of  the  specific  subroutines  and  the  word  pattern  for  the  given  number  of  words 
per  data  point.  This  subroutine  was  adapted  from  the  source  code  provided  by  TSI  with  the  FIND 
software  distribution. 


Table  5.  Subroutine  names  to  read  raw  LDV  data. 


Subroutine 

name 

Word  pattern  (see  subroutines  CONVERT  A,  and 
CONVERTB  for  word  formats) 

2 

aword,  bword 

3 

aword,  bword,  tbd  word 

4 

aword,  bword,  aword,  bword 

5 

aword,  bword,  aword,  bword,  tbd  word 

6 

aword,  bword,  aword,  bword,  aword,  bword 

7 

iwjairayi 

aword,  bword,  aword,  bword,  aword,  bword,  tbd  word 

Subroutine  ROTATE 


Subroutine  calculates  laboratory  coordinate  x,  y  and  z-axis  velocities  from  LDV 
measurements  made  when  the  LDV  beams  were  rotated  relative  to  this  coordinate  system.  For 
example,  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  make  measurements  nearer  to  a  wall  or  solid  surface  if 
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the  beams  in  a  two-component  LDV  system  are  rotated  +45.0  and  +135.0  degrees  with  respect  to 
the  x-axis  in  the  laboratory  coordinate  system.  This  option  is  selected  in  subroutine  DEFAULT. 
If  the  IROT  flag  is  set  to  one  this  subroutine  is  called  and  all  velocities  are  transformed  to  the 
laboratory  coordinate  system.  This  subroutine  calculates  the  correct  orthogonal  velocity 
components  even  if  the  laser  beams  are  rotated  (or  misaligned)  such  that  they  are  non-orthogonal. 
The  beam  orientation  angles  are  input  by  the  user  from  menu  option  4  in  subroutine  DEFAULT. 
All  angles  are  referenced  to  the  laboratory  coordinate  x-axis.  That  is,  the  x-axis  is  0  degrees  and 
the  y-axis  is  90  degrees.  .  In  its  current  form  the  correction  for  the  z-axis  is  a  simple  cosine 
projection  of  the  z-component.  Figure  4  shows  two  sets  of  LDV  beams  that  are  nonperfectly 
orthogonal  where,  0b,  6,  are  the  deviation  angles  of  the  blue  and  the  green  beams  from  being 
orthogonal  to  the  laboratory  coordinate  system,  x-y. 

Orthogonal  System 
y 


Figure  4.  Departure  from  orthogonal  system. 


Note  that  subroutine  DEFAULT  requires  that  you  input  0  for  the  u  direction  angle  and  90 
+  0b  for  the  v  direction  angle  in  this  example.  The  following  equations  were  used  to  perform  the 
coordinate  transformation  for  an  LDV  system  where,  the  x  &  y-coordinates  may  be  rotated 
relative  to  the  laboratory  coordinate  system  and  may  also  be  non-orthogonal, 

v_  ^sine„-  ^sin9,  Uh  cos0 s-Ug  cos0fc  W  =  UV  cos6v 

sin(6, -e6)  sin(Qh-Qg) 
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where;  U  ,  Uh,  and  U v  are  the  velocities  measured  by  the  rotated  system,  U,  V,  and  W  are  the 
transformed  velocities  relative  to  the  orthogonal  laboratory  coordinate  system,  g,  b,  and  v  denote 
the  rotated  beams,  0„  =  the  rotation  angle  of  beam  g  relative  to  the  x-direction  axis,  0b=  the 
rotation  angle  relative  to  the  x-direction  axis,  and  0v  =  the  rotation  angle  relative  to  the  z- 
direction  axis. 

Subroutine  TRANSFORM 

Subroutine  calculates  the  velocities  when  the  beams  are  rotated  relative  to  the  laboratory 
coordinate  system  x-axis  by  the  angle  8,  and  the  system  is  tilted  by  the  angle  8.  These  two  angles 
are  read  from  the  TSI  raw  data  file  header.  If  they  are  set  during  data  acquisition  the  ONAXIS 
flag  is  set  to  1.  This  subroutine  is  called  by  the  main  program  only  if  ONAXIS  =  1.  Note  that  the 
rotation  algorithm  used  below  assumes  that  the  two  beam  sets  are  perfectly  orthogonal.  Figure  5 
shows  a  typical  rotated  beam  system  where  8  =  the  rotation  angle  of  the  LDV  system  in  the  xy 
plane  or  about  the  z  axis  where  positive  rotation  is  counterclockwise  (looking  from  the  left).  8  = 
0  defines  an  LDV  system  whose  x-axis  is  parallel  to  the  laboratory  x-axis. 


Positive  rotation  defined  by  Right-Hand  Rule 


Figure  5.  Rotation  about  the  z-axis,  or  in  the  xy-plane. 

The  set  of  equations  used  to  perform  the  coordinate  transformation  for  a  rotated  system 
about  the  z-axis  (rotating  the  system  in  the  xy  plane)  and/or  a  tilted  system  about  the  x-axis  (i.e 
tilting  out  of  the  xy-plane)  are  given  below.  Figure  6  shows  the  angles  8  and  e  used  in  these 
equations. 

U  -  Ul  cos8  — [/,  sinS  V  =  U]  cose  sin 8  +  U2  cose  cos8  -  U3  sin  e 

W  =  U]  sin  e  sin 8  +  U2  sin  e  cos8  +  U3  cos  e 
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where  5  is  described  above  and  e  =  the  tilt  of  the  system  out  of  the  xz-plane  or  about  the  x-axis 
where  positive  £  is  a  tilt  above  the  x-z-plane  and  negative  8  is  below  the  x-z-plane.  8  =  0  defines 
an  LDV  system  whose  axis  is  in  the  xz-plane.  U,  V,  and  W  are  the  of  the  transformed  velocities 
relative  to  the  laboratory  coordinate  system. 


Figure  6.  Tilt  of  the  system  about  the  x-axis. 


Subroutine  MAXMIN 

Subroutine  finds  the  maximum  and  minimum  velocities  for  up  to  three  velocity 
components.  It  is  called  after  all  transformations  have  been  performed  so  that  the  actual 
maximum  and  minimum  orthogonal  velocity  components  are  found.  These  values  are  used  by 
the  HISTOgram  subroutines  to  print  the  raw  data  PDFs  and  also  by  the  CUT_OFF  subroutine. 

Subroutines  HISTOl.  HISTQ2  and  HISTQ3 

Subroutines  constructs  a  histograms  20  units  high  with  56  bins  for  one  and  two  component 
velocity  measurements  and  with  36  bins  for  three  component  measurements.  The  actual 
maximum  and  minimum  velocities  in  the  distribution  are  printed  on  each  end  of  the  graph. 
HISTOl,  HIST02  or  HIST03  are  called  for  one -component,  two-component  or  three-component 
measurements  respectively.  The  total  width  of  the  one  component  formatted  histogram  is  80 
columns  while  the  total  width  of  the  two  and  three-component  formatted  histograms  is  132 
columns.  Examples  of  the  histogram  format  and  summary  printout  are  given  for  a  one- 
component  data  file,  a  two-component  data  file,  and  a  three-component  data  file  in  Figures  7 
through  9,  respectively. 
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Figure  7.  Histogram  and  summary  page  example  for  one-component  measurements. 
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Figure  8.  Histogram  and  summary  page  example  for  two-component  measurements. 
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Figure  9.  Histogram  and  summary  page  example  for  three-component  measurements. 
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Subroutine  CUT  OFF 


Subroutine  numerically  integrates  the  area  under  the  raw  data  PDFs  to  find  an  estimate  of 
the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  raw  data.  Only  histogram  bins  with  more  than  5%  of  the 
total  number  of  samples  are  used  in  this  integration  so  that  spurious  data  do  not  corrupt  the 
estimates.  Upper  and  lower  cutoff  limits  were  set  by  adding  and  subtracting,  respectively,  2.5 
times  the  half-width  of  the  data  which  met  this  5  %  threshold.  Applying  this  technique  to  a 
Gaussian  distribution  is  equivalent  to  setting  cutoff  limits  which  correspond  to  ±  4.1  standard 
deviations  and  thus  its  application  removes  only  spurious  data.  This  method  is  a  variation  of  the 
method  suggested  by  Meyers  (1988).  For  a  properly  operating  LDV  very  few  data  points  should 
be  discarded  by  this  subroutine.  This  subroutine  finds  high  and  low  cutoff  values  for  each 
velocity  component.  These  are  used  by  subroutine  ST  ATI  to  discard  noise  outliers. 

Subroutine  STAT1 


Subroutine  calculates  the  preliminary  mean  and  standard  deviations  for  up  to  three  velocity 
components.  First,  any  noise  points  which  lie  outside  of  the  high  and  low  limits  estimated  by 
subroutine  CUT-OFF  are  discarded.  Note  that  if  a  noise  point  from  one  component  is  discarded 
its  sister  components  for  multiple  component  measurements  are  also  discarded.  The  number  of 
discarded  points  is  also  stored  in  variable,  INOISE.  Lastly,  new  high  and  low  limits  are  defined 
by  multiplying  SIGMA  (defined  using  menu  option  3  in  subroutine  DEFAULT)  by  the  standard 
deviation  of  each  velocity  component  after  the  noise  points  have  been  discarded. 

Subroutine  STAT2 


Subroutine  calculates  the  revised  ensemble  averaged  turbulence  statistics.  Mixed  moments 
up  to  third  order  and  homogenous  moments  up  to  fourth  order  are  calculated.  Points  lying 
outside  of  the  high  and  low  limits  defined  in  subroutine  STAT1  have  been  removed  prior  to  these 
calculations.  95%  confidence  bounds  for  the  mean  velocities  are  calculated  once  the  variance  of 
the  revised  data  is  known.  New  maximum  and  minimum  velocities  are  found  which  are  then  used 
by  the  HISTOgram  subroutine.  Finally,  the  velocity  and  current  time  arrays  are  reordered  to 
include  only  revised  data.  If  time  information  was  stored  in  the  raw  data  file  it  is  used  to 
calculated  the  sample  time  and  average  data  rate.  Note  that  all  the  summed  moments  are  stored 
as  common  variables  in  COMMON  /SUMS/  for  use  by  the  jackknife  subroutine. 
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Subroutine  JACKKNIFE 


Subroutine  calculates  the  95%  statistical  uncertainty  of  all  turbulence  statistics  using  a 
resampling  method  called  the  Jackknife  method.  It  uses  the  summed  values  of  all  the  revised 
statistics  calculated  in  subroutine  STAT2  as  a  starting  point.  One  data  point  is  removed  from  the 
data  set  and  the  summed  moment  of  each  statistic  using  this  new  data  set  is  found.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  summed  moments  of  all  the  statistics  of  interest  are  calculated  when  each  of 
the  isamp  data  points  is  removed  one  at  a  time  from  the  data  set.  The  uncertainty  is  found  by 
finding  the  variance  of  all  these  summed  moments  of  the  new  data  sets  with  one  data  point 
removed  relative  to  the  summed  moments  of  the  entire  sample  set.  The  summed  moments  of  the 
original  data  set  were  stored  to  save  computational  effort.  A  brief  description  of  the  jacknife 
method  is  given  below.  For  more  details  see  Benedict  and  Gould  (1996). 

Given  a  data  set  x  =  (jc, , jc2, ... )  and  some  statistical  estimator,  0  ,  determined  from  this 
original  data  set  x ,  the  jackknife  makes  use  of  the  N  data  subsets  that  leave  out  one  measurement 
at  a  time  from  the  original  data  set  giving  i  =  1,2, ...  A  new  jackknife  data  sets 


called  jackknife  samples.  These  new  data  sets  are  used  to  form  N  jackknife  replications,  9  jack  i ,  of 
the  statistical  estimator  of  interest,©  .  The  jackknife  estimate  of  variance  for  0  is  defined  as 


where 


- -  1  N  ^ 

a  =  _  Ye 

jack  jy  '-'jack,  i 

and  an  approximate  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  estimator,  0 ,  is  then  given  by 


0  ±  1.96 


var(0) 

V  /  jack 


The  jackknife  in  its  general  form  requires  N2  calculations  per  variance  estimate  which 
would  require  roughly  the  computing  time  of  a  power  spectrum  without  benefit  of  the  fast 
Fourier  transform.  At  the  expense  of  generality,  however,  the  jackknife  may  be  structured  so  as 
to  reduce  the  number  of  calculations  from  N2  to  N.  This  is  a  very  significant  reduction  in 
computing  time  (when  N  is  measured  in  thousands)  and,  in  many  cases,  is  well  worth  the  added 
programming  chore.  This  reduction  in  computation  is  accomplished  by  expanding  the  individual 
jackknife  centralized  moment  statistics  to  create  a  series  of  summations  composed  entirely  of 
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noncentralized  variables.  A  simple  example  is  afforded  by  the  jackknife  estimate  of  the  variance 
for  u2  which  would  be  written  as 

®  jack,i  ~  Ujack,i  ~  j^j  ^  \J  ~  ^ jack, i  ) 

Jj*i 

where  the  summation  is  over  N- 1  samples  since  each  jackknife  replication  leaves  out  one 
sample  from  the  data  set.  The  equation  above  may  then  be  recast  as 

iV  1  j= i  ;= i 

-  j*‘ 

The  individual  terms  are  then  summed  only  once  over  j  =  1, 2, . . . ,  N  for  each  overall  variance 
estimate  and  merely  decremented  by  the  appropriate  power  of  U]  for  each  jackknife  replication. 
Note  that  the  mean  for  each  jackknife  data  set,  Ujack  i  ,  is  itself  a  noncentralized  variable  so  that 
it  too  requires  only  one  sum  variable  in  order  to  determine  its  N  values.  This  procedure  may  be 
carried  out  for  any  statistic  based  on  central  moments.  The  cost,  of  course,  being  that  a  single 
jackknife  algorithm  no  longer  applies  to  every  statistic.  New  sum  variables  must  be  programmed 
for  each  new  statistic  of  interest. 

Subroutine  SUMMARY 


Subroutine  prints  a  formatted  summary  table  including  the  file  name,  number  of  data  points 
in  the  file,  x,  y,  z  location,  LDV  settings,  signal  processor  settings,  and  all  the  revised  turbulence 
statistics  and  95%  uncertainties  to  the  histogram  and  summary  file:  “family’kPRT.  In  its  current 
use,  subroutine  SUMMARY  is  called  after  the  revised  histograms  are  printed  so  that  the 
histograms  (both  raw  data  and  revised  data)  and  summary  table  for  each  data  point  occupy  only 
one  page  consisting  of  66  lines.  The  maximum  width  of  the  summary  table  is  132  columns. 
Examples  of  the  summary  printout  are  given  for  a  one-component  data  file,  a  two-component 
data  file,  and  a  three-component  data  file  in  Figures  7  through  9,  respectively. 

Subroutine  WRITEFIL 

Subroutine  writes  normalized  turbulence  statistics  to  files  connected  to  unit  numbers  passed 
to  it.  The  statistics  are  written  to  three  data  files  so  that  the  length  of  each  one  is  limited.  Mean 
statistics  are  written  to  unit  nl,  second  order  moments  are  written  to  unit  n2,  and  third  order 
moments  are  written  to  unit  n3.  Table  1  summarizes  the  file  allocation  and  naming  scheme.  The 
statistics  are  all  normalized  with  the  reference  velocity  defined  in  subroutine  DEFAULT  prior  to 
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writing  in  this  subroutine.  If  non-normalize  values  are  needed  be  sure  that  the  reference  velocity 
is  set  to  1.0  in  subroutine  DEFAULT.  The  write  and  format  statements  used  for  writing  these 
statistics  for  one-component,  two-component  or  three-component  measurements  are  listed  below. 


c 

c  Write  1  component  statistics  to  three  statistics  files 


write (nl, 100)  x,y, z,uref ,ubar/uref ,u95/uref ,ufrac 
100  format (3f 8 .3 , 4 (lx, lpell .4) ) 

write (n2 , 110 )  x,y, z ,uref , stdev_u/uref , ustd95 j /uref 
& , stdev_u*stdev_u/ur2 , uu95 j /ur2 , ti_u 
110  f ormat ( 3 f 8 . 3 , 6 ( lx, lpell . 4 ) ) 

write (n3 , 120)  x,y, z , uref , uuu/ur3 , uuu95 j /ur3 
120  format (3 f 8 . 3 , 3 (lx, lpell . 4 ) ) 
c 

c  Write  2  component  statistics  to  three  statistics  files 

c 

write (nl , 200)  x,y,z, uref , ubar/uref , u95/uref , ufrac, vbar/uref 
& , v95/uref , vfrac 
200  format (3f8. 3, 7 (lx, lpell. 4) ) 

write (n2 , 210)  x,y, z,uref , stdev_u/uref ,ustd95j /uref 
&, stdev_u*stdev_u/ur2 , uu95 j /ur2 , stdev_v/uref , vstd95 j /uref 
& , stdev_v*stdev_v/ur2 , w95 j /ur2 , uv/ur2 , uv95 j /ur2 
210  format (3f 8. 3, 11 (lx, lpell. 4) ) 

write (n3 ,220)  x,y, z , uref , uuu/ur3 , uuu95 j /ur3 , uuv/ur3 
&, uuv95j  /ur3  ,uw/ur3  ,  uw95  j  /ur3,vw/ur3,vw95j  /ur3 
220  format (3f8 .3, 9 (lx, lpell .4) ) 

c  write  3  component  statistics  to  three  statistics  files 

c 

write (nl , 300)  x,y, z , uref, ubar/uref , u9 5 /uref , ufrac, vbar/uref 
& , v9  5 /uref , vfrac , wbar /uref , w9  5 /uref , wf rac 
300  format (3 f 8 . 3 , 10 (lx, lpell . 4) ) 

write (n2 , 310)  x,y, z,uref , stdev_u*stdev_u/ur2 , uu95 j /ur2 
&, stdev_v*stdev_v/ur2 , w9  5 j /ur2 , stdev_w*stdev_w/ur2 , ww95 j /ur2 
& , uv/ur2 , uv95 j /ur2 , uw/ur2 , uw95 j /ur2 , vw/ur2 , vw95 j /ur2 
310  format (3f8.3,13(lx, lpell . 4 ) ) 

write (n3 , 320 )  x,y,z, uref , uuu/ur3 , uuu95 j /ur3 , uuv/ur3 
& ,  uuv95  j  /ur3  ,  uw/ur3  ,  uw95  j  /ur3  ,  vw/ur3  ,  wv95j  /ur3 
& , uuw/ur3 , uuw9  5  j /ur3 , uww/ur3 , uww95 j /ur3 

&,  ww/ur3  ,  ww95j  /ur3  ,  vww/ur3  ,  vww95j/ur3  ,www/ur3  ,  www95j /ur3 
320  format (3f8.3,19(lx, lpell . 4 ) ) 


Subroutine  MT  STAT 

Subroutine  calculates  McLaughlin-Tiederman(1973)  velocity  bias  corrected  turbulence 
statistics.  Note  that  the  sum  variables  used  by  subroutine  STAT2  are  reused  here  and  are  no 
longer  valid  for  standard  ensemble  averaged  statistics  calculations.  This  subroutine  called  only  if 
IMT  is  set  to  1  in  subroutine  DEFAULT. 


Subroutine  RT  STAT 
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Subroutine  calculates  Hoesel-Rodi(1977)  residence  time  velocity  bias  corrected  turbulence 
statistics.  Note  that  the  sum  variables  used  by  subroutine  STAT2  are  reused  here  and  are  no 
longer  valid  for  standard  ensemble  averaged  statistics  calculations.  This  subroutine  is  called  only 
if  IRT  is  set  to  1  in  subroutine  DEFAULT. 


Subroutine  TBD  STAT 


Subroutine  calculates  Barnett  and  Bentley(1974)  time  between  data  velocity  bias  corrected 
turbulence  statistics.  Note  that  the  sum  variables  used  by  subroutine  STAT2  are  reused  here  and 
are  no  longer  valid  for  standard  ensemble  averaged  statistics  calculations.  This  subroutine  is 
called  only  if  ITBD  is  set  to  1  in  subroutine  DEFAULT. 

Subroutine  MAKE  PS 


Reads  ASCII  file  of  histogram  and  statistics  summary  (“family”.PRT)  produced  by 
subroutines  HISTOl,  HIST02,  HIST03  and  SUMMARY  and  creates  a  postscript  language  file 
having  the  same  family  name,  but  with  an  .EPS  extension. 

Subroutine  MAKE  PCL 

Reads  ASCII  file  of  histogram  and  statistics  summary  (“family”.PRT)  produced  by 
subroutines  HISTOl,  HIST02,  HIST03  and  SUMMARY  and  creates  an  HP  PCL  5  formatted 
file  having  the  same  family  name,  but  with  an  .PCL  extension. 

Subroutines  WORDS  2.  WORDS  3.  WORDS  4.  WORDS  5.  WORDS  6.  WORDS  7 

Subroutines  read  2, 3, 4, 5, 6  or  7  LDV  data  words  for  each  velocity  realization  stored  in  the 
TSI IFA750  raw  data  file  according  to  the  documentation  given  in  the  Appendix  of  the  TSI  FIND 
software  manual  (Version  4).  This  subroutine  was  adapted  from  the  source  code  provided  by  TSI 
with  the  FIND  software  distribution.  Many  modifications  where  made  including  writing 
velocities  and  time  to  arrays  as  opposed  to  reading  the  raw  data  file  each  time  a  new  statistic  is 
calculated.  In  addition,  calculation  and  storage  of  the  velocity  as  opposed  to  the  Doppler 
frequency,  storage  of  the  current  time  as  opposed  to  the  time  between  data  and  calculation  and 
storage  of  the  residence  time  were  added.  Only  the  first  5120  points  in  the  raw  data  file  are  read 
in  this  implementation  of  the  program  so  that  the  arrays  are  not  overwritten  and  also  so  that  the 
final  executable  program  can  be  run  under  DOS  using  less  than  480  kilobytes.  Table  5  lists  the 
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raw  data  word  pattern  for  each  of  these  subroutines.  These  subroutines  are  called  by  subroutine 
READD  AT  A  and  call  Subroutine  CONVERTA  and  functions  CONVERTB  and  CONVERTR. 

Function  ATQF20 


Function  converts  a  20  length  ASCII  character  string  to  a  single  precision  (real *4)  floating 
point  number.  This  program  was  adapted  from  the  one  provided  by  TSI  in  the  FIND  Version  4.0 
software  distribution.  It  has  been  modified  to  work  with  the  Microsoft  Version  5.1  FORTRAN 
compiler  and  also  has  been  modified  to  handle  exponential  notation.  This  function  is  called  by 
subroutine  READHEADER. 

Function  ATQI20 


Function  converts  a  20  length  ASCII  character  string  to  an  integer  (int*2)  number.  This 
program  was  adapted  from  the  one  provided  by  TSI  in  the  FIND  version  4.0  software 
distribution.  This  function  is  called  by  subroutine  READHEADER. 

Subroutine  CONVERTA 


Subroutine  breaks  down  the  “AWORD”  transferred  by  the  TSI  IFA  750  to  obtain  the 
number  of  cycles  in  the  Doppler  burst  (bits  0-7)  and  the  processor  address  (bits  8-9).  This 
subroutine  was  adapted  from  the  source  code  provided  by  TSI  with  the  FIND  version  4.0 
software  distribution.  It  is  called  by  subroutines  WORDS_2,WORDS_3,...WORDS_7. 

Function  CONVERTB 


Function  converts  the  “BWORD”  transferred  by  the  TSI  IFA  750  which  is  composed  of  a 
12  bit  mantissa  and  a  4  bit  exponent  into  the  time  a  particle  takes  to  traverse  NCYLCLEs  in  the 
Doppler  burst.  Ncycles  is  obtained  from  the  AWORD  using  subroutine  CONVERTA.  This 
subroutine  was  adapted  from  the  source  code  provided  by  TSI  with  the  FIND  version  4.0 
software  distribution.  It  is  called  by  subroutines  WORDS_2,WORDS_3,...WORDS_7. 

Function  CONVERTR 


Function  converts  the  residence  time  word  transferred  by  the  TSI  IFA  750  which  is 
composed  of  a  1 2  bit  mantissa  and  a  4  bit  exponent.  Documentation  for  the  structure  of  this  word 
can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  TSI  FIND  version  4.0  software  manual.  The  scale  factor 
give  the  residence  time  in  nanoseconds. 
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APPENDIX 


SOURCE  CODE  LISTING  OF  MAIN  PROGRAM  TSISTAT 


program  tsistat 
c 

c*********************************************************************** 
c  Program  reads  TSI  IFA750  acquired  raw  laser  Doppler  velocimetry 

c  files  and  calculates  turbulence  statistics,  prints  hisograms  of 

c  velocity  PDFs,  allows  for  3  velocity  bias  corrections,  allows  for 

c  non-orthogonal  beam  correction,  writes  statistics  to  data  files 

c  and  calculates  the  statistical  uncertainties  for  all  quantities 

c  using  the  jackknife  method.  Batch  file  processing  is  also  possible 

c 

c  Developed  by:  Richard  D.  Gould 

c  Feb.  13,  1996 

c  version  1.0,  All  rights  reserved  by  author 

c*********************************************************************** 
c 

real  *  8  u ,  v ,  w ,  t  tu ,  t  tv ,  t  tw ,  u_min ,  u_max  ,  vjnin ,  v_max ,  w_min ,  w__max 
&  , u_cut_l , v_cut_l , w_cut_l , u_cut_h , v_cut_h , w_cut_h 

real*4  dfl,  df2  ,  df3 , fsl, fs2 , fs3 ,wlenl, wlen2 , wlen3 , del , eps , x, y , z 
, sigma, tmax, srate, coinwind,  samptim, uref , angle_u, angle_v 
, angle_w 

integer*4  curtime,nokdp,nowpdp,c,dpoints, isamp, inoise, i3sig 
integer *2  numctr,  ctypel,  ctype2  ,  ctype3  ,nmlen,nstart,nend,numfil 

, jfile, ifile, iover, irot,hunit, inorm, iprint, ips, ipcl, imt 
, irt , itbd, ulO ,ull,ul2,ul3,ul4,ul5,ul6,ul7, ul8 , ul9 , u2  0 , u2 1 
character*3  extname 
character*12  sfname, fnamein 
character*l  tbd,mode, ttime, axis  ,  in 
character*40  tl , t2 , t3 , t4 , t5 , t6 

common  /ldvdat/  u(5120) ,v(5120) ,w(5120) , ttu(5120) , ttv(5120) 

, ttw{5120) , curtime (5120) , dpoints 
common  /limits/  u_min, u_max, v_min, v_max, w_min, w_max, u_cut_l 

,  v_cut_l , w_cut_l , u_cut_h, v_cut_h, w_cut_h, sigma 
, tmax, srate, isamp, inoise, i3sig 

common  /ldvset/  dfl, df2 , df3, fsl,  f s2 , f s3 , wlenl , wlen2 , wlen3 , del , eps 
common  /processor/  nowpdp, c, nokdp, numctr , ctypel , ctype2 , ctype3 
, samptim, coinwind, mode, tbd, ttime, axis 
common  /defaults/  uref ,angle_u,angle_v,angle_w, iover, irot,hunit 
, inorm, iprint, ips, ipcl, imt, irt, itbd, tl, t2 , t3 , t4 
,  t5 , t6 

common  /position/  x,y,z 

common  /files/  nmlen, sfname, fnamein, extname 
data  ul0,ull,ul2,ul3,ul4,ul5,ul6,ul7,ul8,ul9,u20,u21 
&  / 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21/ 
c 

************************************************************************ 
c  begin  main  program 

£*********************************************************************** 

c 

call  input 
call  openfile 

call  startbatch (nstart,nend,numfil, in) 
if (in  .eq.  ' y  ')  go  to  1 
if (in  .eq.  '  Y  ')  go  to  1 
go  to  900 
1  ifile=0 

call  default 
c 

c*********************************************************************** 
c  do  loop  1000  controls  batch  processing 

*********************************************************************** 


tsistatOOl 

tsistat002 

tsistat003 

tsistat004 

tsistat005 

tsistat006 

tsistat007 

tsistat008 

tsistat009 

tsistatOlO 

tsistatOll 

tsistat012 

tsistat013 

tsistat014 

tsistat015 

tsistat016 

tsistat017 

tsistat018 

tsistat019 

tsistat020 

tsistat021 

tsistat022 

tsistat023 

tsistat024 

tsistat025 

tsistat026 

tsistat027 

tsistat028 

tsistat029 

tsistat030 

tsistat031 

tsistat032 

tsistat033 

tsistat034 

tsistat035 

tsistat036 

tsistat037 

tsistat038 

tsistat039 

tsistat040 

tsistat041 

tsistat042 

tsistat043 

tsistat044 

tsistat045 

tsistat046 

tsistat047 

tsistat048 

tsistat049 

tsistat050 

tsistat051 

tsistat052 

tsistat053 

tsistat054 

tsistat055 

tsistat056 

tsistat057 

tsistat058 

tsistat059 

tsistat060 

tsistat061 

tsistat062 
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c 

c 

c 


c 


c 

c 

c 


c 


1000 

900 


c 


c 


do  1000  j f ile=nstart, nend 
call  nextfile ( jfile, ifile) 
call  readheader 
if(iover  .eq.  1)  call  override 
call  readdata 

if(irot  .eq.  1  .and.  numctr  . gt.  1)  call  rotate 
if (axis  .eq.  1)  call  transform 
call  maxmin 


print  histograms  of  raw  data 


if (numctr  .It.  3)  write (hunit,  '  (a)  '  )  1  1 

if (numctr  .eq.  1  .and.  mode  .eq.  '0')  call  histol ( tl , hunit) 

if(numctr  .eq.  2  .and.  mode  .eq.  '0')  call  histo2 (tl , t2 , hunit) 

if (numctr  .eq.  3  .and.  mode  .eq.  '0')  call  histo3 ( tl , t2 , t3 , hunit) 

if(mode  .eq.  '1')  call  histol (tl, hunit) 

call  cut_offs (hunit) 
call  statl 
call  stat2 


print  histograms  of  revised  data 

if (numctr  .eq.  1  .and.  mode  .eq.  '0')  call  histol (t4, hunit) 

if (numctr  .eq.  2  .and.  mode  .eq.  '0')  call  histo2 ( t4 , t5 , hunit) 

if (numctr  .eq.  3  .and.  mode  .eq.  '0')  call  histo3 ( t4 , t5 , t6 , hunit) 

if (mode  .eq.  ’1')  call  histol(tl, hunit) 

call  jackknife 

call  summary (hunit) 

call  writef il (ulO , ull , ul2 ) 

if(imt  .eq.  1)  call  mt_stat 

i f ( imt .  eq.  1)  call  writef il (ul3 , ul4, ul5 ) 

if (irt  .eq.  1  .and.  ttime  .eq.  '1')  call  rt_stat 

if ( irt .  eq.  1  .and.  ttime  .eq.  ’1')  call  writef il (ul6 , ul7 , ul8 ) 

if ( itbd  .eq.  1  .and.  tbd  .eq.  '1')  call  tbd_stat 

if(itbd.  eq.  1  .and.  tbd  .eq.  '!')  call  writef il (ul9 , u20 , u21) 


continue 
close (7) 
close ( 10 ) 
close (11) 
close (12 ) 

if (imt  .eq.  1)  then 

close ( 13 ) 

close ( 14 ) 

close(15) 

endif 

if (irt  .eq.  1)  then 

close ( 16 ) 

close ( 17 ) 

close (18) 

endif 

if (itbd  .eq.  1)  then 

close (19 ) 

close (20 ) 

close (21) 

endif 

iffinorm  .eq.  3)  close(22) 


if(ips  .eq.  1)  call  make_ps 
if(ipcl  .eq.  1)  call  make_pcl 


stop 

end 


tsistat063 

tsistat064 
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Abstract 

This  report  investigates  the  problem  of  spectral  band  selection  for  multispectral  target  de¬ 
tection  techniques.  Based  on  truthed  high-resolution  spectrometer  data,  a  detailed  empirical 
study  is  performed.  Both  detector  performance  and  optimal  band  selection  is  analized  for  a 
wide  range  of  targets  and  background  pairs  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  In  particular,  we  in¬ 
vestigate  multispectral  detector  performance  as  a  function  of  spectral  band  selection  and  other 
factors  such  as  noise,  spectral  bandwidth,  time  of  day,  and  even  season.  Bomem  spectrometer 
data  is  used  exclusively  in  this  study.  The  Bomem  spectrometer  collects  data  in  the  range  of 
2.86  fj.m  to  14.32  [im  distributed  over  728  spectral  bands. 

The  multispectral  detectors  used  are  based  on  Bayes  classifiers.  Therefore,  the  selection  of 
optimal  spectral  bands  is  investigated  using  the  Mahalanobis  distance  and  Bhattacharyya  dis¬ 
tance  criteria.  We  believe  that  these  are  appropriate  quantitative  measures  of  target /background 
class  separability  for  Bayes  classifiers.  Given  the  truthed  Bomem  data,  these  metrics  provide  a 
systematic  method  for  performing  spectral  band  selection  and  providing  quantitative  measures 
of  detector  performance. 
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BAND  SELECTION  AND  PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS  FOR 
MULTISPECTRAL  TARGET  DETECTORS  USING 
TRUTHED  BOMEM  SPECTROMETER  DATA 


Ajay  Kanodia 
Russell  C.  Hardie 


1  Introduction 

Passive  multispectral  imaging  techniques  can  be  very  useful  for  target  detection  and  surveillance. 
Such  techniques  rely  on  differential  reflectances  and  emissivities  between  a  target  and  background 
over  a  discrete  set  of  wavelengths.  Multispectral  techniques  can  be  used  for  large  area  target 
searches  in  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  These  techniques  will  likely  be  called  upon  where  single  band 
systems  perform  poorly  or  where  a  high  level  of  automation  is  required.  New  sensor  technology  is 
continuously  advancing  and  high  spectral  resolution  imaging  systems  are  being  developed.  Such 
data  should  allow  for  discrimination  and  detection  of  a  much  larger  number  of  target  classes  than 
with  low  spectral  resolution  data.  Thus,  algorithm  development  for  multispectral  target  detection 
and  identification  must  keep  pace  with  advancing  sensor  technology.  A  good  overview  of  basic 
multispectral  imaging  techniques  can  be  found  in  [12]. 

One  effective  type  of  imaging  system  used  in  aircraft  today  for  target  detection  is  a  forward 
looking  infrared  (FLIR)  system.  These  systems  utilize  broad-band  infrared  imagery.  Figure  1  shows 
a  classification  of  the  electro-magnetic  spectrum  for  reference.  FLIR  systems  employ  a  scanning 
or  staring  sensor  array  which  produces  a  single  frame  intensity  image.  This  imagery  generally 
provides  good  target  discrimination  in  both  day  and  night.  However,  during  broad-band  thermal 
crossover,  when  the  background  and  target  have  similar  temperatures,  the  target  may  not  be  easily 
detectable.  In  addition,  single  band  systems  rely  heavily  on  the  spatial  recognition  capabilities 
of  the  human  user.  Thus,  these  systems  generally  have  a  low  level  of  automation  and  require 
high  spatial  resolution.  In  many  cases,  multispectral  information  can  dramatically  improve  the 
detectability  of  certain  targets.  Increased  spectral  resolution  can  compensate  for  lower  spatial 
resolution  in  some  cases.  Exploitation  of  spatial  and  spectral  properties  of  a  target  should  provide 
the  best  performance. 

Several  basic  problems  exist  in  the  exploitation  of  spectral  information  for  target  detection.  One 
is  spectral  band  selection.  With  the  potential  of  having  many  spectral  bands  for  target  detection, 
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Figure  1:  Electromagnetic  spectrum  classification. 

it  is  important  to  find  a  manageable  number  of  spectral  bands  which  provide  the  greatest  utility 
in  discriminating  targets  and  backgrounds  of  interest.  The  choice  of  spectral  bands  may  depend 
critically  of  many  factors.  These  include  the  target  and  background  of  interest,  the  level  of  sensor 
noise,  spectral  bandwidth,  time  of  day,  season  and  other  factors.  This  report  presents  a  detailed 
empirical  study  investigating  many  of  these  factors.  Some  previous  research  in  multispectral  band 
selection  using  statistical  distance  measures  has  been  studied  in  [15].  Band  selection  specifically 
for  classification  of  soil  organic  matter  content  using  a  Karhunen-Loeve  based  method  is  presented 
in  [8].  General  feature  selection  methods  are  discussed  in  [2].  Other  types  of  multispectral  feature 
extraction  is  presented  in  [1,  9,  10,  11],  Still  other  significant  challenges  exist  for  multispectral 
target  detection.  These  include:  atmospheric  distortion  and  variation;  solar  illumination  differ¬ 
ences;  spectral  changes  due  to  viewing  angle;  within  scene  sensor  calibration;  and  scene-to-scene 
calibration.  All  of  these  issues  must  be  addressed  in  order  to  fully  exploit  multispectral  data. 

Nonwithstanding  these  problems,  automated  multispectral  target  detection  promises  to  be 
highly  successful  in  a  number  of  applications.  One  successful  target  detection  approach  uses  an 
adaptive  constant-false-alarm-rate  (CFAR)  multispectral  detector.  The  adaptive  CFAR  detector  is 
proposed  and  analyized  in  [13,  14,  16].  This  method,  based  on  a  Bayes  classifier,  shows  promising 
results.  Other  detectors  are  described  in  [3]. 

The  main  focus  of  this  report  is  the  problem  of  spectral  band  selection  for  multispectral  target 
detection  techniques.  Based  on  truthed  high-resolution  spectrometer  data,  a  detailed  empirical 
study  is  performed.  Both  detector  performance  and  optimal  band  selection  is  analized  for  a  wide 
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range  of  targets  and  background  pairs  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  These  conditions  include: 
varying  noise  levels;  different  spectral  bandwidths;  different  times  of  day;  and  different  seasons.  We 
explore  and  quantify  many  of  these  effects  in  an  attempt  to  understand  their  relative  importance 
and  impact  on  band  selection  and  detector  performance.  Bomem  spectrometer  data  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  in  this  study.  The  Bomem  spectrometer  collects  data  in  the  range  of  2.86  fim  to  14.32  \im 
distributed  over  728  spectral  bands. 

The  type  of  classifier  used  will  drive  the  band  selection  process.  The  selected  bands  and  the 
feature  space  must  contain  the  most  relevant  information  for  a  given  classifier.  The  multispectral 
detectors  studied  here  are  based  on  a  Gaussian  Bayes  classifier  and  have  been  described  in  [3]. 
Therefore,  the  selection  of  optimal  spectral  bands  is  investigated  using  the  Mahalanobis  distance 
and  Bhattacharyya  distance  criteria.  We  believe  that  these  are  appropriate  quantitative  measures 
of  target/background  class  separability  for  Bayes  classifiers.  Given  the  truthed  Bomem  data,  these 
metrics  provide  a  systematic  method  for  performing  spectral  band  selection  and  providing  quanti¬ 
tative  measures  of  detector  performance. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  describes  the  multispectral 
classifiers  used  in  our  analysis.  The  spectral  band  selection  process  using  statistical  distance  metrics 
is  described  in  Section  3.  The  results  of  our  study  are  provided  in  Section  4.  Specifically,  the  effect  of 
noise,  bandwith,  time  of  day,  season,  and  type  of  target  and  background  is  quantitatively  evaluated. 
Finally,  some  conclusions  are  provided  in  Section  5. 

2  Multispectral  Target  Detectors 

In  this  section,  the  multispectral  target  detectors  are  described.  More  information  can  be  found  in 
[3].  Note  that  an  excellent  treatment  of  statistical  pattern  recognition  is  provided  in  [2]. 

Before  discussing  detectors,  some  notation  must  be  introduced.  Consider  a  passive  multispectral 
sensor  which  collects  an  IV-band  multispectral  image  denoted  x(ni,7i2)  where 

x(ni,n2)  =  [x1(ni,n2),x2{n1,n2),  ■  ■  .,xN{n1,n2)].  (1) 

The  indices  ni  and  n2  are  spatial  indices.  In  our  analysis,  the  spatial  samples  do  not  lie  on  a  regular 
grid  and  the  indices  n\  and  n2  are  not  used  explicitly.  Thus,  X{  for  i  —  1, 2, . . . ,  N  is  the  radiance 
value  for  a  single  pixel  from  spectral  band  i  (with  some  predetermined  wavelength). 
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2.1  Linear  and  Quadratic  Classifiers 


The  following  analysis  deals  with  a  two  class  problem.  It  will  be  assumed  that  there  is  one  target 
class  and  one  background  class.  Let  hypothesis  Hi  be  that  the  observation  vector  x  (a  single 
multispectral  observation  vector)  belongs  to  the  background  class  and  let  hypothesis  Ht  be  that  x 
belongs  to  the  target  class.  Each  multispectral  observation  will  be  classified  in  this  way  creating  a 
class  map. 

The  Bayes  classifier,  which  provides  the  minimum  probability  of  classification  error,  is  defined 
by  the  following  likelihood  ratio: 


1  '  P(x\nt)  >  p,' 


(2) 


The  function  p(x\Hi)  and  p(x\Ht)  are  the  conditional  probability  density  functions  for  the  observed 
spectral  vector  x.  The  variables  Pi  and  Pt  are  the  a  priori  probabilities  for  Hi  and  Ht  respectively. 
Equation  (2)  states  that  if  the  likelihood  ratio  Z(x)  is  greater  than  than  one  should  declare  that 
x  belongs  to  the  target  class.  Otherwise,  x  belongs  to  the  background  class.  It  is  often  useful  to 
define  the  the  minus-log-likelihood  ratio  from  (2)  yielding 


-  ln{Z(x)}  =  -]il{p(x\Hi)}  +  ln{p(x\Ht)}  <  ln~.  (3) 

Now  consider  the  case  where  the  target  and  background  have  Gaussian  pdfs.  Let  the  target  mean 
in  N  spectral  space  be  pt  and  the  N  X  N  covariance  be  Et.  The  background  mean  and  covariance 
will  be  denoted  pi  and  £;,  respectively.  In  this  case,  the  decision  rule  in  (3)  becomes 

fc(x)  =  ^(x  -  w)T^1(x  -  pb)  -  i(x  -  ptf  Sj-^x  -  pt)  >  ln^  -  iln||^f.  (4) 

A  Gaussian  spectral  distribution  model  will  be  assumed  here. 

The  decision  boundary  defined  by  (4)  is,  in  general,  a  quadratic  function  in  x.  In  the  case 
where  the  covariance  of  the  target  and  background  are  equal,  that  is  T,t  =  T,i  —  E,  then  the 
decision  boundary  reduces  to  a  linear  function  in  x.  The  decision  rule  for  this  case  becomes 


Kx)  =  ~  W>)TS  xx  >  In^-^ifS  1pb-pJ E  1pt).  (5) 

If  pi  =  0,  then  the  first  term  in  (5)  can  be  interpreted  as  a  target  spectral  matched  filter.  The 
output  of  this  matched  filter  is  thresholded  to  perform  classification.  The  spectral  matched  filter 
approach  was  used  in  [13,  14,  16].  However,  this  is  suboptimal  when  the  covariance  matrices  of  the 
target  and  background  are  not  equal.  This  result  follows  since  the  linear  classifier  does  not  exploit 
covariance  differences. 
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2.1.1  The  Bhattacharyya  Distance 

Computing  the  exact  probability  of  error  for  a  Bayes  classifier  may  be  very  difficult  in  general. 
However,  one  relatively  simple  upper  bound  on  the  Bayes  classification  error  is  the  Bhattacharyya 
bound  given  by 

Perrar  <  \[Wb^B ,  (6) 


where  the  parameter  B  is  the  Bhattacharyya  distance  (B-distance)  given  by 

(7) 

The  B-distance  itself  is  an  excellent  measure  of  class  separability  for  the  two  class  problem.  The 
larger  the  B-distance,  the  more  separable  the  two  classes  are  and  the  better  the  performance  one 
can  expect  with  an  optimal  classifier.  Since  the  basic  advantage  of  multispectral  data  over  single 
band  data  is  increased  class  separability  between  a  given  target  and  background,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  good  quantitative  measure  of  this.  The  author  proposes  the  adoption  of  this  metric  for 
evaluating  the  separability  of  various  classes  of  materials  and  objects  in  spectral  space. 

The  B-distance  in  (7)  has  two  terms  which  will  be  separately  denoted  as: 


The  first  term,  Bi,  disappears  when  =  Mf>  and  the  second  term,  B2 ,  is  zero  when  =  £{,. 
Therefore,  B\  reflects  class  separability  due  to  the  spectral  mean  difference  between  the  target  and 
the  background.  The  term  B2  provides  a  measure  of  class  separability  due  to  covariance  difference. 
Thus,  the  B-distance  can  be  used  to  compare  the  performance  of  a  linear  classifier,  which  only 


exploits  mean  differences,  to  the  optimal  quadratic  classifier,  which  exploits  mean  and  covariance 


differences. 


2.2  Single  Hypothesis  Detector 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  case  of  a  background  and  target  class.  To  implement  such  a  classifier 
some  information  about  both  classes  must  be  known  or  estimated.  In  some  cases  very  little  may  be 
known  about  the  target  a  priori.  In  such  cases,  a  single  hypothesis  detector  (SHD)  may  be  useful. 
In  the  SHD  we  only  test  one  hypothesis:  the  multispectral  observation  belongs  to  the  background 
class  (Hb).  If  x  is  not  declared  a  background  observation,  it  may  represent  a  target  observation. 
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This  method  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  linear  or  quadratic  classifier,  particularly  for  higher  spectral 
dimensions.  However,  for  many  reasons,  this  may  he  a  highly  practical  alternative  [13,  14]. 

The  decision  statistic  for  the  SHD  is  the  Mahalanobis  distance  (M-distance).  The  M-distance 
is  defined  as 

M(x)  =  (x-/ib)TEi1(x-/ib).  (10) 

After  the  M-distance  is  calculated  for  an  observation  vector,  a  threshold  is  applied  to  perform  clas¬ 
sification.  Thus,  if  the  observation  vector  lies  beyond  a  set  M-distance  away  from  the  background 
mean,  it  is  declared  to  be  not  background  (and  assumed  to  be  target).  The  threshold  is  determined 
by  the  desired  probability  of  the  false  alarm.  In  particular,  the  threshold  for  the  desired  probability 
of  false  alarm  can  be  calculated  using  the  pdf  of  the  background  class.  For  the  Gaussian  case, 
the  density  function  of  the  M-distance  in  two-dimensional  spectral  space  is  given  by  exponential 
distribution  function  [2] 

Pm(v)  =  e~tu(y).  (11) 


The  probability  that  a  multispectral  observation  from  the  background  class  has  an  M-distance  less 
than  a  threshold  T  is  given  by 


fa- 


(12) 


Integrating  (12),  we  get 


1  -  e  2=1-  Pfa-  (13) 

Finally  solving  for  T  yields 

T  - -2\ogPfa.  (14) 

Applying  this  threshold  to  the  M-distance,  forms  an  elliptical  decision  boundary  in  the  spectral  ob¬ 
servation  space.  All  spectral  observation  vectors  inside  this  boundary  are  declared  to  be  background 
observations. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  discriminant  function  for  the  SHD,  the  M-distance  also  provide  a 
quantitative  measure  of  class  separability  appropriate  for  the  SHD.  To  use  the  M-distance  in  this 
fashion,  the  observation,  x,  in  (10)  is  replaced  by  the  target  mean.  A  related  metric  for  class 
separability  is  signal  to  clutter  ratio  (SCR)  [13,  14,  4,  16].  SCR  is  simply  the  square  root  of  the 
M-distance  and  can  be  written  as 


scr  =  [(/ib  -  //ifsrVfc  -  pt)]1/2. 


(15) 
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When  N  =  2,  the  output  SCR,  now  termed  as  dual  SCR  can  be  written  as 


SCR  =  SCRi  1(1  -  p2rx(l  -  2 pR  +  R2) 


1/2 


(16) 


where  SCR\  is  signal  to  clutter  ratio  measured  in  the  best  of  two  single  bands,  R  is  called  the 
target  and  background  color  ratio  and  is  defined  as  R  —  §§^-,  with  (SC-Ril  >  \SC R.2  - 

To  compute  the  B-distance,  M-distance,  or  SCR,  the  class  means  and  covariances  are  required. 
In  most  practical  cases,  these  will  have  to  be  estimated  from  truthed  training  data.  In  this  case 
the  sample  mean  and  covariance  can  be  used.  If  P  spectral  vectors  from  each  class  are  available, 
{xi,X2, . .  -  ,xp},  the  sample  mean  estimate  is  given  by 

(17) 

k= l 

The  unbiased  sample  covariance  estimate  is  given  by 

S  =  ~^—r  -  A)T(x*  “  £)•  (18) 

r  1  fc=i 

A  “rule  of  thumb”  is  to  have  0(N2)  samples,  where  N  is  the  number  of  spectral  bands,  with  which 
to  make  the  mean  and  covariance  estimates  [2],  All  of  the  class  means  and  covariances  used  in  this 
study  are  estimated  is  this  way. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  quadratic,  linear  and  single  hypothesis  detector,  a  typical 
Bomem  data  set  is  analized  in  Fig.  2.  Figure  2a  shows  a  quadratic  decision  boundary  for  a  two 
spectral  band  space.  Here  the  target  is  a  camouflaged  truck  and  the  background  is  soil.  Multiple 
spatial  samples  for  each  are  shown  and  the  optimal  boundary  is  calculated  using  the  sample  mean 
and  covariance  estimates  from  these  data.  A  linear  classifier  decision  boundary  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
2b  for  the  same  data.  Finally,  the  elliptical  decision  boundary  for  the  SHD  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
2c.  In  general  the  performance  of  the  quadratic  classifier  exceeds  that  of  a  linear  classifier  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  SHD. 


3  Data  Acquisition  and  Spectral  Band  Selection 

Our  study  is  based  on  truthed  data  collected  with  the  Bomem  MB-100  Fourier  Transform  Spec¬ 
trometer,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  brief  description  of  the  measurement  setup  for  data  collection 
is  included  in  this  section.  The  band  selection  process  using  the  M-distance  and  B-distance  is  also 
discussed. 
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Two  Band  Scatter  for  Background  and  Target 


Two  Band  Scatter  for  Background  and  Target 


(a)  (b) 


Two  Band  Scatter  for  Background  and  Target 


(c) 

Figure  2:  Decision  boundaries  for  the  background  and  target  pair  of  soil  and  camouflaged  truck 
respectively,  (a)  Decision  boundary  for  a  quadratic  classifier,  (b)  decision  boundary  for  a  linear 
classifier,  (c)  decision  boundary  for  a  single  hypothesis  detector. 
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Figure  3:  Bomem  MB-100  Fourier  Transform  Spectrometer  at  the  WPAFB  Avionics  Laboratory 
tower. 


3.1  Bomem  MT-lOO  Fourier  Transform  Spectrometer 

The  Bomem  MB-100  FTS  with  telescope  and  2-axis  computer  controlled  pedestal  operating  from 
the  WPAFB  Avionics  Laboratory  tower  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  computer  not  only  works  as  a 
control  unit  but  also  acts  as  a  data  acquisition  system.  The  system  is  automated  and  it  takes 
approximately  5-10  minutes  to  collect  25  samples  of  the  object  under  consideration.  The  system 
also  consists  of  a  bore  sighted  visible  wavelength  video  camera  with  a  tape  recorder  and  two  Electro 
Optical  Industries  model  blackbody  sources.  These  sources  are  used  to  calibrate  the  spectroscope 
before  and  after  the  data  collection.  The  Bomem  spectrometer  is  not  an  imaging  spectrometer. 
It  performs  single  spatial  point  measurements.  However,  multiple  spatial  measurements  of  each 
object  are  generally  collected.  The  spectral  resolution  of  the  Bomem  is  very  high  which  allows  for  a 
thorough  study  of  band  selection  and  multispectral  target  detector  performance.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  device  can  be  found  in  [4,  6]. 

The  Bomem  spectrometer  collects  data  from  a  wavelength  range  of  2.86  pm  to  14.32  pm,  which 
corresponds  to  wave  numbers  3502.09839  and  698.10553,  respectively.  There  are  728  bands  linearly 
distributed  in  the  wave  number.  Since  wave  number  are  the  reciprocal  of  the  wavelength,  the  728 
bands  are  distributed  non-linearly  between  the  wavelengths  as  shown  in  Fig.  4(top).  Band  number 
1  correspond  to  the  wavelength  14.32  pm  and  Band  number  728  correspond  to  the  wavelength  2.86 
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Band  Spectrum  for  Bomem  Spectrometer 


2  4  6  8  10  12  14  16 

Wavelength  in  microns 

Equalized  Band  Spectrum  for  Bomem  Spectrometer 


Figure  4:  (top)  Spectral  band  distribution  of  the  Bomem  spectrometer  before  equalization,  (bottom) 
Spectral  band  distribution  of  the  Bomem  spectrometer  after  equalization.  One  line  represents  a 
spectral  band  center  wavelength. 

pm.  To  eliminate  very  narrow  bands  and  reduce  the  total  number  of  bands,  the  data  are  run  through 
an  equalization  process.  Here  the  data  are  averaged  to  make  the  bands  uniformly  distributed  in 
wavelengths.  After  equalization  the  number  of  bands  is  reduced  to  146.  The  equalized  band  center 
wavelengths  are  shown  in  the  Fig.  4(bottom).  An  example  to  illustrate  how  the  equalization  effects 
actual  observed  spectra  is  provided  in  Fig.  5.  The  figure  shows  the  mean  radiance  spectrum  for 
spectral  observations  of  scrub,  before  and  after  equalization.  After  equalization  some  of  the  narrow 
band  features  are  smoothed. 

3.2  Band  Selection 

In  the  band  selection  process,  we  wish  to  find  a  small  subset  of  spectral  bands  which  provide  the 
best  target /background  discrimination.  The  optimal  subset  of  spectral  bands  will  depend  on  many 
factors  including  the  type  of  classification  algorithm  used.  For  the  Bayes  classifiers,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  selection  of  the  optimal  bands  to  be  based  on  the  B-distance  criterion.  Thus,  for  a  specific 
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Mean  radiance  spectrum  of  scrub 


Equalized  Mean  radiance  spectrum  of  scrub 


Figure  5:  (top )  Mean  radiance  spectrum  of  scrub  before  equalization,  (bottom)  Mean  radiance 
spectrum  of  scrub  after  equalization. 

truthed  data  set,  we  define  the  optimal  subset  of  bands  to  be  those  which  maximize  the  B-distance 
criterion.  For  the  SHD,  the  M-distance  criterion  is  appropriate.  The  hope  is  that  these  bands  will 
perform  well  on  other  statistically  similar  untruthed  data. 

Here  we  focus  on  a  two  band  analysis  since  it  lends  itself  to  visualization  and  it  is  relatively 
simple.  Multiple  band  selection  using  a  forward  sequential  technique  is  described  in  [3].  For  the 
two  band  case,  the  B-distance  can  be  calculated  for  all  possible  two  band  combinations  for  a  given 
target  and  background  using  the  equations 

B{\ i,  A2)  =  5i(Ai,  A2)  +  -^2(^1!  ^2))  (I®) 


where, 


X,)  -  1(ih(X  1,  h)-m(M,*2»T  ( Z  (20) 


t  fStCAi,  A2)  +  Sj,(Ai,  A2)^\ 

2 

^  |  St(Ai,A2)+Si,(Ai,A;)  | 

52(Al3A2)  =  -ln-^==|===. 

Similarly,  the  M-distance  can  be  computed  as 


(21) 


Ai,  A2)  —  [/it(Ai,  A2)  —  /^(Aj,  A2)]T[Sb(Ai,  A2)]  1[^*t(Ai,  A2)  R>(^i5  ^2)]- 


(22) 


Here  Ai  and  A2  represent  the  center  wavelengths  of  the  two  spectral  bands  used.  Thus,  center 
wavelengths  are  selected  which  maximize  (19)  or  (22).  These  bands  should  provide  the  best  class 
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Mesh  plot  of  M-distance  for  soil  and  truck 


Mesh  plot  of  B-distance  for  soil  and  truck 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  6:  Mesh  plots  showing  the  (a)  M-distance  and  (b)  B-distance  as  a  function  of  spectral  band 
center  wavelength  for  a  camouflaged  truck  target  and  soil  background. 

separability  for  the  appropriate  classifier.  These  band  center  wavelengths  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
optimal  band  pair  for  a  particular  target  and  the  background  data  set. 

To  illustrate  the  selection  of  a  best  band  pair  using  the  B-distance  and  M-distance  criteria,  a 
typical  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  for  the  background  and  target  pair  of  soil  and  camouflaged 
truck.  The  horizontal  axes  in  these  plots  represent  the  center  wavelengths  of  the  equalized  spectral 
bands  used.  The  height  in  Fig.  6a  represents  the  M-distance  for  every  possible  band  pair,  while 
the  height  in  Fig.  6b  represents  the  B-distance.  The  band  pair  corresponding  to  the  peak  would 
represent  the  optimal  band  pair  for  those  target  and  background  observations. 

The  best  band  pair  tends  to  vary  for  different  target  and  background  pairs  and  on  the  spe¬ 
cific  observation  conditions.  In  particular,  we  find  that  the  best  band  pair  depends  the  target, 
background,  sensor  noise  level,  spectral  bandwidth,  time  of  the  day,  season  and  other  factors.  We 
explore  and  quantify  many  of  these  effects  in  an  attempt  to  understand  their  relative  importance 
and  impact  on  band  selection  and  detector  performance  in  Section  4. 

4  Detector  Robustness  and  Band  Selection 

In  this  section  we  study  the  robustness  of  the  multispectral  detectors.  In  particular  we  use  the 
statistical  distance  metrics  to  perform  optimal  band  selection  and  evaluate  detector  performance. 
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As  stated  earlier,  several  factor  will  influence  band  selection  and  detector  performance.  We  consider 
the  following:  sensor  noise  level;  spectral  bandwidth;  time  of  day;  season;  and  target  type.  The 
data  used  for  the  analysis  are  from  collection  experiments  at 

1.  White  Sands  Missile  Range  (WSMR),  New  Mexico.  The  collection  occurred  between  6  Jan. 
1993  and  12  Jan.  1993  [5]. 

2.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  (WPAFB),  Ohio.  The  data  acquisition  occurred  between 
24  Sept.  1993  and  29  Nov.  1993  [7]. 

The  WSMR  data  contain  measurements  of  different  tanks,  trucks,  painted  panels,  desert  scrub,  soil, 
grass  and  mixed  backgrounds.  The  data  collection  experiment  at  WPAFB  spanned  several  months 
providing  data  suitable  for  seasonal  analysis.  During  the  span  of  the  WPAFB  collection,  the  leaves 
on  trees  changed  color  from  green  to  yellow  and  then  fell  from  the  trees.  Thus,  a  significant  change 
in  vegetation  backgrounds  is  observed.  The  WPAFB  data  contain  observations  of  an  M35  truck, 
painted  panels,  grass,  trees,  and  soil.  Our  analysis  begins  with  sensor  noise  effects  using  WSMR 
data. 

4.1  Noise  Analysis 

When  any  multispectral  data  are  collected,  some  noise  is  invariably  introduced.  This  noise  can 
greatly  effect  the  performance  of  detectors  and  can  influence  the  best  band  selection.  To  understand 
the  effect  of  noise  on  detector  performance  and  band  selection,  a  empirical  study  has  been  performed 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  this  section. 

The  background  and  target  for  this  analysis  are  scrub  and  camouflaged  truck  respectively.  The 
data  used  are  from  the  WSMR  collection  and  were  acquired  on  10  Jan.  1993  at  7 :26  AM  (file:asxzza) 
[5],  To  simulate  the  effect  of  additional  additive  noise,  the  estimated  covariance  of  the  background 
data  S6  is  altered  by  adding  a  small  noise  term  to  it.  The  modified  covariance  can  be  written  as 

S;  =  +  a2/,  (23) 

where  <r2  is  the  noise  variance  to  be  added  and  I  is  the  identity  matrix.  Since  our  analysis  deals 
with  two  bands,  the  background  covariance  is  a  2  X  2  matrix  and  so  is  the  identity  matrix.  This 
simulates  the  effect  that  noise  will  have  on  observations  with  a  sensor  with  higher  noise  levels  then 
the  Bomem. 
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Noise  Analysis 


Figure  7:  M-distance  vs.  noise  variance  for  several  band  pairs  including  the  best  band  pair  at 
each  noise  level.  Here  the  target  and  background  are  camouflaged  truck  and  scrub,  respectively  (file 
wsmr/asxzza). 

Using  the  altered  background  covariance,  the  M-distance  is  calculated  for  each  band  pair  the 
optimal  band  pair  is  found.  This  is  done  for  noise  variances  from  o2  =  0.1  to  erf  =  0.3.  Figure  7 
shows  a  plot  of  M-distance  as  a  function  of  noise  for  various  band  pairs.  Note  that  by  adding  a  small 
noise  (e.g.,  erf  =  0.1),  the  M-distance  drops  significantly.  The  best  band  pair  also  shifts  slightly,  but 
remains  in  the  far  infrared  region.  Note  that  lower  M-distance  means  a  poorer  target/background 
class  separability  and  decreased  detector  performance.  Figure  8  shows  the  effect  of  noise  on  M- 
distance  for  all  band  pairs.  Clearly,  class  separability  drops  for  all  band  pairs  and  the  peak  changes 
slightly  in  Figs.  8a  and  8b. 

The  trend  observed  in  our  analysis  is  that  the  optimal  band  pair  will  change  depending  on 
the  level  of  sensor  noise.  To  understand  this,  note  that  a  strong  background  correlation  generally 
increases  target /background  class  separability  as  does  a  large  target/background  mean  difference. 
In  very  low  noise  levels,  strong  spectral  correlation  can  be  preserved  during  data  acquisition  and 
exploited.  With  higher  levels  of  additive  white  noise,  some  correlation  is  lost,  reducing  the  M- 
distance.  However,  the  impact  of  noise  on  the  target /background  mean  difference  is  much  smaller. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  noise,  band  selection  tends  to  favor  bands  which  have  a  larger  target /background 
mean  difference. 
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Figure  9:  Scatter  plot  of  best  band  pair  selected  for  the  scnib  and  truck  data  set  (a)  when  no  noise 
is  present  (b)  assuming  noise  of  variance  0.1  is  present. 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  examining  the  scatter  plots  for  the  best  band  pairs  with  different 
levels  of  noise.  Such  scatter  plots  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Figure  9a  shows  the  scatter  plot  for 
the  observations  from  the  optimal  band  pair  selected  with  no  additional  noise.  Figure  9b  shows 
the  scatter  plot  for  the  observations  from  the  optimal  band  pair  assuming  additive  noise  variance 
<72  =  .1.  To  aid  in  interpreting  these  plots,  several  statistical  parameters  are  provided  along  with 
each.  To  measure  the  target /background  mean  difference  we  define 

A/z  =  ||/i6  -  pt\\2  =  (Mb  -  M«)T(Mb  -  Mt)-  (24) 

This  parameter,  (del(M)),  is  seen  to  increase  from  Figs.  9a  to  9b.  The  term  p  is  the  background  cor¬ 
relation  coefficient  and  it  decreases  from  Figs.  9a  to  9b.  Thus,  by  “trading”  background  correlation 
for  increased  target /background  mean  difference,  the  detector  will  be  more  robust  in  the  presence 
of  noise.  Note  that  the  mesh  plots  in  Fig.  8  show  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  peak  M-distance 
with  additive  noise.  However,  some  of  the  surrounding  band  pairs  do  not  decrease  significantly. 
These  other  band  pairs  do  not  provide  the  best  performance  when  no  noise  is  present,  but  they  are 
robust  in  noise.  These  band  pairs  rely  less  on  background  correlation  which  is  lost  in  the  presence 
of  sensor  noise.  The  single  band  and  dual  band  SCRs  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  9  along  with  the 
target/background  color  R. 
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Figure  10:  M-distance  vs.  effective  bandwidth  in  overlapping  analysis. 

4.2  Bandwidth  Analysis 

This  section  addresses  the  issues  of  spectral  bandwidth.  In  particular,  we  quantify  class  separability 
as  a  function  of  bandwidth  for  a  specific  target  and  background  pair.  Two  types  of  analysis  are  done 
here.  Overlapping  bandwidth  analysis  is  where  the  bandwidth  remains  the  same  for  all  the  bands 
but  are  allowed  to  “overlap”  in  bandwidth  range.  In  the  non-overlapping  bandwidth  analysis,  the 
spectral  bands  may  not  overlap.  Thus,  the  non-overlapping  analysis  is  a  subset  of  the  overlapping 
analysis. 

We  begin  with  the  overlapping  analysis  which  is  done  with  the  background  and  target  set  of 
scrub  and  camouflaged  truck.  These  data  are  from  the  WSMR  data  collection  acquired  on  10  Oct. 
1993  and  7:54  AM  (file:  asxzza)  [5].  The  effective  bandwidth  is  increased  by  averaging  the  data 
within  the  appropriate  bandwidth  range.  At  each  bandwidth  step,  the  M-distance  for  all  two-band 
combinations  is  calculated  and  the  maximum  M-distance  is  found.  This  maximum  M-distance 
versus  the  effective  bandwidth  is  plotted  in  Fig.  10.  Note  that  as  the  bandwidth  increases,  the 
M-distance  decreases.  Thus,  the  narrow  band  features  provide  the  best  discrimination  for  this 
target  background  pair.  Similar  results  have  been  seen  for  other  targets  and  backgrounds.  The 
results  of  the  non-overlapping  analysis  applied  to  the  same  target  and  background  pair  are  shown 
in  Fig.  11. 

An  interesting  result,  observed  in  Fig.  12,  is  that  with  the  increase  of  bandwidth,  the  peak  in 
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Figure  11:  M-distance  vs.  effective  bandwidth  in  non-overlapping  analysis. 

the  M-distance  plot  remains  at  approximately  the  same  center  wavelength.  Figure  12a  shows  the 
M-distance  plot  for  the  original  bandwidth.  The  M-distance  plots  for  bandwidths  of  3,  5  and  7 
times  the  original  are  shown  in  Figs.  12b,  12c  and  12d,  respectively. 

4.3  Time-of-Day  Analysis 

The  spectral  response  patterns  depend  on  the  solar  illumination  and  the  temperature  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  These  factors  vary  with  the  time  of  day,  and  consequently,  band  selection  may  change.  The 
sensitivity  of  the  multispectral  detectors  to  time  of  day  is  investigated  here.  The  time  analysis  is 
performed  using  the  WPAFB  data  sets  described  in  Table  1.  These  data  have  been  selected  because 
they  contain  the  same  target  and  background  at  different  times  of  the  same  day.  The  exact  times 
are  provided  in  Table  1.  For  our  analysis,  we  selected  grass  as  the  background  and  an  M35  open 
truck  as  the  target. 

Figure  13  shows  the  entire  mean  spectrum  of  the  target  and  background  at  several  different 
times.  By  observing  these  mean  plots,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  mean  difference  is  maximum  at 
9:20  AM.  Consequently,  the  M-distance  for  the  optimal  band  pair  is  also  relatively  large  during 
this  time.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  seen  that  at  early  hours  of  the  day  (around  6:30  AM),  both 
the  background  and  the  target  are  cool  and  by  9:30  AM  both  the  target  and  the  background  have 
heated  up  significantly.  This  expressed  an  an  overall  increase  in  the  infrared  spectrum.  However, 
note  that  the  target  heats  up  more  than  the  background.  After  noon,  both  bodies  cool  down  and 
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Figure  12:  M-distance  for  the  (a)  original  data  (b)  data  with  3  times  original  bandwidth  (c)  data 
with  5  times  original  bandwidth  (d)  data  with  7  times  original  bandwidth. 


Table  1:  WPAFB  data  files  used  for  time  of  day  analysis. 


Time  Analysis  (Test  for  Robustness  and 

Derformance) 

Filename 

DATE/TIME 

TYPE 

TARGET 

Background 

El  0071 

10-7-93,6:45 

Contrast 

M35  truck 

grass 

El  0073 

10-7-93,9:20 

Contrast 

M35  truck 

grass 

El  0077 

10-7-93,11:55 

Contrast 

M35  truck 

grass 

El  0078 

10-7-93,20:40 

Contrast 

M35  truck 

grass 

the  target  cools  down  much  faster  than  the  background. 

This  change  in  the  mean  difference  between  target  and  background  over  time  results  in  a  change 
in  the  optimal  band  pair.  To  illustrate  this,  Fig.  14  shows  the  M-distance  mesh  plots  for  the  target 
and  background  at  the  different  times.  Note  that  the  peak  occurs  at  different  wavelength  pairs  at 
each  time  of  day.  Figure  15  shows  a  plot  of  M-distance  using  the  optimal  band  pair  at  each  time 
for  the  same  target  and  background.  The  best  target/background  discrimination  is  obtained  at  12 
noon. 

4.4  Seasonal  Analysis 

For  seasonal  analysis,  data  collected  in  the  month  of  October  and  November  are  used.  These  data 
have  been  selected  to  investigate  the  effect  of  fall  vegetation  change  on  band  selection.  During  this 
time  interval  the  spectral  response  patterns  of  the  vegetation  change  significantly.  The  background 
and  target  selected  are  grass  and  care  panel  respectively.  The  acquisition  time  and  date  of  these 
data  are  provide  in  Table  2.  Note  that  the  times  the  data  are  collected  are  between  10  AM  to  11 
AM. 

Figure  16  shows  a  plot  of  the  maximum  M-distance  and  corresponding  best  band  pair  computed 
for  the  grass  and  care  panel  on  different  dates.  As  can  be  seen,  the  best  classification  result  is 
obtained  in  the  mid  October.  It  can  also  be  observed  that  the  mean  spectrum  difference  between 
the  target  and  the  background  is  larger  in  October  than  September.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17 
which  shows  the  entire  mean  spectrum  for  the  care  panel  and  grass  on  different  dates.  Finally,  the 
M-distance  plots  for  the  care  panel  and  grass  on  the  different  dates  are  shown  in  Fig.  18.  Here  it 
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Figure  17:  Mean  spectrum  plot  for  care  panel  and  grass  data  collected  on  (a)  30  Sept.(b)  7  Oct.  (c) 
u  Oct.  (d)  23  Oct. 
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Table  2:  WPAFB  data  files  used  for  seasonal  analysis. 


Seasonal  Analysis  (Test  for  Robustness  and  performance) 

Filename 

DATBTIME 

TYPE 

TARGET 

Background 
to  use 

E09305 

9-30-93,11:05 

Correlation 

Care  Panel 

grass 

El 0074 

10-7-93,10:20 

Contrast 

Care  Panel 

grass 

El  01 44 

10-14-93,10:00 

Contrast 

Care  Panel 

grass 

El 0224 

10-23-93,10:02 

Contrast 

Care  Panel 

grass 

El 1225 

11-22-93,9:55 

contrast 

Care  Panel 

grass 

can  be  seen  that  the  optimal  band  pair  changes  considerably  on  different  dates. 

4.5  Different  Targets  in  Same  Background 

In  this  section,  we  investigate  detector  performance  and  band  selection  with  different  targets.  A 
common  scrub  background  is  paired  with  each  target  in  this  analysis.  Table  3  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  targets  and  the  background  used  here.  These  are  from  a  WSMR  collection  experiment. 

The  best  band  pair  for  each  target  with  the  scrub  background  is  computed  using  the  M-distance 
criteria.  The  optimal  band  pair  for  one  target  is  then  applied  to  the  other  targets  to  test  the 
robustness  of  this  band  pair.  The  results  of  this  analysis  with  all  targets  listed  in  Table  3  are  shown 
in  Fig.  19.  The  height  of  each  bar  represents  the  M-distance  for  the  target  specified  on  one  axis  and 
the  band  pair  specified  on  the  other  axis.  The  band  pair  column  labeled  “overall  best  band  pair’ 
contains  the  best  band  pair  for  each  target  with  the  scrub  background.  Thus,  this  column  contains 
the  largest  possible  M-distance  for  each  target.  The  rest  of  the  band  pair  columns  show  how  well 
a  band  pair  selected  for  one  target  works  on  a  different  target.  For  example,  the  band  pair  column 
labeled  “Tl-(9.76,  3.778)”  refers  to  the  band  pair  9.76/zm,  3.778/xm  which  is  the  optimal  band  pair 
for  target  “Tl,”  the  specular  panel.  The  rest  of  the  band  pair  columns  are  labeled  similarly. 

Note  that  the  band  pair  which  provides  optimal  discrimination  between  the  specular  target 
and  scrub  does  not  perform  well  on  any  other  target.  Also  note  that  the  targets  T7-T14  are 
easily  discriminated  from  the  scrub  using  band  pairs  in  the  10/xm  —  12 fim  infrared  region.  The 
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Figure  18:  Mesh  plot  of  the  M-distance  calculated  for  the  care  panel  and  grass  data  collected  on 
30  Sept,  (b)  7  Oct.  (c)  14  Oct.  (d)  23  Oct. 


Table  3:  WSMR  data  file  used  for  the  study  of  different  targets  with  a  common  background  of  scrub. 


Data  file  for  the  analysis  of  different 
targets  in  same  background 

File 

Contents 

atfzwa 

Camo_Tank1  0  11 

Tank2  12  23 

Camo_Truck  24  35 
Hertz_Truck_Cab  36  38 
Hertz_Truck_Back  39  50 
BB_Trailer51  62 

White_T ruck  63  74 
RentaLCar  75  82 
CARC_Tan  83  84 
Low_E_Tan  85  86 

Diffuse  87  88 

Specular  89  90 
CARC_Green  91  92 
Cylinder  93  94 

Sky  95  99 

Blackbody  100  102 

Scrub  103  132 
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Table  4:  WSMR  and  WPAFB  data  files  used  in  multiple  target/background  analysis. 


Data  files  used  to  find  a  overall  sub-optimal  band  pair 

File 

Date 

Time 

Background 

Target 

atfzwa 

1-10-93 

18:36 

scrub 

tank2 

el  0077 

10-7-93 

11:55 

trees 

care 

arxzza 

1-10-93 

6:42 

soil 

camo_truck 

asxzza 

1-10-93 

7:26 

scrub 

camojruck 

el 0078 

10-7-93 

20:40 

grass 

care 

atfzwc 

1-10-93 

18:36 

scrub 

BB-trailor 

el  0071 

10-7-93 

6:45 

trees 

crac 

el  0073 

10-7-93 

9:20 

trees 

net 

e10144 

10-14-93 

10:00 

trees 

open_truck 

e09305 

9-30-93 

11:05 

grass 

care 

el  0224 

10-23-93 

10:02 

trees 

emissive 

panel 

el 0074 

10-23-93 

10:02 

trees 

net 

arxzzb 

1-10-93 

20:40 

soil 

camo_tank1 

a10285 

10-28-93 

10:12 

trees 

diffuse  panel 

el 1294 

11-29-93 

10:09 

trees 

obscured 

truck 

asxzzd 

1-10-93 

18:36 

scrub 

camo_tank1 

camouflaged  objects  are  less  separable  from  the  background.  For  example  the  optimal  band  pair 
for  the  CARC  panel  and  scrub  is  9.13/zm,  8.894/xm  and  the  M-distance  for  this  is  lower  than  for 
T7-T14. 

4.6  Multiple  Target-Background  Pairs 

Up  until  this  point,  we  have  investigated  band  selection  and  detector  performance  for  one  tar¬ 
get/background  pair  at  a  time.  However,  in  many  applications  band  selection  will  be  performed 
with  many  possible  targets  and  backgrounds  in  mind.  We  explore  two  approaches  to  this  problem. 
The  first  involves  the  M-distance  criteria  and  the  second  involves  the  B-distance  criteria.  The  M- 
distance  analysis  is  based  on  how  many  target/background  pairs  a  particular  band  pair  can  provide 
below  a  set  probability  of  false  alarm  for.  The  B-distance  analysis  selects  spectral  bands  which 
minimize  the  probability  of  error  given  many  possible  target/background  scenarios.  The  target  set 
of  16  target/background  pairs  used  in  this  analysis  is  listed  in  Table  4.  A  wide  variety  of  targets 
and  backgrounds  is  considered  here.  Furthermore,  the  collection  times  and  seasons  span  a  wide 
range. 
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Figure  20:  (a)  Mesh  plot  showing  the  number  of  target/background  pairs  for  which  each  band  pair 
yields  below  a  specified  probability  of  false  alarm,  (b)  Image  showing  the  same  information  where 
bright  pixels  represents  the  highest  number  of  target/background  pairs  and  consequently  the  best 
band  pairs. 

4.6.1  M-Distance  Analysis 

The  first  step  inthe  M-distance  analysis  is  to  compute  the  M-distance  for  every  band  pair  for 
each  target/background  pair.  A  desired  probability  of  false  alarm  Pfa  is  specified.  The  number 
of  target/background  pairs  for  which  a  particular  band  pair  yields  a  Pfa  below  the  threshold  is 
counted.  This  result  may  vary  from  0  — 16  in  our  analysis.  The  band  pair  yielding  the  most  would  be 
the  globally  optimal  band  pair  for  the  data  studied  under  the  M-distance  criteria.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Three  band  pairs  provide  the  best  results:  (10.468/rm,  10.783/xm), 
(10.468/rm,  12.199^im),  and  (10.468/zm,  12.278 pm).  These  peak  values  are  indicated  with  an  ‘x’  in 
Fig.  20a.  Fig.  20b  shows  the  same  information  as  Fig.  20a  in  grayscale  image  form  where  bright 
pixels  represents  the  highest  number  of  target /background  pairs,  and  consequently,  the  best  band 
pairs. 
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4.6.2  B-Distance  Analysis 


Another  approach  that  can  be  used  to  find  a  band  pair  which  performs  well  with  several  tar¬ 
get /background  pairs  uses  the  B-distance.  Since  the  B-distance  relates  to  probability  of  error,  we 
seek  the  band  pair  that  minimizes  the  overall  probability  of  error.  To  begin,  let  us  define  different 
targets  as  t;  where  i  =  1,2 Similarly  let  bj  represent  the  different  backgrounds,  where 
j  =  1,2, . . .,  Nb.  Now  let  us  define  Pr(U ,  bj)  as  the  probability  that  the  present  scenario  of  interest 
involves  detecting  target  ti  with  background  bj.  Also  let  Pexj  be  the  probability  of  error  and  Cij 
the  cost  of  error  for  that  scenario.  Using  cost  terms  allows  one  to  specify  that  error  with  one 
target/background  pair  is  more  or  less  important  than  with  another.  Next,  define  the  a  priori 
probabilities  as  follows: 

Pi/ =  Pr(ti\ti,bj),  (25) 

Pijb  =  Pr(bj\ti,bj).  (26) 


Now  the  total  probability  of  error  for  a  specific  band  pair  can  be  written  as 

Nt  Nb 

Pe(Aa,  A2)  = 

i=i  j~i 

and  total  cost  can  be  written  as 

Nt  Nb 

C(Al5  A2)  =  £  £  Pelj(XuX2)Pr(ti,  b:)CXJ. 
i= 1  j= 1 

Using  Bhattacharyya  bound  for  the  total  error  we  get 

Peii(A1,A2)  =  yfpJP~be-Bi^x*\ 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


where 


Bij  —  Bij1  +  B. 


lJ2> 


and 


Bin  ~  8 


(ph  ~  M&j)r( )  1(pti-Pbj) 


Now  the  total  cost  is  given  by 


Bij2  -  2 


Nt  Nb 


In 


2 

|Ett+£(,j 
2 

■0UtiT  ^ bj  |  _ 


C(Ai,  A2)  =  EE  /PfjPfje-Bii^M)Pr(ti,  bj)Cir 


i=i  i=i 


(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 
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Now  consider  the  special  case  where  Cij  =  C0  for  all  i  and  j  and  Pr(U,bj )  =  -A,  where  N  is 
the  total  number  of  combinations  of  targets  and  backgrounds  (N  =  NtNb).  Also  let  P\-  =  Pl  and 
P\j  —  Pb  for  all  i  and  j.  This  implies  that  all  the  targets  are  equally  likely  to  be  present  and  all 
the  backgrounds  are  equally  likely  to  be  present.  In  this  case, 

, _  -j  Nt  Nb 

C( A1}  A2)  =  Vp^-C0  E  E  e~Bii(Al,A2).  (34) 

i~l  j=l 

For  minimum  cost,  the  sums  of  exponential  terms  should  be  minimized.  For  example, 

if  Nt  =  Nb  —  2,  the  following  must  be  minimized: 

Nt  Nb 

_  g-Bll(^lA2)  _|_  g-Sl2(Ai,A2)  _j_  g-^2l(^l,^2)  _|_  g  -®22 (A 5^2)  (35) 

2=1  j=  1 

That  is,  the  wavelengths  Ai  and  A2  which  minimize  the  cost  must  be  determined. 

In  our  multiple  target/background  pair  analysis,  we  consider  only  the  Pi-distance.  This  relates 
to  the  probability  of  error  for  a  linear  classifier.  The  cost  function  results  for  the  target/background 
pairs  in  Table  4  are  shown  in  Fig.  21.  However,  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  M-distance  results, 
the  cost  function  is  reversed  so  that  a  large  value  is  actually  a  low  cost.  Figure  21a  shows  the  mesh 
plot  of  the  scaled  inverse  cost  function.  The  peak  of  this  function  indicates  the  band  pair  which 
gives  the  minimum  cost.  This  peak  occurs  at  the  band  pair  (10.15/zm,  14.32/rm)  and  is  designated 
with  an  ‘x.’  Figure  21b  shows  an  image  plot  for  the  inverse  cost  function  where  the  lowest  cost 
band  pairs  points  are  shown  as  bright  pixels.  Secondary  band  pair  peaks  are  seen  to  occur  in  the 
10/xm  —  11  fim  range. 

5  Conclusions 

A  detailed  empirical  study  of  factors  effecting  band  selection  and  multispectral  detector  perfor¬ 
mance  is  presented  here.  Band  selection  and  detector  performance  are  analized  using  the  statistical 
distance  measures  B-distance  and  M-distance.  These  measures  quantify  the  level  class  separability 
between  a  target  and  background.  Given  truthed  Bomem  spectrometer  data,  band  pairs  which 
maximize  the  B-distance  of  M-distance  can  be  selected  by  an  exhaustive  search. 

In  this  study,  several  observations  have  been  made  which  we  believe  will  generalize  to  other 
data  sets.  These  observations  are  summarized  below. 

•  As  noise  levels  increase,  any  strong  correlation  in  the  data  is  most  severely  effected.  Thus, 
when  significant  sensor  noise  is  expected,  bands  which  offer  large  target /background  mean 
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Multiple  Analysis  using  B-distance 


Multiple  Analysis  using  Bhattacharyya  bound  for  Linear  classifier 


Figure  21:  (a)  Mesh  plot  of  the  scaled  inverse  cost  function  for  each  band  pair  and  the  ‘x’  indicates 
the  peak  at  the  band  pair  (10. lb  pm,  14.32pm).  (b)  Image  plot  for  the  inverse  cost  function  where 
the  lowest  cost  bands  are  shown  as  bright  pixels. 

difference  will  tend  to  be  more  robust  than  those  with  the  strongest  spectral  correlation. 
If  little  noise  is  present,  strong  correlation  in  certain  bands  is  observed  in  many  natural 
backgrounds.  If  this  correlation  is  preserved  in  data  acquisition,  large  class  separability  is 
possible. 

•  In  our  analysis  of  specific  target /background  pairs,  narrow  spectral  bands  provided  the  largest 
class  separability.  That  is,  class  separability  was  observed  to  decrease  with  increased  band¬ 
width.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  narrow  band  spectral  features  tend  to  be  more  pronounced 
than  broad  band  features.  However,  narrow  spectral  bands  must  be  more  carefully  tuned  to 
a  particular  target  and  background. 

•  In  general,  the  vehicle  targets  against  soil  and  vegetation  backgrounds  were  most  easily  dis¬ 
criminated  near  noon,  although  the  maximum  target /background  mean  spectrum  difference 
occurred  earlier  in  the  day.  The  lowest  discrimination  of  the  times  tested  was  found  to  be  at 
6:45  AM  (near  thermal  crossover). 

•  At  WPAFB,  the  vegetation  backgrounds  were  most  easily  discriminated  from  the  vehicles 
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and  panels  during  mid  October. 


•  For  the  variety  of  targets  tested  against  a  scrub  background,  band  pairs  in  the  far  infrared 
(10 fim  -  12 pm),  generally  provided  the  best  discrimination. 

•  Based  on  the  set  of  target  and  backgrounds  listed  in  Table  3,  the  overall  optimal  band  pair 
using  B-distance  analysis  is  (10.15 //m,  14.32 pm).  Other  secondary  band  pair  peaks  have  been 
found  in  the  10  pm  —  12 pm  range. 

Many  other  factors  also  effect  band  selection  and  detector  performance.  The  methodology 

used  here  and  in  [3]  can  provide  a  means  of  quantitatively  evaluating  such  factors.  All  of  the 

analysis  presented  here  has  been  performed  using  a  custom  written  MATLAB  environment  tailored 

to  Bomem  spectrometer  data. 
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ROBUST  FAULT  TOLERANT  CONTROL:  FAULT  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION 

A.  S.  Hodel 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Abstract 

Real-world  applications  of  computational  intelligence  (Cl)  can  enhance  the  fault  detection  and 
identification  capabilities  of  a  missile  guidance  and  control  system.  A  simulation  of  a  bank-to-tum 
cruciform  missile  demonstrates  that  actuator  failure  causes  the  missile  performance  to  degrade.  When 
an  actuator  for  one  of  the  fins  becomes  sticky,  the  missile  may  miss  the  target.  Both  the  zero  order 
moment  term,  Z,  and  the  fin  rate  term,  F,  show  changes  during  actuator  failure.  The  types  of  changes 
observed  are  similar  to  variations  present  in  olfactory  neural  tissue  which  are  shown  to  be  effectively 
analyzed  using  neural  networks  as  a  filter  for  clustering  and  smoothing.  Failure  of  one  fin  actuator  can 
be  detected  by  using  such  filters,  depicting  filter  output  as  “fuzzy  numbers.”  For  each  term  or 
“sensor”  monitored,  the  fuzzy  number  output  measures  the  difference  between  ideal,  steady  state  or 
recent  windows  and  current  windows.  Sensor  integration  is  accomplished  using  a  comparing  neural 
network  on  scaled  fuzzy  numbers.  The  Z  term  fuzzy  numbers  are  used  to  quickly  detect  a  fault,  and 
the  F  term  is  combined  with  the  result  for  confirmation.  The  F  term  is  further  analyzed  to  isolate  the 
failed  fin.  The  Z  term  is  tested  for  high  variation  between  steady  state  and  observed  windows.  The  F 
term  is  tested  for  a  high  range  of  rates  for  the  four  fins.  After  the  Z  term  has  exhibited  high  variation 
for  about  0.05  sec,  the  F  term  of  the  failed  fin  typically  drops  below  the  fin  rates  of  the  other  three 
fins,  creating  a  large  range  of  rates,  and  by  the  end  of  2.0  sec,  indicating  which  fin  has  failed.  Of 
course  this  pattern  is  impacted  by  variations  in  the  missile,  the  target  and  the  guidance  laws  employed. 
These  variations  make  use  of  a  crisp  decision  boundary  less  satisfactory  than  use  of  the  neural-fuzzy 
risk  analysis  suggested.  Thus,  fuzzy  numbers  are  generated  and  analyzed  to  1)  detect  a  fault  and  2) 
determine  which  fin  (if  any)  failed.  Simulations  address  the  following  questions:  1)  What  degree  of 
actuator  failure  is  required  in  order  for  detection  to  occur,  2)  What  degree  of  actuator  failure  is  required 
for  fault  detection  and  isolation  to  occur,  3)  Do  failure  detection  and/or  isolation  require  data  from  both 
zero  order  moment  and  fin  rate  terms?  A  suite  of  target  trajectories  are  simulated,  and  properties  and 
limitations  of  the  approach  reported.  In  some  cases,  detection  of  the  failed  actuator  occurs  within  0. 1 
sec.,  and  isolation  occurs  within  0.2  sec.  If  a  failed  fin  is  detected  early,  the  guidance  law  parameters 
can  be  modified.  If  the  sticky  fin  can  be  identified  early,  the  missile  can  be  rolled  to  move  the  sticky 
fin  away  from  the  rudder  position,  and  the  fin  mapping  logic  (T  Matrix)  can  be  modified.  Suggestions 
for  further  research  are  offered. 
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ROBUST  FAULT  TOLERANT  CONTROL:  FAULT  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION 

A.  S.  Hodel 

1.  Introduction 

This  report  addresses  the  application  of  robust  multivariable  control  techniques  toward  the 
development  of  an  autonomous,  robust,  fault-tolerant  control  system  for  a  guided  missile.  More 
precisely,  the  focus  of  this  research  was  to  establish  practical  techniques  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
and,  where  possible,  identifying  sensor  and  actuator  faults  in  a  missile  guidance  system.  The 
development  of  a  fault-tolerant  control  system  requires  a  complete  systems  engineering  approach  in 
order  to  adequately  characterize  the  parameters  and  uncertainties  in  the  underlying  problem  as  well  as 
to  describe  a  satisfactory  control  system.  A  preliminary  conception  of  our  proposed  work  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  solid  lines  indicate  typical  missile  control  loop  blocks  as  currently  implemented.  The 
thick  dotted  lines  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  completed  under  this  research  proposal.  The  thin 
dotted  lines  indicate  work  that  remains  to  be  accomplished  (gain  scheduling  based  on  health  monitoring 
information).  A  health  monitoring  system  should  permit  robust  operation  in  the  presence  of  faulty 
sensors/actuators.  The  function  of  such  a  system  would  comprise  four  tasks: 

1.  continuous  monitoring  of  system  performance  with  respect  to  design  objectives 

2.  rapid  and  reliable  detection  of  system  faults  when  they  occur,  without  “false  alarms.” 

3.  classification/identification  of  the  system  faults  when  detected,  and 

4.  controller  reconfiguration  (estimator,  autopilot,  guidance  law)  in  response  to  fault  classification. 
This  report  largely  addresses  items  1-3  above  for  the  case  of  a  single  “sticky”  guidance  fin. 

The  investigation  summarized  in  this  report  primarily  addressed  the  use  of  computational 
intelligence  techniques  (e.g.,  fuzzy  logic,  artificial  neural  networks,  etc.)  for  the  rapid  detection  and 
classification  of  faults  in  missile  operation.  As  such,  in  consultation  with  our  Eglin  AFB  point  of 
contact  it  was  determined  early  in  the  contract  that  a  literature  review  would  be  required,  culminating  in 
a  broad  tutorial  on  available  techniques  (see  Section  2).  Following  this,  preliminary  experiments  were 
performed  on  a  missile  simulator,  modified  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  so  that  a  selected  fin 
would  fail  0.3  seconds  into  missile  flight.  Results  of  these  simulations  are  summarized  in  Section  3. 
Conclusions  of  our  study  are  presented  in  Section  4. 


Figure  1:  Block  diagram  conception  of  fault  detection/identification  system 
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2.  Literature  survey 

The  problem  of  health  monitoring,  particularly  failure  detection/classification,  is  one  that  lends  itself  to 
treatment  in  a  computational  intelligence  (Cl)  paradigm.  That  is,  the  fundamental  problem  involved  is 
one  of  pattern  recognition  and  appropriate  classification  in  response  to  given  input  data.  Because  of 
the  enormous  number  of  techniques  and  tools  available  for  application  toward  a  general  health¬ 
monitoring  paradigm,  it  was  decided  to  develop  a  general  survey  of  available  Cl  tools  and  strategies; 
the  fruit  of  this  work  is  a  chapter  [12]  in  the  forthcoming  CRC  Handbook  of  Industrial  Electronics. 
This  work  delineates  several  general  classes  of  Cl  tools:  neural  networks  (NN),  fuzzy  logic  (FZ), 
evolutionary  systems  (ES),  and  virtual  reality  (VR),  each  of  which  provides  useful  functions  in  a 
control  design  and  analysis  environment.  Related  to  these  tools  are  several  classes  of  algorithms  for 
feature  extraction,  or  classification::  vector  quantization  (VQ),  adaptive  resonance  theory  (ART),  self¬ 
organizing  maps  (SOM),  learning  vector  quantization  (LVQ),  etc.  Each  of  these  tools  is  summarized 
in  [12].  We  include  a  preprint  of  this  chapter  in  this  report  for  completeness  (Appendix  A).  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  paper  provides  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature:  this  paper  not  only 
discusses  the  tools  available,  but  also  the  applications  to  which  they  are  relevant  and  the  steps  of  the 
engineering  design  process  in  which  they  should  be  applied.  As  such,  this  work  should  prove  useful 
to  researchers  and  engineers  who  seek  to  effectively  employ  Cl  techniques  in  their  respective  tasks  and 
projects. 

3.  Experimental  results 

The  problem  addressed  in  this  work  is  one  frequently  occurring  in  aerospace  engineering.  Available 
data  is  noisy  and  scarce,  but  proper  analysis  is  critical.  Traditional  statistical  analysis  in  such  situations 
frequently  incorporates  nonparametric  statistics  [1].  Measures  of  data  range  and  distribution  are 
sought.  Many  subjective  decisions  are  used  to  focus  the  analysis  on  important  data  elements  having 
significant  impact  on  the  results.  Approaches  to  examining  data  cluster  characteristics  are  suggested  in 
the  following  section.  These  techniques  are  illustrated  in  discussion  of  an  analysis  of  olfactory 
neurons  of  a  rat  [2]  and  of  health  monitoring  in  the  fin  actuators  of  a  missile  guidance  system. 
Subjectivity  in  analysis  can  be  a  powerful  tool,  if  property  identified  and  incorporated  when 
appropriate.  Extensions  to  this  work  involve  the  use  of  a  “memorizing”  program  to  automatically 
monitor  domain  expert  use  of  computer  tools.  Decisions  and  timing  can  be  recorded,  analyzed  and 
projected  into  the  design  of  more  interactive  analysis  systems  that  incorporate  multiple  senses.  Future 
applications  for  these  approaches  are  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

The  basis  of  the  work  performed  under  this  contract  is  as  follows.  Consider  the  missile  guidance 
subsystem  shown  below: 


where  the  matrix  T  is  the  mapping  fin  logic  used  to  map  the  elevator,  rudder,  and  aileron  commands 
[8e  8r  <5a]rof  the  autopilot  to  the  command  signals  dc=\d1  d2  d3  d4]T  sent  to  the  four 
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guidance  fin  actuators.  Since  there  is  an  extra  degree  of  freedom  in  dc,  the  matrix  T  may  be  selected 
among  a  wide  range  of  choices.  For  example,  one  may  select  T  based  on  a  zero-moment  fin 
configuration  for  a  hypothetical  cruciform  missile  as 
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Should  a  fin  become  “sticky,”  modeled  in  our  simulations  as  having  a  high  damping  ratio  in  its 
actuator  dynamics,  the  zero-moment  term  of  the  above  equations  is  no  longer  satisfied.  Our 
simulations  indicate  that  a  sufficiently  sticky  actuator  will  cause  a  missile  to  fail  in  its  mission. 
However,  based  on  the  use  of  fuzzy  risk  analysis,  we  are  able  to  detect  rapidly  a  single  fin  failure  of 
this  nature,  which  may  enable  the  use  of  a  gain- scheduled  controller  for  degraded  missile  performance. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  is  organized  as  follows.  First,  in  Section  3.1  we  outline 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  detection  and  isolation  of  a  single  failed  missile  fin.  Following  this,  in 
Section  3.2,  we  discuss  the  results  of  simulations  based  on  a  modified  version  of  the  missile 
simulation  developed  in  [14].  (Much  of  this  section  is  drawn  from  the  paper  [13].) 

3.1  Approaches  to  the  problem 

Mechanisms  suggested  for  approaching  this  problem  are  three-fold:  (1)  neural  network  clustering,  (2) 
fuzzy  risk  analysis  for  evaluation,  and  (3)  the  use  of  programs  that  memorize  an  expert  s  analytic 
habits.  For  controls  applications,  “cloning”  an  expert  (training  an  artificial  neural  network  to  mimic 
expert  data)  can  initialize  a  process.  Tracking  adherence  to  non-stationary  set-points  can  monitor 
system  state  variable  shifts.  Fuzzy  risk  analysis  can  encourage  tuning  the  system  to  approach  sensible 
performance  measures  [3,4]. 

Noisy,  scarce  data  in  critical  scenarios  produces  problems  often  ignored  or  handled  in  a  very 
subjective  manner.  Treating  certain  aspects  of  such  a  controls  problem  with  a  combination  of  neural 
and  fuzzy  system  tools  can  increase  the  system  reliability  and  document  the  subjectivity  for  future 
reuse  or  modification. 

3.2  Results 

Examples  of  analysis  health  monitoring  of  a  missile  guidance  system  are  presented  to  illustrate  these 
suggestions.  (Additional  applications  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  [2],  where  data  are  analyzed  that 
were  drawn  from  tests  of  olfactory  neurons  in  the  rat.  These  experiments  led  to  a  search  for  a 
technique  for  blending  conflicting  data  from  experimental  iterations.) 

Since  the  results  of  the  work  with  Josephson  [2]  are  strongly  related  to  the  health  monitoring 
problem  results  presented  in  this  report,  we  briefly  summarize  [2].  Testing  for  clustering  of  the  data 
was  performed  using  a  simple  version  of  a  self-organizing  map  (SOM)  [6].  These  clusters  were 
analyzed  by  using  the  cluster  number  as  input  to  a  simple  multi-layer  perception  (MLP),  and  the 
measured  data  as  the  output.  For  each  data  sample,  a  training  vector  was  included  where  the  input  was 
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the  data  class  and  the  output  was  the  measured  data.  A  two-hidden  layer  architecture  was  chosen. 
Enough  hidden  layer  nodes  were  included  to  insure  rapid  and  accurate  training  for  the  case  of  no 
conflicting  data.  Identical  results  from  each  experiment  (data  class)  would  thus  produce  a  set  of 
training  vectors  where  each  input  had  a  unique  output  Such  a  training  set  would  train  quickly  to  very 
small  rms  and  maximum  errors.  The  discrepancy  between  this  ideal  state  and  the  rms  and  max  errors 
for  conflicting  data  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  conflict  or  consistency  within  and  between  the 
clusters. 

Since  the  training  performance  is  the  product  of  this  experiment,  the  trained  network  weights  are 
discarded  after  propagating  the  training  input  once  and  (quickly)  recomputed  for  the  next  set  of  data. 
Consideration  is  given  to  Cover’s  theorems  [7,8,9]  and  the  impact  of  potential  memorization  of  data 
patterns  is  neutralized.  Training  a  network  to  perform  on  a  generalized  set  of  input  data  is  not  an 
objective  of  this  experiment.  Instead,  the  rms  error  of  a  network  which  should  train  quickly  but  does 
not  is  valued. 

Fixing  the  training  time  at  a  short  time  (long  enough  for  a  perfect  dataset  to  train)  makes  practical 
the  implemention  of  this  technique  in  real-time.  The  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  observed  rms 
error  gives  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  variation  within  clusters.  Propagating  the  cluster  number  gives 
a  centroid  for  the  cluster.  This  centroid  is  an  “average”  that  treats  outliers  well.  The  centroid  reflects 
the  distribution  of  “most”  of  the  cluster  points,  and  the  maximum  error  indicates  the  size  of  an  outlier 
error.  Visualizing  the  size  and  closeness  of  these  error  balls  gives  a  firm  measure  for  comparing 
clusters.  In  the  olfactory  data,  the  most  distinctive  clusters  had  small  error  balls  and  did  not  overlap 
much.  In  the  less  obvious  clusters  (according  to  nonparametric  statistics)  the  error  balls  were  large, 
and  clusters  overlapped.  Data  visualization  helped  confirm  expert  observations  of  distinct 
neuroanatomical  rat  olfactory  tracts. 

Further  tests  of  the  technique  described  showed  promising  results  on  multi-criteria  decision  data 
based  on  a  rough  set  experiment.  Likewise,  the  Iris  data  gave  good  results.  In  both  cases,  the 
analysis  pointed  out  patterns  in  the  data  overlooked  by  other  commentaries,  but  obviously  present. 
Linking  the  centroids  and  error  balls  from  the  ANN  trained  on  conflicting  data  with  fuzzy  systems  and 
evolutionary  systems  seems  very  natural.  Using  a  quickly  trained  ANN  to  evaluate  the  characteristics 
of  a  cluster  at  each  time  step  in  a  system  can  indicate  slippage  from  expected  relationships  or  past 
history.  This  type  of  pattern  recognition  can  be  invaluable  in  control  systems  such  as  those  governing 
actuators  on  missiles. 

For  the  detection  of  an  anomaly  within  10  msec,  missile  fin  positions  and  rates  are  monitored. 
Using  data  windows  of  10  measurements  in  10  msec,  comparisons  of  the  “centroids”  and  ranges  of 
these  windows  gives  an  .idea  of  the  similarity  of  these  two  “clusters”  of  data.  Similar  windows  are 
ignored,  but  differences  in  windows  indicate  a  problem.  If  an  actuator  becomes  sticky,  response  to 
acceleration  commands  slows.  This  immediately  sets  the  zero-moment  term  of  the  control  algorithm 
off  balance  See  Figure  2.  Fin  rates  are  impacted  by  smaller  than  expected  accelerations  See  Figure  3 . 
Other  fins  compensate  by  making  wide  swings  and  oscillating.  Sometimes  this  action  is  enough  to 
allow  success  of  the  mission,  but  often  not.  Since  maneuvers  also  cause  swings  in  the  zero  moment 
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Zero  Moment  Term  for  Fins 

Al  Ideal,  or  One  fin  Filed  at  Time  =  0.3  sec 


Figure  2.  Zero  Moment  Term  for  Fins. 

term  and  variations  in  fin  rate  among  fins,  care  must  be  taken  in  assuming  that  cluster  differences 
indicate  failures.  In  this  particular  example,  however,  a  missile  can  roll  to  move  a  questionable  fin 
away  from  the  sensitive  rudder-control  role,  and  continue  to  operate.  Thus,  a  fuzzy  number  measure 
of  cluster  difference  seems  appropriate  as  a  decision  aide  to  the  automatic  control  system. 

Fuzzy  risk  analysis  [4]  compares  two  fuzzy  numbers  (fuzzy  clusters)  by  subtracting  their  central 
points  to  obtain  the  risk  central  point,  and  taking  the  worst  case  and  best  case  differences  as  risk  end 
points  [10].  Examples  of  these  calculations  and  triangular  fuzzy  number  diagrams  illustrate  the 
possibilities  and  cautions.  See  Figures  4-5.  Numerous  traditional  methods  for  estimating  a  center  and 
spread  for  a  set  of  numbers  exist.  In  the  missile  example  presented,  the  data  is  fairly  well-behaved.  In 
cases  where  conflicting  data  are  available,  outliers  should  be  noted,  but  not  allowed  to  over-bias  the 
estimation  of  the  center.  Combining  the  olfactory  and  missile  example  techniques  seems  a  promising 
approach  to  health  monitoring  of  a  diabetic’s  dosage  regulation  system. 

4.  Conclusions 

The  handling  of  data  with  extreme  variance  and  discontinuities  shows  promise  for  use  in  estimating  the 
status  of  a  diabetic  patient  in  dosage  calibration  schedules  [11].  Intelligent  interfaces  between  patients 
and  computers  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  success  of  treatment  and  to  suggest  dosage  adjustments  or 
call  a  physician.  Automatically  flagging  disturbances  in  expected  or  recent  clusters  should  be  a  useful 
safeguard  for  many  patients  since  trends  are  usually  obscured  by  widely  fluctuating  data. 

In  summary,  there  are  a  number  of  potential  applications  in  medicine  and  in  industry  for  this 
simple  filter  which  gives  a  centroid,  rms  error  ball  and  maximum  error  for  a  data  cluster.  The  centroid 
and  the  error  ball  size  can  be  treated  as  a  fuzzy  number  and  input  to  other  elements  of  a  computational 
intelligence  system.  Data  visualization  can  help  in  development,  but  the  prime  end  use  of  this 
technique  may  be  as  a  filter  in  an  intelligent  virtual  reality  system. 
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Figure  3.  Fin  Rates  for  Ideal  Fins  and  for  single  failures  in  fin  1,  2,  3  or  4 
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BTT  DelS  Stability  Measure 

Ideal  vs  Fin  4  Bad  at  Time  «0-3  sec 


BTT  Fin  Rates 

Past  Fin  Rate  Range  vs  Current  FmRate  Range 
Fin  4  Bad 


Figure  5.  a.  Fuzzy  Stability  Measure;  b.  Fuzzy  Fin  Rates 
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Abstract 

An  integral  part  of  advanced  warhead  design  is  blast  enhancement  against  targets.  Enhancement 
of  wave  interaction  with  solid  surfaces  involves  the  modeling  of  complex  physics  and  can  be 
achieved  only  through  accurate  simulation,  followed  by  design  modification.  A  detailed  investiga¬ 
tion  of  interaction  phenomena  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  underlying  physics  involved 
and  subsequently  to  design  modifications.  To  achieve  a  detailed  solution  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  a  real-world  complex  configuration,  one  must  use  a  large  number  of  computational  nodes  (or 
cells).  The  majority  of  computational  tools  available  to  the  researcher  today  simulate  the  flow  phys¬ 
ics  by  utilizing  theory  which  was  developed  in  one— dimension,  yet  apply  it  (in  a  split  fashion)  in 
three-dimensions.  This  lack  of  incorporating  multidimensional  physics  into  the  model  introduces 
errors  and  thus  reduces  accuracy.  The  1980’s  saw  a  vast  improvement  in  the  “high-resolution”  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  flow  models.  This  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  physics  (in  addition  to  a  decrease  in 
the  non-physical  numerical  errors)  introduced  into  the  numerical  algorithms.  Beginning  in  the 
mid-eighties,  a  segment  of  the  computational  community  embarked  upon  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  computational  field  solvers.  These  would  account  for  the  multidimensional  na¬ 
ture  of  the  media  as  well  as  retain  some  of  the  properties  of  their  “high-resolution”  predecessors. 
Most  of  this  effort  naturally  lent  itself  to  unstructured  data  and  thus  went  into  algorithms  based 
on  unstructured  datasets.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  latest  technology  has  not  found  its  way  into 
algorithms  using  structured  datasets.  The  base  software  is  a  standard  two-dimensional  finite— vol¬ 
ume  high-resolution  approximate  Riemann  solver  incorporating  Roe  averaging.  Modifications 
were  made  to  this  software  in  order  to  utilize  a  decoupling  technique  and  multidimensional  advec- 
tion  algorithm(s)  presented  in  literature.  This  report  focuses  on  an  implementation  of  this  multidi¬ 
mensional  decoupling  procedure  utilizing  fluctuation-splitting  theory  as  well  as  presenting  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  another  “genuinely  multidimensional  upwind  solver”.  Both  implementations  use 
cell-centered  quadrilateral-based  data  rather  than  unstructured  cell-vertex  triangle-based  data. 
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Introduction 

In  the  gulf  war,  the  Air  Force  amply  demonstrated  that  precise  placement  of  munitions  was  effective 
in  inflicting  battle  damage  as  well  as  reducing  collateral  damage.  Todays  post— Gulf  war  modem 
military  will  be  to  asked  to  defend  the  nation  with  fewer,  yet  more  precise,  weapons.  In  this  light, 
the  ability  of  a  single  warhead  to  do  its  job  the  first  time,  every  time,  has  been  elevated  to  a  higher 
level  as  never  before.  This  increased  reliance  on  mission  success  is  a  result  of  the  likely  reduction 
in  the  shear  number  of  warheads  due  to  defense  cutbacks.  In  addition,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Air  Force  to  reduce  the  number  of  sorties  required  to  accomplish  a  task,  thus  reducing  exposure 
to  enemy  fire.  The  evolution  of  warhead  delivery  has  seen  it  go  from  hand-dropped  shells  back  in 
WWI  to  the  laser-guided  weaponry  seen  today.  It  was  made  evident  in  the  Gulf  war  that  delivery 
systems  have  been  improved  to  the  point  where  individual  warheads  can  be  “flown”  right  down  a 
ventilation  shaft  if  need  be.  Though  this  was  the  case,  some  of  the  systems  used  where  essentially 
conventional  “dumb”  bombs  with  sophisticated  guidance  systems  mounted  on  them.  Specialized 
warhead  development  leading  to  advanced  warhead  design  is  one  avenue  which  will  lead  to  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  do  equivalent  damage  with  fewer  weapons. 

The  next  generation  of  warhead  will  likely  be  designed  utilizing  the  great  power  of  computational 
methods  to  shed  new  light  on  the  underlying  complex  physics  involved.  Enhancement  of  wave  in¬ 
teraction  with  solid  surfaces  involves  the  modeling  of  complex  physics  and  can  be  achieved  only 
through  accurate  simulation  and  design  modification.  An  accurate  computational  simulation  of 
this  phenomena  involves  the  detailed  modeling  of  a  blast  wave  impinging  on  a  solid  surface.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  task  for  a  real-world  complex  configuration  a  researcher  will  be  required  to  use  a 
large  number  of  computational  nodes  (or  cells)  to  maintain  sufficient  accuracy.  The  computational 
tools  (e.g.  flow  solvers)  available  to  the  researcher  today  simulate  the  physics  by  utilizing  theory 
which  was  developed  in  one-dimension,  and  apply  it  (in  a  split  fashion)  in  three-dimensions.  This 
lack  of  incorporating  multidimensional  physics  into  the  model  introduces  errors  and  thus  reduces 
accuracy  (again  requiring  an  increased  mesh  density).  The  1980’s  saw  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
“high-resolution”  capabilities  of  flow  models.  This  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  physics  (in  addition 
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to  a  decrease  in  the  non-physical  numerical  errors)  introduced  into  the  numerical  algorithms.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  mid-eighties,  a  segment  of  the  computational  community  embarked  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  next  generation  of  computational  field  solvers.  These  would  account  for  the  multidi¬ 
mensional  nature  of  the  media  as  well  as  retain  some  of  the  properties  of  their  “high-resolution” 
predecessors.  Most  of  this  effort  naturally  lent  itself  to  unstructured  data  and  thus  went  into  algo¬ 
rithms  based  on  unstructured  datasets.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  latest  technology  has  not  found 
its  way  into  algorithms  using  structured  datasets  (such  as  the  EAGLE  and  BEGGAR  flow  solvers). 

Around  1986,  Professor  Charles  Hirsch,  et.al.  presented  a  rather  significant  technique  to  optimally 
decouple  the  multidimensional  Euler  equations  (inviscid  equations  of  fluid  motion)  [1],  Although 
seemingly  a  rather  impressive  contribution  to  the  computational  community,  the  implementation 
of  this  mathematical  technique  has  been  quite  cumbersome  for  those  researchers  so  inclined  to  uti¬ 
lize  it.  In  as  such,  the  broad  acceptance  of  this  approach  has  not  yet  been  borne  out.  Since  that  time, 
investigations  into  the  true  multidimensional  modeling  of  the  flow  physics  has  yielded  some  in¬ 
triguing  (yet  often  complicated)  new  philosophical  approaches  to  solving  the  flow  in  more  than  one 
spatial  dimension. 

Prior  to  Professor  Hirsch’s  effort,  some  other  researchers  [2] ,  [3]  had  set  out  on  the  quest  to  quantify 
and  rectify  the  errors  produced  when  one-dimensional  operators  are  applied  in  a  split  fashion  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  a  multidimensional  field  problem.  From  the  late  eighties  to  the  present 
much  interest  has  been  generated  toward  the  inclusion  of  multidimensional  physics  in  flow  model¬ 
ing.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  articles  available  in  recent  literature  each  describing  the 
authors  own  interpretation  of  how  Mother  Nature  operates  and  the  basics  on  how  to  implement  this 
theory  in  algorithmic  (or  software)  form.  Some  approaches  lean  toward  the  simplicity  of  utilizing 
flowfield  information  to  determine  the  orientation  of  the  one— dimensional  Riemann  problem  [3],  [4], 
[5],  [6],  [7],  while  others  utilize  a  fully  multidimensional  wave  decomposition  in  determining  an  in¬ 
terface  flux  function  [8],  [9],  [10],  Skeptics  of  these  algorithmic  pioneers  would  say  that  a  truly 
successful  (versatile)  implementation  of  a  multidimensional  approach  has  been  questionable  (pri¬ 
marily  lacking  efficiency,  accuracy  not  warranted,  etc.).  The  bottom  fine  has  been  that  you  could 
get  comparable  quality  solutions  by  increasing  the  mesh  density  and  using  a  more  conventional  al¬ 
gorithm.  Bear  in  mind,  that  for  spatial  resolution,  a  doubling  in  mesh  density  (in  each  of  three  di¬ 
mensions)  translates  to  nearly  an  order  of  magnitude  increase  in  computational  mesh  and  subse¬ 
quently  runtime.  Therefore  improvements  in  the  spatial  resolution  properties  of  an  algorithm  yield 
a  significant  payoff  in  computational  resources  required  to  accomplish  a  task. 
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The  effort  here  has  been  to  develop  and  analyze  a  flow  model  incorporating  multidimensional  phys¬ 
ics  with  only  limited  modifications  to  existing  conventional  flow  software.  For  this  effort  the  flow 
domain  is  restricted  to  two-dimensions.  The  base  software  is  a  standard  two-dimensional  finite- 
volume  high-resolution  approximate  Riemann  solver  incorporating  Roe  averaging.  Modifications 
were  made  to  this  software  in  order  to  utilize  Hirsch’s  decoupling  technique  [1]  and  the  multidimen¬ 
sional  advection  algorithm(s)  presented  in  [12].  Two  multidimensional  decoupling  implementa¬ 
tions  were  investigated;  the  first  utilizes  the  fluctuation-splitting  theory  outlined  in  [12]  yet  does 
so  on  cell— centered  quadrilateral— based  data,  the  second  utilizes  the  “auxiliary  van  able”  form  of  the 
Euler  equations  to  form  a  genuinely  multidimensional  upwind  solver  [13] . 

Methodology  #1 

The  two-dimensional  Euler  equations  in  conservative  form  are  written: 

Qt  +  Fx  +  Gy  =  0  .  (1) 


where  Q  is  the  vector  of  conserved  variables  and  F  and  G  are  the  flux  vectors: 
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In  [1],  Hirsch  proceeds  to  develop  a  system  of  diagonal,  decoupled  transport  equations  which  are 
“fully  equivalent  to  the  original  system  of  Euler  equations  in  conservative  form”,  This  system  can 
be  written  as: 

W%  +  DXW\  +  DyW\  =  S  (2) 


where  W*  is  a  vector  of  advected  quantities  (entropy,  a  component  of  velocity,  and  two  acoustic-like 
variables),  Dx  and  Dy  are  diagonal  matrices  of  advection  speeds,  and  S  is  a  source  term: 
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Hirsch  showed  that  a  particular  choice  of  the  vectors  fe(1)  and  k(2>  will  minimize  the  source  term  and 
hence  will  optimally  decouple  the  system  (note:  the  vectors  l ^  and  Z*-2-1  are  perpendicular  toftri-  and 
k(2\  respectively  and  also,  in  general,  the  system  holds  for  any  selection  of  k(1)  and  k<2)).  Hirsch 
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showed  that  in  order  to  minimize  the  source  terms,  k ^  needs  to  be  aligned  locally  to  the  pressure 
gradient  and  that  k<2>  is  related  to  the  strain— rate  tensor.  The  choice  of  these  vectors  was  part  of 
the  investigation  here  and  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  shortly.  The  solution  evolves  in  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eq.  (2)  and  is  written  as  a  set  of  scalar  equations  of  the  form: 

W'kt  +  Xk  ■  VW**  =  Sk  .  (3) 


The  relationship  (transformation  matrix)  between  the  vector  of  advected  quantities  and  the  conser¬ 
vative  variables  is  given  in  [1]  as: 
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K  =  kw  ■  kl2)  ,  (4) 

dQ  =  P  dW *  .  (5) 

Note,  in  this  matrix  the  dot  product  of  the  two  vectors  ft-1-1  and  appears  in  the  denominator,  thus 
this  dot  product  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  to  zero  (i.e.  the  choice  of  vectors  cannot  be  such  that  the 
vectors  are  perpendicular  to  one  another).  If  by  Hirsch’s  optimum  selection  criteria  this  should  oc¬ 
cur,  then  the  second  vector  is  chosen  as  k{2)  =  *(1).  One  area  of  interest  here  is  in  the  choice  of  the 
second  wave  vector  k(2\  Some  ambiguity  as  to  the  “proper”  choice  to  minimize  the  source  term  is 
found  in  literature.  Furthermore  none  of  the  approaches  to  minimize  the  source  term  associated 
with  the  second  wave  vector  appear  to  actually  zero  the  term.  Several  approaches  were  investigated 
in  this  effort.  To  further  add  to  this  issue,  the  advection  “direction”  of  the  source  term  is  also  open 
for  interpretation.  In  the  work  by  Bermudez  and  Vazquez  [14],  various  approaches  were  studied 
involving  upwind  methodologies  for  hyperbolic  conservation  laws  with  source  terms.  Some  very 
interesting  results  were  found  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  source  term  and  the  resulting  numer¬ 
ical  properties  of  the  solution  (eg.  erroneous  wave  propagation  speeds  associated  with  a  particular 
handling  of  the  source  term).  In  the  attractive  approach  described  in  [14],  the  source  term  is  split 
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into  two  parts  with  the  directional  splitting  coming  from  the  systems  eigenstructure.  It  is  believed 
that  the  handling  of  the  source  terms  in  this  effort  is  consistent  with  that  directional  splitting  con¬ 
cept. 


Fundamental  to  Hirsch’s  development  of  Eq.  (2)  and  the  optimal  decoupling  procedure  is  the  dia- 
gonalization  of  a  linear  sum  of  the  flux  Jacobian  matrices.  The  flux  Jacobian  matrices  originate 
from  casting  the  Euler  equations  in  quasilinear  form  beginning  with  the  conservative  form,  Eq.  (1). 
Maintaining  discrete  conservation  while  utilizing  equations  which  are  not  in  conservative  form  re¬ 
quires  instituting  a  particular  linearization  procedure  [15].  As  stated  in  [12],  for  a  triangle— based 
mesh,  this  results  in  taking  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  values  of  Roe’s  parameter  vector  Z  [16] 
given  as: 


Z  = 


'Je' 

Jqu 

Jqv 

JqH 


(6) 


at  the  triangle  vertices,  thus 

ar  _  +  Z2  +  Z3 

Z - - 


(7) 


Therefore  except  for  the  gradient  terms,  all  data  in  the  decoupled  equations  (e.g.  wave  speed  and 
the  transformation  matrix  P)  is  constructed  from  this  specially  averaged  data,  Z.  This  is  analogous 
to  the  use  of  “Roe  averaged”  variables  in  one  dimension  [16].  The  procedure  implemented  here  on 
quadrilateral  grids  for  using  this  theory,  which  requires  the  use  of  triangular  “elements”  in  two-di¬ 
mensions,  will  be  explained  next. 

Consider  the  quadrilateral  grid  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  cell  centers  indicated.  Triangular  elements 
with  data  stored  at  the  vertices  (as  is  necessary  for  utilizing  the  theory  presented  in  [12])  can  be 
formed  by  simply  connecting  the  cell  centers  with  a  mesh  and  then  taking  the  diagonal  (either  one) 
of  the  newly  formed  sub-grid,  see  Fig.  2.  The  coordinates  of  the  primary  mesh  cell  centers  can  be 
obtained  geometrically  by  finding  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  each  primary  cell.  Each  pri¬ 
mary  cell  center  is  the  common  vertex  of  six  triangular  elements  from  the  sub-grid,  refer  to  Fig.  2. 
The  procedure  outlined  in  [12]  for  the  advection  of  scalar  variables  according  to  Eq.  (3)  can  now  be 
utilized.  The  scheme  referred  to  as  LDA  (Low  Diffusion  A)  was  used  in  this  study. 
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Figure  1.  Primary  Quadrilateral  Grid 
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Figure  2.  Sub-grid  Development 


The  value  of  the  dependent  variables  for  each  cell  center  was  updated  according  to  the  following: 

«r  (VW*  ■  t)  K*  ,  (8) 

where  the  summation  index  T  carries  over  all  triangles  having  (ij)  as  a  common  vertex,  while  (ikTiJ 
represents  the  fraction  of  the  residual  of  the  kth  wave  in  sub-grid  element  T  sent  to  {ij).  Aj  is  the 
area  of  the  primary  cell,  whereas  AT  is  the  area  of  the  sub-grid  triangular  element  T,  and  the  bar 

(  )  quantities  indicate  evaluation  at  the  special  “average”  state  of  the  sub-grid  element  T.  it  are 
the  columns  of  the  matrix  P.  Presently,  the  boundaries  are  maintained  using  the  primary  grid, 
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phantom  cells,  and  characteristic  variable  boundary  conditions  [17] .  This  appears  to  work  yet  may 
be  the  source  of  some  solution  difficulties  encountered  during  this  effort. 


The  modifications  to  the  base  software  included  a  routine  to  locate  the  coordinates  of  each  cell  cen¬ 
ter,  a  routine  to  determine  the  flowfield  gradients  for  each  triangular  element  of  the  sub-grid  and 
subsequently  the  vectors  ka>  and  k(2>  based  on  this  data,  and  a  replacement  routine  for  that  which 
previously  computed  the  residual  based  on  a  flux  balance  of  each  cell  (finite  volume). 


Methodology  #2 

A  slightly  different  (and  possibly  easier  to  follow)  approach  toward  multidimensional  upwinding 
was  investigated  during  the  course  of  this  project.  Consider  the  following  quasilinear  non-conser¬ 
vative  form  of  the  Euler  equations  in  the  auxiliary  variables  (s,  u,  v,p) 

st  +  usx  +  vsy  =  0  (9) 

QVt  +  QUVZ  +  QVVy  +  Py  =  0 

gut  +  quux  +  gvUy  +  px  =  0 
pt  +  upx  +  vpy  +  gc2[ux  +  vy)  =  0 

//n 

where  ds 


*-$ 


The  fluctuations  of  the  system  can  be  written  as 

r  =  r1  +  ry 


where 


r1  =  —  At  A 
ry  =  —  At  B 


with 


( 

^  Sy,  gily,  gVy,  Py ^ 


QUX,  QVx,  px 

QUy,  QVy 


(10) 

(11) 

(12) 


u 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

V 

0 

0 

A  = 

0 

0 

u 

0 

,  B  = 

0 

0 

V 

1 

0 

c2 

0 

u 

0 

0 

c 2 

V 

and 
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-  Z2 
u  =  =4 
*1 


u  «i 


H  =  U 

2, 


c2  =  (y  -  l)[if  -  |(u2  +  r 

Px  =  2  21(21);c 

G^x  =  2x(z2)x  -  Z2(2l)x 

QVX  =  Z1(Z3)Z  -  Z^Z^ 


V-1  r/xr 


[(z4(Zl)x  +  Zl(z4)x)  ~  (Z2(z2)x  +  23(23)J] 


where  z„  i  =  1,2, 3,4  were  defined  in  the  last  section. 

The  corresponding  terms  involving  derivatives  in  the  y  direction  can  be  written  in  an  analogous 
maimer.  Introducing  the  matrix 

I  i  oo  4  1 


hr*  +  Vs 


1  ,  if  +  v2 

7-1  2c2 


Referring  to  Fig.  3,  the  fluctuation  is  then  distributed  according  to  the  following  formulae: 

AUQ l+1  =  AijQlj  +  ^Cal>  +  fx) 

Ai+lJQXh  =  Ai+1JQ?+ 1,  +  yCa[(r*  -  rx)  +  (r?  +  fy)] 


where 


Ai+ij+iQf+ij+1  -  Ai+1J+1Q?+lj+1  +  — -Ca[ry  -  i^j 


r  =  signer*  (15) 

fy  —  sign(B')ry' 

yields  a  scheme  which  is  essentially  a  standard  dimensionally  split  method  with  a  slight  variation 
in  the  Roe  linearization  procedure. 
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ij  i+lj 
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Figure  3.  Sub-grid  Triangulation  I 

A  genuinely  two-dimensional,  linearity  preserving,  second-order  accurate  scheme  can  be 
constructed  by  the  introduction  of  the  following  vectors  in  place  of  r*,  ry,  respectively  in  Eqs.  (14), 


for  i  =  1,2,  3,  4,  with 


rf 

ri  =  ri+  ~q- ’I 


qi=  -  jy 


where  W  is  a  (non-compressive)  hmiter. 


Results 


Figure  4.  Shock  Tube  Configuration 


In  order  to  test  the  software  developed  in  this  effort,  two  test  cases  were  employed.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  simple  shock  tube  modeled  with  a  two-dimensional  domain.  Although  the  initial  condition 
and  solution  are  strictly  one-dimensional  (involving  planar  wave  fronts  traveling  axially),  this  is 
a  good  test  to  determine  adequacy  of  propagation  of  waves  not  aligned  with  the  grid  (by  creating 
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grids  which  slant)  and  is  sufficiently  simple  to  detect  anomalous  software  behavior.  The  conditions 
across  the  shock  tube  diaphragm  (i.e.  the  initial  conditions)  were  a  left  to  right  pressure  ratio  of  10 
to  1,  a  left  to  right  density  ratio  of  8  to  1,  and  still  air  (no  flow),  see  Fig.  4.  Also,  the  upper  and  lower 
boundary  conditions  are  handled  two  separate  ways.  The  first  trials  utilized  a  periodic  boundary 
condition  to  remove  any  influence  of  a  “wall”  boundary  condition,  and  the  second  trials  utilized  a 
phantom  cell  type  boundary  to  enforce  the  conditions  consistent  with  a  solid  wall. 

For  a  vertical  grid  (i.e.  the  cells  of  the  quadrilateral  grid  are  squares),  the  solutions  coming  from 
the  fluctuation-split  code  and  the  multidimensional  upwind  code  were  identical  to  that  produced 
from  a  one-dimensional  finite-volume  approximate  Riemann  solver  using  Roe  averaging  (see  Fig. 
5  ).  The  image  shown  in  the  figure  was  developed  using  a  technique  referred  to  as  numerical 
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Figure  5.  Standard  Roe  Solver  Using  Vertical  Grid 

Schlieren  imagery.  This  approach  essentially  depicts  density  gradients  (dotted  with  the  velocity 
field)  as  light  and  dark  regions  to  visualize  the  solution  for  this  test  case.  When  the  grid  is  slanted 
(using  periodic  boundary  conditions  top  and  bottom),  the  solution  deteriorates  (note  the  broadened 
shock  front)  for  the  first-order  standard  Roe  solver  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  fluctuation-split  solver 
and  the  multidimensional  upwind  solver  both  exhibit  narrower  shock  fronts  than  the  standard  solv¬ 
er,  refer  to  Figs.  7  and  8,  respectively.The  slanted  grid  was  also  tested  with  true  impermeable  sur¬ 
face  conditions  for  the  top  and  bottom  boundaries.  Some  degree  of  solution  degradation  is  observed 
in  the  images  of  all  three  approaches,  although  the  fluctuation-split  method  appears  to  yield  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 


Figure  6.  Standard  Roe  Solver  Using  Slanted  Grid  and  Periodic  BC 
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Figure  7.  Fluctuation— split  Solver  Using  Slanted  Grid  and  Periodic  BC 


Figure  8.  Multidimensional  Upwind  Solver  Using  Slanted  Grid  and  Periodic  BC 


Figure  9.  Standard  Roe  Solver  Using  Slanted  Grid  and  Wall  BC 


Figure  10.  Fluctuation-split  Solver  Using  Slanted  Grid  and  Wall  BC 


Figure  11.  Multidimensional  Upwind  Solver  Using  Slanted  Grid  and  Wall  BC 
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Figure  12.  15°  Confined  Ramp  Configuration 


The  second  test  case  was  that  of  a  15°  confined  ramp  with  an  inlet  Mach  number  of  1.9,  see  Fig.  12. 
The  15°  turn  angle  results  in  an  oblique  shock  cutting  across  the  channel  at  approximately  48° 
to  horizontal.  This  oblique  shock  then  reflects  off  the  upper  wall  (again  turning  the  flow),  but  this 
time  the  turn  angle  is  too  great  to  be  accomplished  with  an  oblique  shock  and  thus  a  Mach  stem 
forms  with  a  normal  shock  at  the  upper  wall.  This  is  followed  downstream  with  further  reflections 
and  interaction  with  an  expansion  fan  emanating  from  the  ramps  downstream  comer.  Due  to  the 
complexity  of  this  two-dimensional  flowfield  an  exact  solution  is  difficult  to  obtain  (one  could  possi¬ 
bly  use  method  of  characteristics).  Rather,  as  a  comparison  ‘standard’,  a  solution  from  a  convention¬ 
al  high-resolution  algorithm  with  a  fine  grid  and  third-order  accuracy  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The 


Figure  13.  Pressure  Contours  of  Third-Order  Fine  Grid  Solution  (standard  Roe  solver) 

figure  shows  pressure  contours  making  the  oblique  shocks  and  expansion  fan  obvious.  Consider 
also  the  numerical  Schlieren  image  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This  solution  was  passed  through  the  routine 
which  determines  the  wave  propagation  vectors  k{r>  and  k{2)  to  qualitatively  assess  the  performance 
of  that  routine,  see  Figs.  15  and  16. 
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Figure  14.  Numerical  Schlieren  of  Third-Order  Fine  Grid  Solution  (standard  Roe  solver) 


Figure  15.  First  Wave  Vector  k{1)  (aligned  with  pressure  gradient) 


Figure  16.  Second  Wave  Vector  k (2)  (chosen  here  to  truly  zero  the  source  term) 


Achieving  a  converged  solution  using  the  software  modified  with  the  fluctuation-splitting  theory 
has  thus  far  proven  to  be  difficult  to  say  the  least.  One  problem  area  investigated  was  the  selection 
of  the  wave  vectors.  As  the  solution  evolves  in  time,  the  wave  vectors  are  constantly  adjusting  to 
it  and  as  such  cause  the  solution  to  further  change.  Other  researchers  have  noted  that  this  feedback 
hinders  convergence.  Unfortunately,  infrequently  updating  the  wave  vectors  has  not  corrected  the 
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problem  and  sometimes  results  in  solution  divergence.  Consider  the  solution  shown  in  Figs.  18 
and  17.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  solution  produced  using  the  fluctuation  split  code  has  only  one- 


Figure  17.  Pressure  Contours  Using  Fluctuation-split  Solver 


Figure  18.  Numerical  Schlieren  Using  Fluctuation— split  Solver 

quarter  the  mesh  cells  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  13 .  For  true  comparison  purposes,  consider  the  solution 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  This  solution  was  produced  using  a  conventional  algorithm,  first-order  accuracy 


Figure  19.  Pressure  Contours  of  First-Order  Coarse  Grid  Solution  (standard  Roe  Solver) 
and  the  same  primary  grid  as  that  used  for  the  fluctuation  split  code.  Note  the  degradation  in  reso- 
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Figure  20.  Numerical  Schlieren  of  First-Order  Coarse  Grid  Solution  (standard  Roe  Solver) 


lution  for  the  oblique  shocks  is  so  great  they  begin  to  be  indistinguishable  on  down  the  channel. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  the  angles  (both  incident  and  reflected)  seem  to  agree  with  the  fine  grid 
solution  quite  well. 

Conclusions 

The  continuation  of  this  project  has  led  to  determining  some  of  the  problem(s)  with  the  implementa¬ 
tion  which  causes  convergence  difficulties.  The  solution  feedback  through  the  wave  vectors  (  k(r} 
and  )  is  a  definite  source  of  this  problem.  As  the  solution  evolves  in  time  the  wave  vectors  are 

continually  adjusting  to  the  solution,  yet  the  solutions  numerical  properties  depend  largely  on  the 
choice  of  wave  vector  directions.  This  feedback  has  been  mentioned  in  literature  as  a  source  of  con¬ 
vergence  degradation.  In  addition,  under  certain  circumstances  no  wave  vector  directions  can  be 
found  which  completely  decouple  the  equations  and  thus  the  source  term  is  left  nonzero.  An  effort 
toward  the  proper  selection  of  wave  vector  direction  to  ensure  a  minimal  source  term  and  an  effort 
toward  the  proper  numerical  treatment  (propagation)  of  the  source  term  were  investigated.  Results 
to  date  indicate  the  procedure  to  distribute  the  source  term  used  here  is  consistent  with  the  findings 
of  other  parties  studying  hyperbolic  equations  with  source  terms. 

The  present  boundary  conditions  in  use  are  those  involving  standard  phantom  cell  boundary  main¬ 
tenance.  This  is  the  preferred  mode  of  operation  and  appears  to  be  compatible  with  the  altered  algo¬ 
rithm.  Tests  showed  that  the  mirror  cell  concept  is  a  viable  approach  when  using  the  multidimen¬ 
sional  algorithm,  yet  due  to  the  detailed  use  of  cell  center  information  the  precise  construction  of 
the  phantom  cell  is  crucial  to  proper  boundary  condition  implementation.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
standard  Roe  solver  in  which  the  details  of  the  phantom  cell  can  remain  ambiguous  and  still  yield 
satisfactory  results. 


Recent  multidimensional  experience  has  indicated  that  conventional  algorithms  in  general  do  not 
live  up  to  their  traditional  high-resolution  capabilities.  The  effort  here  has  been  to  develop  and 
analyze  a  flow  model  incorporating  multidimensional  physics  with  only  limited  modifications  to  ex¬ 
isting  conventional  flow  software.  For  this  effort  the  flow  domain  has  been  restricted  to  two-dimen¬ 
sions.  The  base  software  was  a  conventional  finite-volume  high-resolution  approximate  Riemann 
solver  incorporating  Roe  averaging.  Modifications  were  made  to  this  software  in  order  to  utilize 
Hirsch’s  decoupling  technique  and  multidimensional  advection  algorithm(s)  presented  in  litera¬ 
ture.  This  report  focuses  on  an  implementation  of  the  multidimensional  decoupling  procedure 
which  utilizes  the  fluctuation  splitting  theory  outlined  in  literature  yet  does  so  on  cell-centered 
quadrilateral-based  data  rather  than  on  unstructured  cell-vertex  triangle-based  data.  As  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  results  shown  here,  the  code  is  still  in  the  research  phase.  In  addition,  another  multi¬ 
dimensional  procedure  was  investigated.  This  second  methodology  appears  to  be  less  complicated 
conceptually  yet  the  results  obtained  to-date  are  not  quite  as  sharp  as  that  obtained  from  the  fluc¬ 
tuation-split  code.  Several  goals  of  this  project  have  been  met,  (eg.  the  modifications  to  the  base 
software  included  just  three  new  routines  with  one  replacing  an  original  routine).  Thus  far  the  solu¬ 
tions  obtained  show  the  implementation  has  promise,  and  how  they  stack  up  to  solutions  produced 
from  more  conventional  software  (compared  side  by  side)  has  been  shown. 
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THE  SLICE  COMPRESSION  TEST:  A  FINITE  ELEMENT  ANALYSIS 


Iwona  Jasiuk 
Professor 

Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Mechanics 
Michigan  State  University 


Abstract 


We  conducted  a  finite  element  analysis  of  the  slice  compression  test  (Shafry,  Brandon  and 
Terasaki,  1989)  applied  to  metal-matrix  composites.  This  test,  designed  to  characterize  inter¬ 
faces  in  composite  materials,  involves  pressing  a  composite  material  specimen  on  a  soft  plate  so 
that  fibers  are  forced  to  protrude  and  intrude  into  the  soft  plate  leaving  a  permanent  deformation. 
We  focused  on  the  Ti-6A1-4V  matrix  with  SCS-6  silicon  carbide  fibers  composite  system.  First, 
we  investigated  numerically  the  effect  of  several  parameters  (various  model  geometries,  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  and  others)  involved  in  a  finite  element  model  of  the  test  on  local  stress  fields 
This  was  achieved  by  using  the  ANSYS5.1  software  package.  Then,  we  conducted  a  fracture 
analysis  at  an  interface  between  the  fiber  and  the  matrix  using  the  ABAQUS  software  and 
employed  contact  elements  at  the  fiber/matrix  interface.  We  incorporated  a  stress-based  criterion 
for  crack  initiation  and  frictional  slipping.  The  analysis  was  performed  in  three  stages:  i)  thermal 
analysis  to  account  for  thermal  residual  stresses  developed  during  a  manufacturing  process  of  a 
bulk  composite  from  which  the  slice  composite  specimen  was  cut  out,  ii)  mechanical  loading  in 
a  form  of  a  pressure  applied  gradually  on  a  rigid  plate  placed  on  the  top  end  of  the  specimen  (full 
load  was  600MPa),  and  iii)  mechanical  unloading  from  the  lull  load  state  to  a  zero  state  of  load¬ 
ing.  In  the  outputs  of  this  study  we  focused  our  attention  on  the  fiber  protrusion  length,  the  per¬ 
manent  indent  depth  in  the  base-plate  material,  and  the  debonding  length  along  the  fiber-matrix 
interface.  The  characterization  of  interfacial  properties  relied  on  parametric  studies.  In  our  study, 
we  assumed  several  different  interfacial  properties  and  performed  the  analysis  to  obtain  the  out¬ 
put  parameters.  We  compared  these  outputs  to  the  experimental  ones  obtained  at  the  WPAFB  in 
the  Materials  Division  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  Miracle. 
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SUMMARY 


We  conducted  a  finite  element  analysis  of  the  slice  compression  test  (Shafry,  Brandon  and 
Terasaki,  1989)  applied  to  metal-matrix  composites.  This  test,  designed  to  characterize  inter¬ 
faces  in  composite  materials,  involves  pressing  a  composite  material  specimen  on  a  soft  plate  so 
that  fibers  are  forced  to  protrude  and  intrude  into  the  soft  plate  leaving  a  permanent  deformation. 
We  focused  on  the  Ti-6A1-4V  matrix  with  SCS-6  silicon  carbide  fibers  composite  system.  First, 
we  investigated  numerically  the  effect  of  several  parameters  (various  model  geometries,  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  and  others)  involved  in  a  finite  element  model  of  the  test  on  local  stress  fields. 
This  was  achieved  by  using  the  ANSYS5.1  software  package.  Then,  we  conducted  a  fracture 
analysis  at  an  interface  between  the  fiber  and  the  matrix  using  the  ABAQUS  software  and 
employed  contact  elements  at  the  fiber/matrix  interface.  We  incorporated  a  stress-based  criterion 
for  crack  initiation  and  frictional  slipping.  The  analysis  was  performed  in  three  stages:  i)  thermal 
analysis  to  account  for  thermal  residual  stresses  developed  during  a  manufacturing  process  of  a 
bulk  composite  from  which  the  slice  composite  specimen  was  cut  out,  ii)  mechanical  loading  in 
a  form  of  a  pressure  applied  gradually  on  a  rigid  plate  placed  on  the  top  end  of  the  specimen  (full 
load  was  600MPa),  and  iii)  mechanical  unloading  from  the  full  load  state  to  a  zero  state  of  load¬ 
ing.  In  the  outputs  of  this  study  we  focused  our  attention  on  the  fiber  protrusion  length,  the  per¬ 
manent  indent  depth  in  the  base-plate  material,  and  the  debonding  length  along  the  fiber-matrix 
interface.  The  characterization  of  interfacial  properties  relied  on  parametric  studies.  In  our  study, 
we  assumed  several  different  interfacial  properties  and  performed  the  analysis  to  obtain  the  out¬ 
put  parameters.  We  compared  these  outputs  to  the  experimental  ones  obtained  at  the  WPAFB  in 
the  Materials  Division  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  Miracle. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  composite  materials  a  fiber-matrix  interface  plays  a  crucial  role  and  influences  both  local 
stresses  and  effective  properties  of  composites  (see  e.g.  Drzal  and  Madhukar,  1993).  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  stiffness  and  strength  depend  on  the  load  transfer  across  the  interface,  the  toughness  is 
affected  by  the  fiber  pull-out  or  crack  deflection  mechanisms,  and  the  ductility  is  influenced  by 
the  relaxation  of  high  stresses  near  the  interface  (Clyne  and  Withers,  1993).  Thus,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  much  of  the  recent  research  in  mechanics  of  composite  materials  has  focused  on 
interfaces,  but  due  to  the  complexity  of  this  subject  many  issues  remain  unresolved.  A  funda¬ 
mental  problem  in  this  area  is  that  of  characterization  of  interfaces.  There  are  several  tests  which 
are  being  used  to  measure  the  properties  of  interfaces  in  composite  materials.  These  include  a 
fragmentation  test,  a  pull-out  test,  a  droplet  test,  a  push-out  test,  a  push-in  (micro-indentation) 
test,  a  transverse  test,  a  slice  compression  test,  and  other  tests  (Drzal  and  Herrera-Franco,  1991). 

The  Slice  Compression  Test  (SCT)  was  introduced  by  Shafry,  Brandon  and  Terasaki  (1989) 
to  characterize  interfaces  in  ceramic-matrix  composites.  It  involves  a  polished  slice  of  a  unidi¬ 
rectional  composite  material  cut  perpendicular  to  reinforcing  fibers  and  compressed  between 
two  blocks  (Fig.  1).  The  top  block  has  a  high  modulus  and  high  strength  while  the  bottom  block 
has  a  low  modulus  and  low  yield  stress.  Under  a  critical  load  the  crack  initiates  at  the  fiber- 
matrix  interface,  and  the  fibers  debond  and  then  protrude  making  permanent  imprints  on  the 
plastically  deforming  bottom  block.  Upon  the  release  of  loading  the  fibers  retract  back  into  the 
composite  a  small  amount  which  depends  on  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  the  fiber-matrix  inter- 
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face.  The  depths  of  the  imprints,  the  protruded  lengths,  and  the  load  at  which  the  initial  indents 
occurred  are  the  main  outputs  of  this  test  which  can  be  easily  measured.  However,  the  challenge 
is  how  to  interpret  these  results  and  thus  there  is  a  need  for  the  mechanics  solution. 

The  SCT  has  been  studied  theoretically  and  experimentally,  in  the  context  of  ceramic-matrix 
composites,  by  Shaffy,  Brandon  and  Terasaki  (1989),  Kagawa  and  Honda  (1991),  Hsueh  (1993, 
1994,  1995),  Lu  and  Mia  (1994),  and  Hsueh,  Brandon  and  Shaffy  (1996).  However,  theoretical 
analyses  of  this  test  were  approximate  and  involved  simplifying  assumptions.  Experiments 
posed  numerous  challenges,  which  included  non-uniform  fiber  distributions,  variations  in  fiber 
orientations,  rotation  of  specimens  during  experiments,  and  possible  matrix  crushing  during  the 
test. 


Recently,  the  SCT  was  used  to  characterize  interfaces  in  metal-matrix  composites.  This  was 
an  experimental  study,  conducted  at  the  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base  Laboratory  (WPAFB) 
(Waterbury  et  al.,  1995,  1996).  It  focused  on  two  composite  systems  which  had  very  different 
interface  properties:  the  Ti-6A1-4V  matrix  and  either  Textron  SCS-6  silicon  carbide  fibers  or 
Amercom,  AC3,  carbon  coated  fibers.  It  involved  carefully  prepared  model  composite  systems 
with  very  low  volume  fractions  of  (non-interacting)  fibers,  which  were  aligned  and  accurately 
oriented  perpendicular  to  the  polished  surfaces. 

In  this  report,  we  present  the  results  of  a  finite  element  analysis  of  the  slice  compression  test 
applied  to  metal-matrix  composites.  We  used  the  numerical  approach  because  of  a  complex 
geometry  and  a  nonlinear  nature  of  this  boundary  value  problem.  This  non-linearity  was  due  to 
both  plasticity  and  contacts  (friction)  between  surfaces.  Our  numerical  study  was  conducted  in 
parallel  to  the  experimental  effort  at  the  WPAFB  and  we  considered  the  same  composite  system 
involving  Ti-6A1-4V  matrix  and  Textron  SCS-6  silicon  carbide  fibers.  The  objective  of  our  study 
was  to  understand  the  influence  of  several  parameters  in  the  test,  which  included  the  geometry, 
the  boundary  conditions,  the  coefficients  of  friction  between  the  composite  specimen  and  plates, 
and  the  parameters  characterizing  the  fiber-matrix  interface  (normal  and  shear  strengths  and  the 
coefficient  of  friction)  on  the  stress  fields,  the  crack  lengths  and  the  depths  of  imprints.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  was  to  predict  the  critical  shear  strength  4  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  p  at  the 
matrix-inclusion  interface  in  the  above  mentioned  metal-matrix  composites  from  the  permanent 
imprint  depths  measured  experimentally. 

2.  THE  FINITE  ELEMENT  MODEL 

For  simplicity  and  to  make  the  problem  computationally  tractable  we  modeled  the  geome¬ 
try  of  an  experimental  set-up  as  an  axisymmetric  problem  in  a  form  of  a  composite  cylinder,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2a,  consisting  of  a  fiber  (of  radius  equal  to  unity,  which  corresponded  to  75  pm  in 
the  experiment)  and  the  surrounding  matrix  in  a  form  of  the  concentric  cylinder  representing  a 
composite  sample,  and  the  two  cylinders  on  top  and  bottom  representing  stiff  and  soft  blocks, 
respectively.  This  complex  composite  cylinder  consisted  of: 

1)  the  matrix,  Ti-6A1-4V,  a  linear  elastic-strain  hardening  material, 

2)  the  fiber,  SCS-6  silicon  carbide,  a  linear  elastic  material, 

3)  the  soft  bottom  plate,  brass,  a  linear  elastic-strain  hardening  material,  and 

4)  the  stiff  top  plate,  silicon  nitride,  a  linear  elastic  material  (same  as  the  fiber). 

The  material  properties  of  fiber,  matrix  and  brass  are  given  in  Tables  5-7  in  the  Appendix. 
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We  conducted  the  numerical  analysis  of  the  slice  compression  test  using  the  commercially 
available  finite  element  software  packages  ANSYS  5.1  (1992)  and  ABAQUS  5.5  (1995).  Ini¬ 
tially,  we  used  ANSYS  and  explored  the  effects  of  a  model  geometry,  plastic  properties  of  the 
bottom  plate  and  of  a  pre-cracked  fiber/matrix  interface  on  the  local  stress  fields.  Most  of  these 
studies  were  based  on  a  perfect  bonding  condition  at  all  interfaces  involved  in  the  model.  In 
ANSYS,  we  used  six-node  triangular  elements  with  a  very  fine  mesh  at  the  regions  of  interest 
(see  Fig.  3a).  On  the  pre-existing  crack  at  matrix/fiber  interface,  we  used  the  surface-to-surface 
contact  element  CONTAC48  which  accounted  implicitly  for  the  frictional  resistance.  The  same 
contact  element  type  was  generated  between  the  testing  plates  and  the  specimen.  Because  the 
fracture  analysis  in  ANSYS  had  limited  capabilities,  at  a  later  stage  of  this  project  we  switched  to 
ABAQUS  to  complete  the  fracture  analysis.  We  chose  ABAQUS  program  for  its  capabilities  to 
handle  non-linear  and  contact  problems  as  well  as  its  powerful  fracture  analysis  features.  In  this 
analysis  we  used  axisymmetric  quadrilateral  elements  to  model  all  four  phases  (see  Fig.  3b).  Due 
to  computer  time  and  space,  we  chose  a  rather  crude  mesh.  We  introduced  contact  elements 
(pairs)  at  fiber/matrix  interface  which  allowed  debonding  and  slip  with  Coulomb’s  friction.  At 
both  composite/bottom  plate  and  composite/top  plate  interfaces  we  specified  contact  pairs  which 
allowed  slip  with  friction. 

3.  MODELING  CHALLENGES 

The  SCT  is  a  very  complex  test  from  both  experimental  and  numerical  perspectives.  In  the 
numerical  analysis  we  made  several  simplifications  in  order  to  make  the  problem  computation¬ 
ally  tractable.  For  example  we  needed  to  decide  upon  the  proper  model  which  would  make  the 
problem  less  complicated,  but  still  fairly  representative  to  the  actual  experimental  setup.  In  this 
regard,  we  conducted  several  parametric  studies  prior  to  the  fracture  analysis  which  included:  (a) 
various  model  geometries  (b)  several  types  of  boundary  conditions,  (c)  parametric  study  of  a  tan¬ 
gential  plastic  modulus  of  base-plate,  and  (d)  several  lengths  of  precracked  interface.  We  used 
ANSYS  5.1  software  package  under  the  following  conditions:  (i)  only  mechanical  loading  was 
applied,  i.e,  thermal  residual  stresses  were  excluded,  (ii)  perfect  bonding  condition  at  fiber / 
matrix  interface  was  assumed  except  at  a  precrack’s  surface  (if  it  existed),  and  (iii)  several  inter¬ 
face  conditions  were  assumed  between  the  specimen  and  testing  plates. 

3.1  Model  Geometry 

The  geometry  of  the  complex  composite  cylinder  model  greatly  influenced  the  results  which 
motivated  us  to  decide  upon  proper  dimensions  of  components  (fiber,  matrix,  and  two  plates)  in 
the  test.  In  particular,  radial  dimensions  influenced  both  interfacial  normal  and  shear  stresses 
since  they  controlled  a  confinement  on  the  fiber/matrix  interface.  The  wider  was  the  sample  the 
more  closely  we  could  represent  the  specimen  in  its  experimental  set-up  but  at  a  price  of  a  high 
computer  time  and  space.  The  crack  length  was  smaller  than  that  for  narrower  geometries  (if  the 
outer  surface  was  traction-free).  We  considered  here  a  number  of  cases: 

a)  A  model  with  dimensions:  L  =  15,  W  =10,  LT  =  1,  LB  =  5,  R  =1,  boundary  conditions  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2a,  and  mechanical  loading  of  600MPa  was  termed  as  “basic  model/problem”.  The 
stress  contours  obtained  using  a  nonlinear  static  analysis  are  shown  in  Fig.  4-a  ,b  ,c  &  d.  We 
show  that  this  geometry  overestimates  the  actual  interfacial  stresses  (see  Fig.  5a  &  b)  and  fiber 
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protrusion  length  (Fig.  5c)  which  suggests  the  use  of  models  with  wider  widths.  Normal  stress 
along  composite/brass  interface  is  shown  in  Fig.  5d  which  indicates  that  nonuniform  distribution 
is  attained. 

b)  A  thicker  cylinder  model  containing  two  fibers  (Fig.  6)  was  considered  to  explore  the 
effect  of  such  geometry  on  the  interfacial  stresses  and  on  the  fiber  protrusion  length.  Same  static 
pressure  of  600  MPa  was  applied.  Results  showed  that  fiber/matrix  interfacial  shear  and  normal 
stresses  decreased.  Normal  composite/base-plate  interfacial  stresses  and  protrusion  length  also 
decreased  dramatically.  Although  we  gained  a  better  representation,  the  drawback  of  this  new 
model  is  its  high  computational  time  and  space  as  well  as  in  loosing  a  detailed  information  at  the 
regions  of  interest  (lower  portion  of  fiber/matrix  interface  and  a  region  right  beneath  the  fiber 
where  intrusion  occurs). 

c)  Another  approach  based  on  one  of  the  effective  medium  theories  (a  generalized  self-con¬ 
sistent  model)  (Christensen  and  Lo,  1979)  was  investigated.  In  this  approach  a  third  concentric 
cylinder  having  effective  elastic  properties  was  added  to  the  basic  composite  cylinder  model, 
(see  Fig.  7a).  Effective  elastic  Young’s  modulus  and  Poisson’s  ratio  of  the  additional  concentric 
cylinder  were  calculated  as  E  =  1 16490  MPa,  v  =  0.299  which  showed  a  minute  deviation  from 
those  of  the  matrix  since  fiber  volume  fraction  was  very  small  (1%).  As  an  example,  we  show  the 
results  for  a  model  having  a  concentric  cylinder  of  radial  width  equal  to  20.  This  approach  was 
used  in  (Ananth  and  Chandra,  1995)  and  is  advantageous  over  the  approach  in  (b)  in  the  sense 
that  it  eliminates  the  problem  of  stress  concentration  at  some  regions  of  less  interest.  In  connec¬ 
tion  to  this  study,  we  introduced  more  confinement  to  the  bottom  plate  by  extending  its  width 
beyond  the  composite  specimen  (see  Fig.  7b).  This  led  to  a  stress  concentration  at  the  right  lower 
specimen  comer. 

d)  Since  properties  of  the  effective  concentric  cylinder  were  so  close  to  those  of  matrix,  then 
just  varying  the  width  of  matrix  from  10  (as  in  the  basic  model)  to  20,  30,  40,  or  60  while  keep¬ 
ing  a  unit  fiber  radius  was  another  option  to  be  considered.  After  each  run,  we  recorded:  fiber/ 
matrix  interfacial  normal  and  shear  stresses,  fiber  and  matrix  normal  stresses  at  base-plate/com- 
posite  interface,  and  a  total  fiber  protrusion  length,  as  given  in  Table  1. 


Table  1:  Interfacial  stresses  and  fiber  protrusion  length 


W  (Width) 

Q 

X 

X 

/— "S 

£ 

hd 

cTxy  (MPa) 

°yy  (f) 
center/ 
average 

cfyy  (m) 
average 

Protrusion/ 

R 

10 
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424 
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-750 

-586 

.078 

20 

575 
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-670 

-534 
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30 

482 

329 
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-690 

-550 

.0023 

40 

411 

326 

-560 
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Table  1:  Interfacial  stresses  and  fiber  protrusion  length 


W  (Width) 

ctxx  (MPa) 

Gxy  (MPa) 

(m) 

average 

Protrusion/ 

R 

60 

366 

318 

-668/ 

-685 

-556 

.0020 

Investigating  results  in  the  above  table,  we  observe  that: 

1)  The  case  W  =  10  (W  is  a  radial  width)  yields  higher  stresses  and  protrusion  length  compared 
to  the  rest  of  cases.  Therefore,  the  traction  free  boundary  condition  applied  in  the  basic  model 
highly  overestimates  the  actual  stresses  which  indicates  that  the  ratio  W/R  is  (is  a  fiber  radius)  an 
important  parameter  in  the  analysis. 

2)  gxx  and  axy  decrease  when  W  increases  due  to  the  additional  confinement  as  expected. 

3)  When  W>  20  oxy  stabilizes  i.e.  converges  to  an  almost  constant  value  which  justifies  the 
choice  of  radial  width  W  =  20. 

4)  The  fiber  protrusion  length  decreases  as  W  increases.  One  should  observe  that  as  W  changes 
from  W  =  10  to  W  =  20  protrusion  length  decreases  about  3  times.  The  difference  tends  to  be 
smaller  when  we  go  for  higher  widths. 

Based  on  these  observations,  we  concluded  that  a  model  in  which  W  =  20,  or  W  =  30  was  a 
sufficiently  representative  in  the  numerical  analysis.  Nevertheless,  higher  widths  led  to  a  smaller 
discrepancy  in  outputs  especially  in  gxx  but  at  the  cost  of  a  higher  computer  time  and  space. 
Additional  justification  for  the  use  of  20  width  is  that  the  fracture  mode  II  is  the  dominant  one  in 
this  problem  (depends  on  xxy ). 

3.2  Boundary  Conditions  on  the  Outer  Surface 

Boundary  conditions  at  the  composite’s  outer  surface  influenced  the  output  significantly. 
While  in  the  basic  model  we  had  a  traction- free  boundary  condition,  another  possible  approach 
was  to  use  a  displacement  boundary  condition  in  such  a  way  that  it  accounted  for  the  effect  com¬ 
ing  from  the  unmodelled  portion  of  specimen.  However,  this  was  a  non-trivial  task,  since  it 
required  a  solution  of  a  corresponding  boundary  value  problem  with  larger  dimensions  which 
would  serve  as  an  input  to  the  basic  model.  Due  to  the  presence  of  the  easily  deforming  base 
material  this  displacement  was  non-uniform.  Also,  we  needed  to  repeat  this  process  for  each  load 
step.  In  particular,  we  implemented  this  process  as  follows.  Based  on  the  wider  composite  cylin¬ 
der  model,  we  solved  for  the  displacement  fields  (ux  and  u  )  at  the  section  which  corresponded 

to  the  outer  cylinder’s  surface  in  the  basic  model.  Then,  considering  the  narrower  geometry 
(basic  model),  we  imposed  obtained  displacements  on  its  outer  surface  and  performed  the  new 
analysis.  This  procedure  was  performed  under  the  mechanical  loading  step  (p  =  600  MPa) 
assuming  perfect  boundary  conditions  at  all  interfaces.  As  an  example,  displacements  (ux  and 

uy)  as  shown  in  Fig.  8a  &  b,  were  obtained  from  the  model  ofwidth  equal  to  30  (see  section  3.1). 
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Fiber/matrix  interfacial  stresses  in  this  model  are  shown  in  Fig.  9a  and  b,  while  the  fiber  protru¬ 
sion  length  is  shown  in  Fig.  9c.  When  we  compared  these  results  to  those  obtained  from  the  basic 
model  when  the  displacement  fields  were  imposed  (in  an  avareged  sense)  on  its  outer  surface 
(see  Figs.  10  a,  b,  c  &  d),  we  observed  that  the  two  sets  were  comparable.  Although  this  proce¬ 
dure  helped  in  reducing  the  size  of  model,  still  it  required  a  considerable  effort.  For  this  reason 
we  did  not  consider  this  procedure  in  remaining  analyses. 

3.3  Plasticity  of  the  Base-Plate 

For  simplicity,  when  analytical  solutions  of  the  slice  compression  test  were  developed,  some 
researchers  (Hsueh,  1993,  Lu  and  Mia,  1994)  assumed  that  the  soft  base-plate  produces  a  uni¬ 
form  traction  condition  on  the  specimen’s  lower  edge.  Generally,  our  finite  element  results  did 
not  support  this  observation.  In  the  contrary,  average  fiber  normal  stress  was  found  to  be  higher 
in  the  fiber  than  that  in  the  matrix.  To  investigate  the  effect  of  plastic  properties  of  the  base-plate 
on  the  interfacial  stresses  as  well  as  on  the  fiber  protrusion  length,  we  performed  analyses  in 
which  we  varied  the  tangential  modulus  of  the  base-plate  according  to  the  schematic  graph 
shown  in  Fig.  1 1 .  The  summary  of  output  results  are  provided  in  Table  2. 


Table  2:  Average  normal  stress  ayy  (in  MPa)  at  composite/ 
base-plate  interface  and  fiber  protrusion  length 


El  (MPa) 

ayy  (matrix) 
(MPa) 

cfyy  (fiber) 
(MPa) 

Protrusion/ 

R 

4000 

-599. 

-764. 

0.062 

2000 

-595. 

-729. 

0.10 

1000 

-598. 

-701. 

0.14 

100 

-597. 

-600. 

0.30 

From  Table  2,  we  observe  that  the  protrusion  length  increases  when  the  tangential  modulus 
of  the  base  increases.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  material  flow  permits  higher 
fiber  protrusion  into  the  base-plate.  It  is  only  at  the  elastic-perfectly  plastic  limit  (approximated 
by  El  =  100),  that  a  uniform  traction  in  an  averaging  sense  on  the  composite’s  lower  edge  is 

attained.  The  case  of  El  =  0  (i.e.  exact  elastic-plastic  case)  showed  convergence  problems.  We 
conclude  here  that  the  choice  of  plastic  properties  of  the  base-plate  does  significantly  affect  test 
results. 

3.4  Precracked  Fiber/Matrix  Interface 

This  part  of  our  study  was  conducted  using  the  ANSYS  software  under  the  mechanical  load¬ 
ing  step  only.  The  objective  was  to  introduce  a  pre-existing  crack  along  the  fiber/matrix  interface 
assuming  that  it  was  developed  in  the  thermal  loading  step  analysis  (see  Fig.  12a,  13a).  Inclusion 
of  the  thermal  residual  stresses  into  the  model  was  a  challenge  and  could  not  achieved  by 
ANSYS  as  a  separate  load  step.  We  used  the  contact  elements  (CONCT48)  at  the  crack  surfaces 
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along  fibre/matrix  interface,  the  composite, ^base-plate  interface,  and  the  composite/rigid  plate 
interface.  Two  crack  lengths  were  introduced  in  two  distinct  cases:  D  or  2D  (D  is  the  fiber  diam¬ 
eter)  along  the  matrix/fiber  interface  near  the  soft  plate.  The  contact  elements  made  the  problem 
computationally  nontrivial.  The  contact  surface  parameters  needed  to  be  chosen  with  care  in 
order  to  preclude  two  problems:  divergent  solution  and  fiber  over-penetration  into  the  base-plate. 

Results  of  normal  and  shear  interfacial  stresses  as  well  as  the  fiber  protrusion  in  the  case  of 
the  crack  length  D  are  shown  in  Figs  12  b,  c  &  d,  while  for  the  crack  length  2D  are  shown  in 
Figs.  13b,  c  &  d.  We  observe  how  the  crack  length  affects  the  fiber  protrusion  length.  As  the 
crack  length  increases  the  fiber  protrudes  more  into  the  base-plate  as  one  may  expect. 

3.5  Thermal  Loading  Analysis 

The  challenge  here  was  how  to  model  residual  thermal  stresses  developed  during  a  manufac¬ 
turing  process  of  a  bulk  composite  from  which  the  composite  slice  was  cut  out  and  tested.  Also, 
in  our  finite  element  model  of  SCT,  the  thermal  analysis  was  applicable  to  the  composite  cylin¬ 
der  specimen  only,  i.e.  the  two  testing  plates  needed  to  be  excluded.  Thermal  residual  stresses 
developed  in  the  composite  during  the  manufacturing  process  when  the  composite  was  cooled 

down  from  a  reference  temperature  of  Tref=  625 °C  to  the  room  temperature  ~25°C.  These 
stresses  were  mainly  due  to  a  mismatch  in  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion  (CTE)  of  matrix  and 
fiber.  However,  since  we  considered  just  a  slice  of  a  composite,  then  these  residual  stresses  could 
be  affected  by  a  cutting  process.  To  account  for  this  cutting  effect,  we  implemented  the  thermal 
analysis  in  two  steps  as  was  done  by  Anath  and  Chandra  (1995)  also  in  the  context  of  titanium- 
matrix  composites.  These  two  steps  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (see  Fig.  14): 

Step  1 

To  model  the  actual  thermal  residual  stresses  in  the  bulk  composite,  we  applied  at  both  ends 
of  our  cylinder  model  a  unidirectional  constant  displacement  on  the  upper  edge  (uz  =  constant)  a 

long  with  a  temperature  change  of  AT  =  -600°C .  The  constant  displacement  boundary  condi¬ 
tion  was  imposed  so  that  it  produced  a  generalized  plane  strain  state  (i.e.  a  very  long  cylinder 
with  its  both  ends  free  to  deform).  In  the  generalized  plane  strain  case,  s_  is  constant  and  for 

thermal  loading  it  produces  a  zero  resultant  force  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder.  For  this  problem, 
we  determined  this  constraint  by  an  analytical  elasticity  solution  which  involved  solving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equations  simultaneously  in  order  to  compute  the  unknown  constants  Cj,  C3  and  C4  (e.g., 

Timoshenko  and  Goodier,  1980). 

V/a  r  /  Cl  E"  C 3  Em  (1) 

(l-/)2  (1  +/)(!-  2/)  (l+v")(l-2v")  (l+v”)a2 


1YI  1  m 

a  AT 


2(1 


m\ 
v  ) 


2"\ 


1-! 


b2J 
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c. 


(1  +/)(!-  2/) 


C3a  -  ■ 


c 


4  _ 


-  0 
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In  above  equations,  a  is  the  thermal  coefficient  of  expansion,  E  is  the  Young’s  modulus  of  elas¬ 
ticity,  v  is  the  Poisson’s  ratio.  The  superscripts/,  m  stand  for  fiber  and  matrix,  respectively  and 
a,  b  are  the  fiber  and  matrix  radii,  respectively. 


Upon  solution  of  above  equations,  the  constants  were  found  as  C|=  -0.00152,  C3  =  -0.00209, 
C4=  -0.00143.  Then,  we  substituted  them  back  into  the  arr  and  cee  field  expressions  of  fiber 
and  matrix  (not  included  here).  For  the  plane  strain  case,  the  unidirectional  (crz)  stress  is  related 
to  the  in-plane  stresses  according  to  the  formula 


g‘_  -  v‘(a‘r  +  CTq)  -Ela  AT  +  Elz, 


(4) 


where  superscript  i  denotes  fiber  (f)  or  matrix  (m). 

In  the  generalized  plane  strain  at  the  constrained  edge  of  the  cylinder  equilibrium  must  be 
satisfied 


WzdAf+  fo™dAm  =  0  (5) 

Aj-  Am 

From  Eqn.  (5)  we  found  that  s_  =  -0.00556,  u,  =  s ,L  (see  Fig.  15a) 

Interfacial  stresses  axx  and  tx>;  obtained  are  shown  in  Figs.  1 5b  &  c.  We  observe  from  Fig. 

15c,  that  this  problem  yields  zero  shear  stresses  everywhere  in  the  model,  as  expected  from  the 
elasticity  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  normal  stress  along  the  top  edge  of  specimen  consists  of 
two  constant  blocks  in  the  fiber  and  matrix,  respectively,  for  which  equation  (5)  holds  (see  Fig. 
15b). 

Sfep2_ 

In  this  step,  we  removed  the  constant  displacement-constraint  condition  on  the  specimen’s 
edge  and  re-equilibrated  the  solution  of  step  (1).  Thus,  we  represented  the  composite  slice  of 
length  L  cut  out  from  the  bulk  composite  (of  step  1)  with  modified  thermal  stresses  accordingly. 
As  a  result,  normal  and  shear  stresses  along  the  fiber/matrix  interface  developed  as  shown  in 
Figs.  14a  andb). 

Examining  the  results  of  step  2  of  the  above  thermal  analysis  we  observe  that  stresses  are 
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identical  to  those  of  a  thermal  analysis  under  AT  =  -600° C  load  and  boundary  conditions  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2b.  Contour  plots  of  axx  and  x  in  the  latter  problem  are  shown  in  Figs.  16a  &  b, 
while  normal  and  shear  stresses  along  interface  are  shown  in  Fig.  16c  &  d.  This  is  may  be  due  to 

the  fact  that  under  this  thermal  load  of  AT  =  -600°C  stresses  are  still  within  their  elastic  limit, 
i.e.  no  plasticity  occurs,  except  for  singular  points  (A,  B)  at  the  traction-free  surfaces  (end  points 
at  the  fiber-matrix  interface).  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  to  account  for  the 

effect  of  cutting  at  AT  =  -600 C  .  Nevertheless,  for  higher  temperatures  one  may  need  to 
account  for  this  cutting  effect.  For  example,  Anath  and  Chandra  (1995)  showed  that  there  was  a 
need  for  such  analysis  at  AT  =  -900°  C . 

4.  FRACTURE  ANALYSIS 

Direct  (automatic)  fracture  analysis  was  implemented  using  ABAQUS  software  and  contact 
elements  were  generated  at  the  interfaces.  At  the  fiber-matrix  interface  we  assumed  that  the  crack 
initiation  and  propagation  would  occur  under  a  combined  action  of  normal  tensile  and  shear 
stresses  in  a  form  of  fracture  modes  I  and  II,  respectively.  In  the  analysis  we  used  a  quadratic 
stress  based  failure  criterion  (Tsai,  1965;  Hashin,  1980)  which  accounts  for  both  modes 


/ 

v 


2 


+ 


(6) 


where  </  is  the  tensile  strength  of  the  interface  resisting  crack  opening,  and  /  is  the  failure 


shear  stress,  while  or  is  normal  tensile  stress,  and  x  is  shear  stress  across  interface.  After  deb¬ 
onding,  interfacial  frictional  stress  develops  according  to  Coulomb’s  law,  thus,  4  in  (6)  is  mod¬ 
ified  according  to 


f 


X 


cr  , 

x  +  pp 


where  p  =  -ar  if  ar  <  0 
p  =  0  if  ar>0 


(7) 


where  xcr  is  a  shear  strength  of  the  interface  which  we  are  after,  p  is  a  compressive  contact  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  interface,  and  p  is  a  coefficient  of  friction. 

In  the  analysis  we  assumed  given  strengths  of  the  interface  c/,  /  and  the  coefficient  of  fric¬ 
tion  p  (which  enters  after  the  crack  initiation)  as  well  as  the  locations  of  the  possible  initial  crack 
tips,  which  we  specified  to  be  at  the  bottom  and  top  points  (lines)  at  the  fiber-matrix  interface  and 
denoted  by  A  and  B  in  Fig.  2b.  Then,  we  loaded  the  composite  in  small  increments  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  load.  At  each  increment  the  program  solved  for  the  interfacial  stresses  and  checked  if  the 
stresses  at  the  specified  crack  tip  locations  satisfied  the  fracture  criterion  (6).  If  they  did,  the 
crack  initiated,  i.e.  debonding  (slip)  took  place.  At  this  stage  time  steps  were  specified  to  be  very 
small  (we  took  each  step  as  0.001  in  the  0  to  1  time  scale).  This  check  was  repeated  at  each  next 
such  small  load  step,  as  long  as  the  failure  criterion  (6)  was  met,  thus  representing  the  crack 
propagation  upon  the  increasing  load.  The  crack  propagation  stopped  if  the  stresses  at  the  crack 
tip  did  not  satisfy  (6)  anymore.  The  load  steps  were  gradually  increased  until  the  stresses  satis- 
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fied  again  the  fracture  criterion  (6)  and  the  crack  resumed  propagating. 

We  simulated  the  whole  test  in  three  load  steps  performed  in  a  sequence  in  such  a  way  that 
the  output  of  a  previous  step  was  incorporated  as  the  input  in  a  following  step.  These  steps 
included: 

(1)  the  thermal  loading  which  involved  cooling  down  from  a  reference  temperature  of 
625°C ,  at  which  the  composite  was  assumed  to  be  stress-free,  to  a  room  temperature  of  25°C , 
which  gave  AT  =  -600°C .  Note  that  the  actual  processing  temperature  in  composites  is  higher, 
over  800°C ,  but  for  the  small  model  composite  samples  which  were  cooled  very  slowly  the  lower 
AT  is  more  representative  (Waterbury,  1994). 

(2)  the  mechanical  loading  involving  an  elasto-plastic  static  analysis  in  which  a  uniform  pres¬ 
sure  was  applied  on  the  top  stiff  plate  and  increased  gradually  by  small  increments  from  0  to  600 
MPa. 

(3)  the  mechanical  unloading  in  which  the  load  was  decreased  gradually  by  small  increments 
from  the  maximum  load  reached  to  a  state  of  zero  loading. 

In  the  next  sections  we  discuss  the  three  stages  of  loading  and  some  selected  results. 

4.1  Thermal  Fracture  Analysis  (Step  1) 

In  the  thermal  stress  analysis  in  addition  to  solving  for  stress  fields  we  were  also  interested  in 
predicting  the  crack  length  at  the  fiber-matrix  interface  caused  by  the  thermal  loading.  In  order  to 

understand  the  influence  of  interfacial  parameters  cr  ,  4  and  p  on  the  crack  length  in  the  com¬ 
posite  due  to  thermal  loading  we  carried  out  a  parametric  investigation.  Results  are  summarized 
in  Table  3. 


Table  3:  Crack  length  as  a  function  of  interfacial  properties 


p 

c/  (MPa) 

/  (MPa) 

/ 

R 

1.0 

90000 

100 

2.0 

0.75 

1 

100 

2.2 

0.75 

300 

100 

2.2 

0.75 

400 

150 

1.2 

0.75 

200 

150 

1.2 

0.75 

1 

200 

0.2 
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Table  3:  Crack  length  as  a  function  of  interfacial  properties 


F 

</  (MPa) 

/  (MPa) 

l 

R 

0.50 

1 

100 

2.8 

0.50 

200 

100 

2.8 

0.25 

90000 

100 

4.0 

0.25 

200 

50 

>4.0 

where  /  is  the  crack  length  and  R  is  the  fiber  radius. 

Upon  examining  the  results  in  Table  3,  we  observe  the  following: 

i)  The  interfacial  normal  strength  c/  does  not  contribute  to  the  crack  propagation  caused  by  ther¬ 
mal  loading,  which  indicates  that  only  fracture  mode  II  occurs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
radial  stress  is  in  compression  except  for  a  very  small  zone  at  the  fiber-matrix  interface  (at  the  free 
surface)  as  observed  from  our  finite  element  results  and  analytical  elastic  solutions  (e.g.  Kurtz  and 
Pagano,  1991). 

ii)  The  increase  in  the  coefficient  of  friction  p  causes  the  crack  length  to  decrease.  For  example, 
as  p  is  increased  from  0.25  to  1.0  the  crack  length  decreases  by  a  factor  of  2.  Since  the  larger  fric¬ 
tional  resistance  builds  up  on  the  crack  surfaces  this  reduces  the  tendency  of  further  cracking. 

iii)  The  increase  in  the  interfacial  shear  strength  /  results  in  shorter  crack  lengths.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  an  increase  of  4  by  a  factor  of  2  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  crack  length  by  a  factor 
ofll. 

Thus,  we  concluded  that  the  shear  strength  /  is  the  key  parameter  which  controls  the  crack 
initiation  and  its  final  length,  the  coefficient  of  friction  p  also  plays  an  important  role,  but  the 

normal  strength  </  does  not  influence  the  results. 

4.2  Mechanical  Loading/Unloading  Analysis  (Steps  2  &  3) 

After  the  calculation  of  thermal  residual  stresses  we  applied  the  mechanical  pressure  of 
600MPa  on  the  top  stiff  plate  so  that  it  generated  a  uniform  strain  on  specimen’s  upper  edge.  As 
indicated  earlier,  we  increased  the  load  gradually  in  small  increments  to  capture  the  crack  growth. 
Then,  we  unloaded  the  specimen  gradually  by  very  small  increments  to  a  zero  loading  state,  and 
took  a  record  of  the  fiber  protrusion  length,  crack  lengths  along  the  matrix-fiber  interface  and  the 
depth  of  permanent  imprints  in  the  brass-plate.  In  order  to  characterize  the  interfacial  properties, 

we  varied  the  inputs  for  the  interface  characteristics  (-/,  c/,  and  p)  and  compared  the  output 
quantities  to  its  experimental  counterparts.  We  estimated  the  interfacial  properties  as  those  inputs 
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which  their  output  quantities  matched  the  experimental  ones  with  a  certain  accuracy.  This  process 
was  run  using  the  following  geometric  model: 

*  Dimensions: 

L  =  15,  W  =  10,  Lx  =  1,  LB  =  5. 

(where  L,  W  are  the  axial  and  radial  dimensions  of  the  composite  cylinder,  respectively,  and  LT, 
LB  are  the  thicknesses  of  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  respectively) 

*  Loads  and  boundary  conditions: 

Thermal  load  of  AT  =  -600°C  and  pressure  of  600  MPa  and  a  traction-free  boundary  condition 
at  cylinder’s  outer  edge. 

After  the  full  mechanical  loading  was  completed,  the  maximum  fiber  protrusion  (equal  to  the 
indentation  depth)  was  reached  while  the  permanent  indent  depth  was  recorded  after  the  unload¬ 
ing  step  (step  3).  We  observed  that  the  fiber  retracted  back  by  a  small  amount  due  to  the  action  of 
frictional  forces  on  the  crack  surface.  In  addition,  we  reported  the  crack  length  at  top  and  bottom 
regions  of  matrix/fiber  interfaces  after  steps  1  &  3  although  we  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  top 
crack  is  just  an  artifact  which  is  influenced  by  the  boundary  condition  specified  on  the  top-plate/ 
composite  interface.  We  found  that  a  perfectly  bonded  interface  would  eliminate  such  a  crack.  A 
typical  crack  growth  history  is  depicted  in  Fig.  17  in  which  the  load  step  from  0  to  1  corresponds 

to  a  thermal  load  of  AT  from  0  to  -600°C ,  from  1  to  2  to  a  pressure  which  increases  from  0  to 
600  MPa,  and  from  2  to  3  to  the  release  of  pressure  to  zero.  The  bottom  curve,  denoted  by  1 ,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  upper  end,  while  the  top  curve  corresponds  to  the  lower  end.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  some  load  intervals  crack  length  is  constant  although  the  load  is  increasing.  This  is 
due  to  changes  in  interfacial  stresses,  which  vary  along  the  fiber  length,  and  are  affected  by  load¬ 
ing  and  frictional  resistance. 


Table  4:  Protrusion  and  crack  lengths  as  a  function  of  interfacial  properties 


ft 

</ 

(MPa) 

/  (MPa) 

Protrusion/ 

R 

(step  1) 

bottom/top 

I  (Step  3) 
bottom/top 

~  (Step  3) 

total 

0.75 

200 

150 

0.0432 

1. 2/1.0 

7.121/1.6 

8.721 

200 

0.0301 

0. 1/0.2 

4.152/3.58 

7.732 

300 

0.0185 

0/0 

2.165/0 

2.165 

400 

0.0160 

0/0 

1.769/0 

1.769 

450 

0.0152 

0/0 

1.671/0 

1.671 

600 

0.0150 

0/0 

1.576/0 

1.576 

400 

400 

0.015 

0/0 

1.769/0 

1.769 
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Table  4:  Protrusion  and  crack  lengths  as  a  function  of  interfacial  properties 


</ 

(MPa) 

/  (MPa) 

Protrusion/ 

R 

^  (step  1) 
bottom/top 

|  (Step  3) 
bottom/top 

l  (Step  3) 

total 

0.50 

200 

200 

0.0285 

0. 1/0.2 

4.745/2.80 

7.545 

400 

0.0169 

0/0 

1.769/0 

1.769 

600 

0.0150 

0/0 

1.576/0 

1.576 

0.25 

200 

200 

0.0262 

0.1/0.2 

5.141/2.4 

7.541 

400 

0.0172 

0/0 

1.769/0 

1.769 

450 

0.0154 

0/0 

1.671/0 

1.671 

600 

0.0150 

0/0 

1.572/0 

1.572 

400 

200 

.0301 

0. 1/0.2 

5.141/2.4 

7.541 

A  summary  for  results  of  this  parametric  study  is  outlined  in  Table  4.  Several  observations 
are  made  here: 

(1)  As  one  may  expect,  the  fiber  protrusion  (and  crack)  lengths  decrease  as  we  increase  t  .  The 
crack  initiation  and  propagation  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  shear  interfacial  strength  and  thus 
mode  II  failure  is  dominant  in  the  test. 

(2)  When  we  increase  the  friction  coefficient  p ,  the  fiber  protrusion  and  crack  lengths  decrease. 
However,  the  difference  between  results  of  p  =  0.25  and  p  =  0.75  is  not  large  which  suggests 
that  also  this  test  is  less  sensitive  to  the  coefficient  of  friction  parameter. 

(3)  Outputs  are  clearly  insensitive  to  the  normal  strength  </  of  interface  which  indicates  that  this 
test  cannot  estimate  the  interfacial  normal  strength. 

(4)  When  we  compare  these  results  to  those  obtained  experimentally  at  the  WPAFB  (Waterbury 
et.  al.  1995,  1996)  we  find  similar  trends  but  the  experimental  results  lie  a  little  lower.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  the  specimen  thickness  of  1.125  mm  (equivalent  to  L  =  15  in  our  model),  the  experimental 
fiber  protrusion  length  /  =  0.0104  mm.  Our  numerical  results  higher  by  about  a  factor  of  2.  This  is 
due  to  the  narrower  width  of  specimen  which  is  considered  in  our  calculations.  Thus,  a  wider  con¬ 
centric  composite  cylinder  should  be  used. 

(5)  We  considered  another  geometry  in  which  specimen  had  extended  dimensions  L  =  30,  W  = 
20,  LT  =  2,  LB  =  10.  The  final  crack  length  was  1 1 ,4R  and  both  maximum  and  permanent  indent 
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depths  were  0.058R  and  0.054R,  respectively.  By  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  results  in 
Table  4,  we  observed  a  big  effect  of  the  model  geometry  on  the  output  (a  parametric  geometry 
study  suggested  to  use  W  =  20,  but  due  to  the  highly  needed  computer  memory  it  was  discarded). 
For  example,  an  increase  in  length  L  leads  to  the  larger  crack  and  protrusion  lengths  (and  intru¬ 
sion  depths)  (Waterbury  et  al.,  1995,  1996),  while  an  increase  in  radial  width  W  decreases  protru¬ 
sion  length  as  it  adds  more  confinement  at  the  interface.  Thus,  these  two  geometric  parameters 
have  a  reverse  effect. 

Other  quantities  of  interest  are  stresses  along  the  fiber-matrix  and  brass/composite  interfaces. 
Stresses  oxx  (normal)  and  c  (shear)  are  causes  of  debonding  along  fiber/matrix  interface.  Von 
Mises  stresses  along  fiber/matrix  interface  are  used  to  measure  plasticity  at  the  interface  while 
cyy ,  a  along  the  brass/composite  interface  affect  the  fiber  protrusion  length.  Along  the  brass/ 
composite  interface  there  is  a  non-uniform  normal  stress  <zyy  with  a  maximum  occurring  at  the 

fiber  center.  If  the  distribution  of  this  stress  is  averaged  over  the  matrix  and  fiber  regions,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  two  averages  are  not  equal.  This  normal  stress  plays  a  major  role  in  introducing  addi¬ 
tional  shear  stresses  at  the  fiber-matrix  interface  (as  discussed  in  section  3.5)  which  contribute  to 
further  debonding  across  the  fiber-matrix  interface  and  fiber  intrusion  into  the  base  plate. 

Finally,  this  analysis  was  challenging  due  to  the  complex  nature  and  many  parameters 
involved  in  the  test.  However,  a  considerable  progress  have  been  achieved.  Nevertheless,  to 
match  the  numerical  simulation  results  to  those  obtained  experimentally  (thus  a  better  character¬ 
ization  of  interface  will  be  possible)  a  wider  composite  model  should  be  used.  Similar  fracture 
parametric  study  based  on  such  new  geometry  should  be  done.  The  success  of  this  analysis 
depends  on  the  available  computer  capabilities.  This  work  is  under  current  investigation. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  project  we  analyzed  the  slice  compression  test  using  a  finite  element  method.  We  used 
ANSYS5.1  to  implement  parametric  studies  to  investigate  the  influence  of  various  parameters  in 
the  model  on  the  local  stress  fields  and  ABAQUS  at  later  stage  to  carry  out  the  fracture  analysis  in 

three  load  steps:  (i)  thermal  loading  of  AT  =  -600°C  to  incorporate  thermal  residual  stresses  in 
the  bulk  composite  cylinder,  (ii)  mechanical  loading  of  600  MPa  gradually  applied  on  top  rigid 
plate,  and  (iii)  mechanical  gradual  unloading  to  a  zero  load  state.  We  employed  contact  elements 
at  the  fiber-matrix  interface,  which  incorporated  stress-based  criterion  for  crack  initiation  and 
allowed  frictional  slip  at  contact  surfaces  after  debonding  occurred.  Both  interfaces  between  the 
specimen  and  composite  cylinder  were  completely  debonded.  This  problem  was  highly  challeng¬ 
ing  due  to  the  non-linearity  in  material  properties  and  model  geometry  involved  in  the  analysis. 
Furthermore,  the  existence  of  the  two  testing  plates  between  which  the  composite  specimen  was 
compressed  as  well  as  the  nature  of  load  steps  make  the  analysis  further  complicated  from  a 
numerical  perspective.  Our  numerical  results  showed  a  reasonable  success  toward  the  global  goal 
which  was  the  characterization  of  interfacial  properties  in  metal  matrix  composites.  For  a  chosen 
thickness  of  composite  cylinder  (W  =  10),  a  slightly  higher  shear  strength  was  obtained.  If  the 
thickness  were  increased,  the  experimental  fiber  protrusion  and  interfacial  crack  lengths  would 
most  likely  be  reproduced,  and  thus,  a  numerical  estimation  would  be  possible.  This  will  be  the 
subject  of  our  calculations  in  near  future.  Our  results  show  that  the  slice  compression  test  is  capa- 
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ble  of  characterizing  the  shear  strength  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  fiber/matrix  interface. 
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FIGURES 


Fig.  2  A  finite  element  model  of  the  slice  compression  test  for  (a)  thermal/mechanical,  and  (b) 

thermal  analyses. 


traction  -  free 


Fig.  3  The  finite  element  mesh  used  in  (a)  ANSYS,  and  (b)  ABAQUS  programs. 
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Fig.  4  Contour  plots  for  (a)  cxx ,  (b)  ax>, ,  (c)  uyy ,  and  (d)  aeff  (von  ^ises)  f°r  the  basic  model. 
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Fiber 


Fig.  6  A  geometric  model  accounting  for  fiber  interaction. 
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Fig.  7  (a)  The  generalized  self-consistent  composite  model,  and  (b)  the  basic  model  with  an 
extended  brass-plate  beyond  the  specimen. 
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Fig.  9  (a)  Normal  stress,  (b)  shear  stress  along  the  fiber/matrix  interface;  and  (c)  normal  deflec 
tion,  (d)  normal  stress  along  the  composite/brass  interface  in  an  extended  model. 
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Fig.  12  (a)  Contour  plot  showing  the  effective  stress  field  and  a  crack  of  length  equals  D  along  the 
fiber/matrix  interface,  (b)  normal  stress,  (c)  shear  stress  along  the  fiber  matrix/interface;  and  (d) 
normal  deflection  along  the  composite/brass  interface. 
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Fig.  13  (a)  Contour  plot  showing  the  effective  stress  field  and  a  crack  of  length  equals  2D  along 
the  fiber/matrix  interface,  (b)  normal  stress,  (c)  shear  stress  along  the  fiber  matrix/interface;  and 
(d)  normal  deflection  along  the  composite/brass  interface. 
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Fig.  17  A  typical  crack  growth  graph. 
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Appendix 


Table  5:  Properties  of  SiC  (fiber) 


T(°C) 

E  (MPa) 

V 

a  (xlO'6/°C) 

21 

393000 

0.25 

3.9907 

93 

390000 

0.25 

4.0289 

204 

386000 

0.25 

4.0989 

315 

382000 

0.25 

4.1801 

426 

378000 

0.25 

4.2655 

538 

374000 

0.25 

4.3510 

648 

370000 

0.25 

4.4324 

760 

365000 

0.25 

4.5074 

871 

361000 

0.25 

4.5718 

1093 

354000 

0.25 

4.5723 

Table  6:  Properties  of  Titanium  (Matrix) 


T(°C) 

E  (MPa) 

V 

o 

y 

Et 

a  (xlO~6/°C) 

21 

113700 

0.3 

900 

4600 

9.44 

149 

107500 

0.3 

730 

4700 

9.62 

315 

97900 

0.3 

517 

5400 

9.78 

482 

81300 

0.3 

482 

4800 

9.83 

649 

49600 

0.3 

303 

1700 

9.72 

900 

20700 

0.3 

35 

1200 

9.81 

Table  7:  Properties  of  brass  (base) 


T(°C) 

E  (MPa) 

V 

<j 

y 

Et 

a  (xlO'6/°C) 

103000 

0.34 

365 

4000 

20 
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TSI  MITIGATION:  A  MOUNTAINTOP  DATABASE  STUDY 


Ismail  Jouny 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Lafayette  College 

Abstract 

This  study  addresses  the  feasibility  of  adaptive  array  processing  in  a  multipath 
environment  using  space-time  adaptive  processing  concepts.  The  focus  is  on  miti¬ 
gation  of  terrain  scattered  interference  (TSI)  entering  the  mainlobe  of  a  receiving 
antenna  array  and  its  impact  on  the  detection  performance  of  that  array.  The  study 
also  includes  an  investigation  into  the  statistical  features  of  real  TSI  and  how  do  they 
compare  to  perceived  models.  The  Mountaintop  database  is  used  as  a  testbed  for 
time-domain  and  transform-domain  adaptive  processing  algorithms  developed  by  the 
author  and  many  researchers  in  the  field.  The  statistical  analysis  is  based  on  a  major 
portion  of  the  available  database,  however  due  to  excessive  computing  requirements, 
the  data  used  in  examining  the  performance  of  adaptive  processing  architectures  is 
limited  to  representative  samples  of  the  Mountaintop  data,  each  exemplifying  a  cer¬ 
tain  TSI  scenario.  Issues  in  adaptive  processing  in  a  real  multipath  environment 
raised  by  this  study  are  also  summarized. 
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TSI  MITIGATION:  A  MOUNTAINTOP  DATABASE  STUDY 


Ismail  Jouny 

I.  Introduction 

Hot  clutter  returns  (ground- terrain  scattered  interference)  due  to  grounded  and 
airborne  jammers  are  available  under  the  name  (Mountaintop  database)  to  researchers 
in  the  field  of  adaptive  processing  for  radar  applications.  The  Mountaintop  data  is 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  TSI  mitigation  in  a  multipath 
environment  using  adaptive  antenna  arrays. 

This  studv  addresses  three  major  elements  of  the  Mountaintop  data:  1)  statistical 
features  and  how  do  they  correspond  to  presumed  models,  2)  specific  TSI  parame¬ 
ters  such  as  doppler,  spatial  delays,  number  of  multipath  scatterers,  angle  of  arrival, 
intensity,  scattering  region,  etc,  and  3)  mitigation  of  Mountaintop  TSI  using  efficient 
adaptive  processing  techniques  with  particular  emphasis  on  number  of  delay  elements, 
signal  decorrelation,  number  of  antennas,  and  doppler  effects. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  Mountaintop  database  main  features  is  presented  in 
the  following  section.  The  results  of  the  statistical  analysis  study  are  considered 
in  Section  III.  The  TSI  parameters  of  the  Mountaintop  database  and  what  could  be 
inferred  from  the  data  are  discussed  in  Section  IV .  Section  V  focuses  on  the  mitigation 
aspect  in  a  Mountaintop  environment  and  addresses  crucial  adaptive  processing  issues 
such  as  number  of  delay  elements,  number  of  auxiliaries,  and  weight  lifetime.  Section 
V  also  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  using  transform-domain  adaptive 
processing  in  a  multipath  environment.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  for  future 
work  are  presented  in  Section  VI. 
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II.  The  Mountaintop  Database:  Practical  Issues 


The  early  stages  of  this  study  relied  on  using  about  260  Mbytes  data  available  on  a 
magnetic  tape  from  Rome  Lab  and  supplemented  by  a  few  briefings  from  MIT /Lincoln 
Lab.  About  halfway  through  the  work,  the  author  gained  access  to  the  World  Wide 
Web  Mountaintop  homepage  with  approval  from  Rome  Lab.  Representative  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  Mountaintop  data  were  then  loaded  from  the  Internet  as  needed  and 
then  analyzed.  Although  both  data  sources  are  primarily  the  same;  Rome  Lab  with 
collaboration  from  MIT/LL,  the  Internet  data  had  better  calibration,  sufficient  doc¬ 
umentation,  and  was  relatively  easier  to  handle  particularly  when  loaded  in  a  Matlab 
format.  The  results  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  retrieved  from  both 
sources.  The  reader  is  however  advised  that  the  Internet  source  is  better  manageable, 
easily  accessible  and  is,  therefore,  more  attractive. 

The  Mountaintop  database  includes  a  collection  of  backscattered  radar  return 
recorded  in  real-time  representing  various  target /clutter/jammer  scenarios.  Bistatic 
scattering  due  to  ground  and  airborne  jamming  with  known  noise  background  con¬ 
stitutes  the  major  portion  of  this  database.  Monostatic  clutter  data  with  enough 
CPI’s  to  cover  360  degrees  azimuth  span  is  also  available.  In  addition  to  these  two 
components,  Lincoln  Lab  has  made  available  data  representing  the  results  of  a  moun¬ 
taintop  jamming  experiment  using  an  airborne  jammer.  Other  files  include  samples 
of  an  injected  test  target  in  the  presence  of  a  ground  jammer.  Data  files  containing 
different  jammer  scenarios,  injected  test  target  and  involving  IDPCA  processing  are 
also  part  of  the  disseminated  portion  of  the  Mountaintop  database.  To  examine  the 
performance  of  adaptive  architectures  in  a  TSI  environment,  this  study  has  focused 
on  using  bistatic  data  corresponding  to  different  jamming  scenarios.  For  details  con¬ 
cerning  each  file  format  and  associated  calibration  files,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
documentation  provided  with  each  data  file. 
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The  data  is  collected  using  RSTER  (Radar  Surveillance  Technology  Experimen¬ 
tal  Radar  which  is  a  stationary  receiver  that  can  be  configured  either  as  a  14  x  24 
array  (RSTER-0)  or  as  a  24  x  14  array  (RSTER-90).  Some  important  features  are 
summarized  hereafter  because  they  contribute  significantly  to  the  understanding  of 
the  performance  of  TSI  mitigation.  RSTER  operates  in  UHF  range  (about  435  MHz) 
with  a  bandwidth  of  0.5  MHz,  therefore  it  is  a  narrowband  receiver  that  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  some  of  the  TSI  mitigation  problems  associated  with  wideband 
receivers.  Furthermore,  a  UHF  radar  may  not  be  the  most  desired  type  of  radars 
particularly  considering  that  future  air  surveillance  radars  and  fighters  have  more 
stringent  size  and  weight  limitations.  RSTER  is  also  a  stationary  receiver  which  does 
not  necessarily  show  exact  doppler  effects  and  other  losses  encountered  during  an  air¬ 
borne  receiver.  It  is  important  to  mention,  however,  that  TSI  received  by  an  airborne 
radar  is  relatively  decorrelated  compared  to  a  stationary  receiver.  This  decorrelation 
of  TSI  received  with  a  moving  array  is  an  important  phenomena  that  has  not  been 
addressed  extensively.  Lincoln  Lab  solution  to  the  stationary  receiver  problem  by 
including  an  inverse  displaced  phase  center  array  (IDPCA)  in  the  vicinity  of  RSTER 
may  be  sufficient  to  generate  the  various  TSI  with  various  doppler  components  but  is 
missing  the  decorrelation  of  TSI  components  that  results  from  relative  motion  of  the 
receiver.  Therefore,  the  requirements  for  TSI  mitigation  depicted  in  this  study  may 
be  more  conservative  than  required  in  a  real  airborne  receiver  scenario. 

Details  concerning  the  position  of  each  jammer  and  the  azimuth  position  of  RSTER 
are  included  in  the  documentation  of  each  file  as  well  as  the  actual  “.MAT”  data  file 
as  Matlab  parameters.  Because  of  space  limitations  and  the  large  number  of  data  files 
loaded  to  perform  the  required  analysis,  this  report  will  not  specify  all  jammer  and 
radar  parameters  such  as  altitude,  latitude,  azimuth,  power,  and  many  others.  The 
data  was  loaded  on  three  SPARC-2,  and  one  SPARC-20  SUN  workstations  all  run¬ 
ning  Matlab  including  the  Signal  Processing  and  Image  Processing  toolboxes.  Some 
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of  the  tasks  required  days  of  computing  in  a  batch  mode. 

Not  all  the  data  provided  by  ROME  Lab  is  calibrated,  particularly  those  available 
on  tape.  Calibration  files  are  provided  and  can  be  used  to  obtain  calibrated  data.  The 
data  available  on  the  Internet,  however,  is  all  calibrated  and  ready  to  process.  Finally, 
there  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  number  of  pulse  repetition  intervals  of  the 
WWW  files  and  those  of  the  tape.  The  number  of  range  gates  may  also  be  different. 
It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  combine  data  from  both  sources  for  processing  with 
the  same  mitigation  experiment.  Instead,  separate  mitigation  and  statistical  analysis 
experiments  were  run  and  the  results  compared. 


III.  Statistical  Analysis 

Statistical  features  of  terrain  scattered  interference  are  important  parameters  that 
significantly  affect  the  performance  of  adaptive  processing  algorithms.  Studies  in¬ 
volving  TSI  mitigation  often  model  hot  clutter  as  a  random  process  with  well  defined 
probability  density  function.  Few  of  those  distributions  have  become  the  norm  in  stud¬ 
ies  involving  detection  in  a  clutter  environment.  Clutter  due  to  weather  conditions, 
ground  terrain,  urban  structures,  sea  environment,  etc,  differ  in  statistical  distribu¬ 
tion,  skewness,  and  level  of  stationarity.  TSI  is  in  some  cases  regarded  as  a  nonlinear 
combination  of  various  forms  of  clutter.  The  Mountaintop  database  includes  clutter 
due  to  mountainous  terrain,  normal  weather  conditions,  and  insignificant  presence 
of  flocks  of  bird,  and  no  types  of  sea  clutter.  A  statistical  analysis  of  Mountaintop 
bistatic  clutter  is  therefore  desirable  particularly  to  those  interested  in  developing  X- 
band  TSI  mitigation  using  computer  generated  clutter  models.  In  our  investigation 
we  attempted  to  limit  our  models  to  four  famous  probability  distributions.  The  first  is 
a  characteristic  of  clutter  caused  by  weather  conditions  and  is  modeled  as  zero-mean 
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Gaussian. 


fx(x)  =  — exp  —  ^  (!) 

V2  xa  a 

The  second  type  which  is  due  mainly  to  mountainous  terrain  is  Weibull  distributed. 


150  (2) 

The  third  type  is  that  due  to  ground  terrain  with  foliage  and  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  last  few  years  is  K-  distributed. 


fx{x)=  ..._1(±Y+1kJX-)  v  >  —1,  x  > 
JXK  ’  aT(v  +  11  V2 a)  \aj 


j  aY{v  + 1)  V2a/  W  ~ 

In  some  cases,  clutter  is  better  described  using  the  Gamma  distribution  particu¬ 
larly  that  due  to  urban  structures  and  ground  terrain. 


Wx)=wwexpH)  *-°  (4) 

The  Mountaintop  TSI  was  first  fitted  to  match  any  of  the  above  distributions.  If  a 
fit  was  not  possible  other  possibilities  were  examined.  The  results  were  generalized 
to  include  a  vast  number  of  bistatic  data,  samples  from  different  pulse  repetition 


intervals  (PRI’s),  different  coherent  processing  intervals  (CPI’s)  and 

received  by  various  antenna  elements.  Samples  of  the  fitted  distribution  to  various 
Mountaintop  data  segments  are  shown  in  Figures  3-8.  Extensive  statistical  data 
analysis  revealed  that  the  Mountaintop  TSI  is  in  most  cases  Weibull  distributed  when 
ground  jammers  are  used.  Gaussian  clutter  becomes  more  apparent  when  airborne 
jammers  are  used.  In  some  cases,  a  Cauchy  or  a  log-normal  distribution  provided 
better  fit  than  either  of  the  above  probability  density  function.  Furthermore,  it  seems 
that  the  distribution  parameters  did  not  change  significantly  from  one  pulse  to  the 
other,  or  from  one  CPI  to  the  other,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  data  is  in  general 
stationary  and  this  may  be  primarily  because  doppler  effects  were  not  included  in 
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the  collected  TSI  signatures  (no  IDPCA).  When  IDPCA  was  used,  the  data  became 
mostly  Gaussian  distributed  with  wider  range  of  parameter  variation  over  several 
PRI’s  and  CPI’s.  These  argument  support  the  fact  that  weight  adaptation  should 
be  more  frequent  when  TSI  has  significant  doppler  components.  Another  surprising 
result  is  the  lack  of  K-distributed  clutter  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  foliage  in  the  RSTER  experimentation  area.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
conclude  that  ground  TSI  is  in  general  Weibull  distributed.  It  seems  however,  that 
in  a  terrain  such  as  the  RSTER  experimentation  area  in  New  Mexico  a  Weibull 
distributed  TSI  is  a  fairly  accurate  model  when  ground  jammers  are  used,  and  a 
Gaussian  distributed  TSI  is  an  acceptable  model  for  TSI  due  to  airborne  jammers. 
Finally,  in  some  PRI’s  and  for  certain  RSTER  look  angles,  no  known  distribution 
seems  to  fit  the  backscattered  TSI.  These  cases  were  however  rare  and  do  not  change 
the  conclusions  of  this  phase  of  the  study. 


IV.  Mountaintop  TSI  Parameters 

In  an  earlier  study  (AFOSR,  Summer  1994)  the  author  has  proposed  a  model 
for  TSI  as  a  linear  combination  of  discrete  scattering  components  located  within  the 
glistening  surface  between  the  jammer  and  the  radar.  Models  of  similar  nature  have 
been  proposed  by  Fante  [15]  and  Compton  [33].  TSI  received  at  the  mth  element  and 
the  kth  tap  of  an  antenna  array  is  modeled  as 
Q 

^  -  mTu  -  (k  -  1)A  -  T,/)  exp  j  [t  -  mTu  -  (k  -  1)A)  +  xpi]  (5) 

9=0 

where  A  is  the  tap  spacing,  Q  is  the  number  of  TSI  components,  Tu  is  the  interelement 
delay  of  the  Ith  multipath  element,  with  amplitude  /?j,  and  electric  phase  ij>i,  and 
spatial  delay  Ts\.  The  doppler  frequency  of  each  component  is  denoted  by  lji.  Both 
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specular  and  diffuse  multipath  components  are  included  in  the  above  model  and  differ 
only  in  terms  of  their  spatial  delay  T3i  and  magnitude  yd/. 

The  effect  of  each  of  the  parameters  included  in  the  above  equation  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  TSI  mitigation  system  have  been  examined  using  a  Monte-Carlo  sim¬ 
ulation.  It  was  found  that  the  spatial  delay  Tsi  which  is  a  function  of  the  arrival 
angle  of  each  TSI  component  had  little  impact  on  the  performance  of  the  receiving 
array  particularly  for  narrowband  systems.  The  parameter  /?/  is  certainly  important 
because  it  reflects  the  power  of  the  TSI  component  relative  to  the  direct  jamming 
signal.  The  electric  phase  ifri  had  little  impact  on  TSI  mitigation  and  is  generally 
presumed  zero.  The  doppler  frequency  u ;/  is  certainly  an  important  parameter  that 
determines  the  weight  lifetime  and  the  duration  of  the  interval  within  which  an  SINR 
of  3  db  below  the  optimal  is  maintained. 

In  this  study  we  attempted  to  derive  estimates  of  some  of  the  above  parame¬ 
ters  from  the  Mountaintop  bistatic  clutter  database.  Issues  concerning  tap  spacing, 
number  of  array  elements,  and  weight  lifetime  are  addressed  in  the  following  section. 

First,  the  number  of  TSI  scattering  components  Q  was  estimated  using  the  range 
profile  of  each  illuminated  area  for  different  RSTER  look  angles  and  different  jam¬ 
ming  scenarios.  Such  range  profiles  of  radar  backscattering  data  depend  on  jammer 
azimuth  position,  elevation,  as  well  as  RSTER  elevation  and  azimuth.  In  some  cases, 
such  range  profiles  are  distinctly  different  for  consecutive  PRFs  and  different  CPI’s. 
It  is  possible  to  identify  about  five  to  six  relatively  significant  scattering  components 
in  a  particular  range  profile.  Some  range  profiles  did  not  include  any  significant 
TSI  components.  The  results  did  not  depend  significantly  on  whether  the  jammer 
is  ground-based  or  airborne.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  range  profile  that  covers  hundreds 
of  Kilometers  of  mountainous  terrain  contains  very  few  scattering  components,  we 
therefore  conclude  that  TSI  is  due  to  a  large  number  of  low  level  scattering  com¬ 
ponents,  thus  a  statistical  approach  such  as  those  described  in  the  previous  section 
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is  better  suited  for  modeling  TSI.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of  identifiable  TSI 
components,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  spatial  delay  parameters. 

Doppler  filtering  helped  identify  the  range  of  the  doppler  components  of  TSI 
(jJi-  Our  doppler  processing  showed  that  Mountaintop  TSI  had  a  doppler  frequency 
range  of  about  150  Hz  which  is  consistent  with  platform  motion  simulation  applied  to 
RSTER  using  IDPCA.  This  doppler  range  is  acceptable  for  an  airborne  radar  receiver 
traveling  at  a  speed  near  that  depicted  by  IDPCA  simulation. 

V.  Adaptive  Processing  in  a  Multipath  Environment 

Mountaintop  TSI  mitigation  using  the  adaptive  architecture  shown  in  Figure  9 
is  the  focus  of  this  section.  TSI  cancellation  experiments  were  conducted  using  the 
bistatic  signatures  of  Mountaintop,  with  emphasis  on  number  of  delay  elements,  num¬ 
ber  of  auxiliaries,  and  weight  lifetime  for  consecutive  PRI’s  and  different  CPI’s.  Data 
files  representing  TSI  due  to  ground  and  airborne  jammers  were  both  used  in  this 
phase  of  the  study.  Furthermore,  data  files  corresponding  to  IDPCA  platform  simu¬ 
lation  effect  were  also  used.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  IDPCA  simulated  platform 
motion  is  designed  to  yield  a  constant  receiver  velocity  which  results  in  a  relatively 
constant  doppler  range.  In  real  TSI  situations  where  the  receiver  platform  is  acceler¬ 
ating  or  decelerating,  one  should  expect  a  relatively  different  TSI  doppler  signature 
and  consecutively  a  slightly  different  weight  lifetime. 

The  architecture  of  RSTER,  particularly  the  spacing  between  antennas,  the  size 
of  the  array,  and  the  configuration  of  the  array  limits  to  some  extent  the  number  of 
options  available  for  TSI  mitigation.  RSTER  architecture,  however,  is  acceptable  as 
the  results  do  indicate  mainly  because  the  receiver  operates  in  a  narrowband  mode. 
In  a  wideband  mode,  where  TSI  is  even  a  more  serious  threat,  RSTER  may  not  be 
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sufficient  for  mitigating  the  effects  of  hot  clutter  and  a  more  complicated  structure 
may  be  desirable  such  as  that  proposed  by  Fante  [15].  Furthermore,  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  a  certain  cancellation  ratio  in  an  adaptive  architecture  if  the  number  of 
auxiliaries,  the  gain  of  the  main  channel  and  the  auxiliaries  are  chosen  properly 
assuming  a  certain  noise  level  cr2  and  assuming  that  the  number  of  mainlobe  jammers 
(discrete  TSI  components  is  known  Nj).  The  desired  residue  r  can  be  approximated 
as  [15] 


r  «  <r 


2 


(6) 


where  N  is  the  total  number  of  antennas  and  Gm ,  Ga  are  the  gain  of  the  main  and 
auxiliary  channels  respectively.  The  above  expression  indicates  that  the  residue  is 
mainly  due  to  thermal  noise  and  noise  carry-over  from  the  auxiliaries.  The  above 
design  formula  determines  the  number  of  auxiliaries  needed  and  the  required  gain  on 
each  auxiliary  to  achieve  a  certain  cancellation  ratio.  Although  RSTER  has  a  limited 
number  of  antenna  elements  (dependent  on  how  it  is  configured),  the  above  formula 
was  used  (when  possible)  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  number  of  auxiliary  channels  and 
their  gains  for  Mountaintop  TSI  mitigation  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  narrowband  mode  of  RSTER,  this  study  assumes  that  the 
transmitted  pulses  are  insensitive  to  expected  doppler  shifts,  and  that  all  RSTER 
antennas  have  identical  patterns.  The  platform  velocity  vector  is  assumed  to  lie 
exactly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  array  axis.  Furthermore,  the  jamming  source  of  TSI 
is  a  continuous  barrage  noise  jamming  which  may  be  assumed  stationary  over  a  CPI 
but  is  decorrelated  for  different  PRI’s.  TSI  is  assumed  to  have  the  same  stationarity 
and  decorrelation  features  as  its  jamming  source. 

The  theory  of  adaptive  array  processing  will  not  be  detailed  in  this  report  because 
of  space  limitations,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  [19,  33,  16]  for  specific  adaptive 
processing  architecture  and  algorithms.  Instead,  a  brief  review  of  basic  space-time 
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adaptive  processing  is  provided.  In  principle  a  space-time  adaptive  processor  gener¬ 
ates  a  weighted  linear  combination  of  the  spatial  samples  of  the  array  antennas  and 
the  temporal  samples  of  several  pulses. 

Each  coherent  processing  interval  corresponds  to  a  cube  of  data  of  dimensions 
M  x  N  x  L  where  M  is  the  number  of  PRI’s  (varies  between  12  and  16),  N  is 
the  number  of  antennas  (main  and  auxiliaries),  and  L  is  the  number  of  samples 
per  PRI  (ranges  from  about  400  to  about  1800)  depending  on  which  file  is  being 
examined.  Physically  a  CPI  represents  the  radar  backscatter  signal  over  a  certain 
range  and  within  the  angular  sector  of  the  transmit  beam.  At  the  range  gate  of 
interest,  the  space-time  processor  weights  the  output  of  all  antenna  elements  at  all 
PRI’s  with  a  weight  vector  of  length  NM,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  beamforming 
and  doppler  filtering.  A  space-time  processor  is  therefore  a  two-dimensional  filtering 
scheme  placing  nulls  in  the  azimuth-doppler  space  to  cancel  jamming  and  clutter. 
The  weights  are  of  course  the  product  of  the  inverse  of  the  covariance  matrix  $  and 
the  steering  vector  X. 

W  =  $~lX  (7) 

which  requires  the  solution  of  M N  linear  equations  which  could  be  in  the  order  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  requires  on  the  order  of  ( MN )3  operations.  Therefore,  space-time  adaptive 
processing  may  require  prohibitive  computing  power  particularly  when  considering 
airborne  surveillance  radars  with  high  speed  processors  on  board.  Partially  adap¬ 
tive  space-time  processing  schemes  with  significant  reduction  in  computing  power 
are  available  and  may  be  used  with  minimal  loss  in  signal-to-interference  plus  noise 
ratio  (SINR).  In  this  study,  TSI  mitigation  is  not  performed  in  real  time  but  using 
powerful  processors,  and  our  emphasis  is  on  the  number  of  tap-delay  elements,  the 
number  of  auxiliaries,  and  weight  lifetime,  hence  a  fully  adaptive  STAP  architecture 
was  adopted. 
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The  adaptive  architecture  shown  in  Figure  9  was  used  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  Mountaintop  TSI  mitigation.  Data  files  representing  various  jammer,  target,  and 
RSTER  scenarios  were  loaded  and  mitigation  experiments  conducted.  The  cancel¬ 
lation  ratio  was  chosen  as  the  performance  measure  for  TSI  mitigation  experiments 
which  is  a  better  suited  measure  particularly  when  the  target  is  absent.  Figures  10- 
15  show  samples  of  cancellation  ratios  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  tap  delay  el¬ 
ements,  tap  spacing,  and  number  of  array  elements.  The  results  of  this  extensive 
TSI  mitigation  testing  applied  to  both  Tape  and  Internet  Mountaintop  data  can  be 
analyzed  and  compiled  as  follows: 

•  A  cancellation  loss  of  about  5  db  may  be  incurred  if  tap  spacing  exceeded  1/2(B) 
where  B  is  the  bandwidth  of  the  received  backscatter  signal. 

•  Using  additional  auxiliaries  with  proper  gain  values  does  improve  the  cancella¬ 
tion  ratio  in  almost  all  TSI  scenarios.  When  proper  tap  spacing  is  used,  using 
more  than  five  auxiliaries  produces  little  effect  on  the  cancellation  ratio. 

•  Regardless  of  whether  the  jamming  source  is  airborne  or  grounded,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tap-delay  elements  is  in  the  order  of  hundreds  (about  200-250)  for  an 
acceptable  cancellation  performance  with  less  than  five  auxiliaries  used. 

•  Cancellation  of  TSI  due  to  airborne  jammers  requires  more  tap  delays  and 
auxiliary  antennas  than  its  counterpart  due  to  ground  jamming.  This  indicates 
that  TSI  with  non-zero  doppler  remains  more  serious  than  TSI  generated  by  a 
stationary  jammer. 

•  Tap  spacing  is  not  only  a  factor  of  the  bandwidth  of  the  received  signal  but 
also  dependent  on  the  source  of  TSI.  Hot  clutter  generated  by  an  airborne 
jammer  requires  closer  tap  spacing  than  that  due  to  a  ground  jammer.  This 
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result  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  doppler  associated  with  each  TSI 
component  limits  the  lifetime  of  the  weights  of  the  array. 

•  Weights  computed  during  PRI1  can  be  used  with  little  loss  in  cancellation  to 
compute  the  residue  using  successive  PRI’s  for  TSI  generated  with  a  ground 
jammer.  When  an  airborne  jammer  is  used,  the  weights  must  be  updated  at 
each  PRI  independently  of  target  presence.  A  weight  lifetime  of  about  2.2  ms 
maintains  the  cancellation  ratio  within  4  db  of  its  optimum  value. 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  auxiliaries  has  little  effect  on  weights  lifetime.  In¬ 
creasing  tap  spacing  prolongs  the  duration  of  a  weight  estimate,  but  results  in 
suboptimum  cancellation  performance. 

The  above  conclusions  are  based  on  general  observations  made  over  three  hundred 
mitigation  experiments.  There  are  few  scenarios  representing  a  particular  RSTER 
look  angle,  and  a  specific  jammer  illumination  sector,  where  a  cancellation  perfor¬ 
mance  that  is  relatively  robust  in  terms  of  tap  spacing  and  number  of  auxiliaries  is 
attainable. 

The  above  TSI  mitigation  studies  were  conducted  using  conventional  space-time 
adaptive  processing  techniques  applied  directly  to  the  Mountaintop  bistatic  database. 
Practical  concerns  and  limitations  of  the  ARPA  Mountaintop  data  were  also  addressed 
earlier.  Some  of  the  features  that  are  lacking  either  in  the  Mountaintop  database  or 
the  mitigation  process  itself  are  briefly  addressed  hereafter. 

The  issue  of  TSI  decorrelation  due  to  radar  platform  motion  is  considered  next  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  attempt  to  model  multipath  interference  due  to  rotating  engine  propeller 
blades  which  results  in  additional  mainbeam  interference.  Finally  a  transform-domain 
approach  to  TSI  mitigation  and  an  assessment  of  its  performance  is  investigated. 
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A.  TSI  Decorrelation  Due  to  a  Moving  Radar  Platform 

As  mentioned  earlier  RSTER  is  a  stationary  radar  receiver  which  is  incapable  of 
capturing  the  effect  of  an  airborne  radar  on  multipath  interference  particularly  those 
attributed  to  doppler  and  TSI  decorrelation.  The  intent  here  is  to  alert  the  reader 
to  the  issue  that  the  above  estimates  of  tap  delay  elements  and  auxiliaries  needed  to 
mitigate  TSI  may  be  conservative  due  to  the  fact  that  TSI  undergoes  a  decorrelation 
process  by  virtue  of  the  motion  of  the  radar  platform.  Studies  have  shown  [20]  that 
signals  received  by  a  moving  array  decorrelate  at  a  rate  that  depends  on  the  spacing 
and  the  direction  of  the  antennas.  Paulraj  et  al  [20]  proposed  a  weighted  covariance 
averaging  technique  that  maximizes  the  decorrelation  between  TSI  components  for 
any  translational  dither  of  the  array.  The  idea  is  to  divide  the  data  into  overlapping 
segments,  estimate  the  covariance  matrix  for  each  particular  segment  and  then  the 
covariance  matrix  of  the  array  is  estimated  using 

$  =  ]T  f&i  (8) 

<=i 

where  /;  is  chosen  so  that  all  off-diagonal  entries  in  $  are  forced  to  zero.  For  details 
of  the  above  algorithm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  [20].  The  algorithm  requires  the 
arrival  angles  of  all  multipath  components  to  achieve  complete  off-diagonal  zeroing. 
Clearly,  such  an  approach  is  computationally  intense  that  increases  the  complexity  of 
an  already  complicated  adaptive  processing  algorithm.  Preliminary  results  obtained 
using  simulated  TSI  data,  however,  do  indicate  that  a  better  cancellation  ration  with 
about  10%  less  tap  delays  is  possible.  The  above  algorithm  was  not  applied  to  the 
Mountaintop  data  simply  because  of  the  inherently  lengthy  and  costly  computation 
time  needed.  The  purpose  of  this  approach  is  to  assert  that  it  is  possible  to  make  use 
of  the  relative  radar  platform  motion  to  decorrelate  mainbeam  TSI  and  improve  the 
performance  of  TSI  mitigation. 
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B.  Mitigation  of  propeller  generated  multipath,  effects 

.  This  study  has  focused  mainly  on  hot  clutter  (TSI)  or  multipath  interference 
scattered  from  the  ground  into  the  mainbeam  of  a  radar  receiver.  Because  RSTER  is 
a  stationary  receiver,  the  effects  of  multipath  interference  generated  due  to  the  high 
rotational  speed  of  the  propellers  of  the  surveillance  radar  aircraft  were  not  included 
in  the  Mountaintop  database.  It  is  well  known  that  propeller  motion  modulates  the 
frequency  and  the  amplitude  of  all  received  signals  including  TSI,  to  produce  a  larger 
set  of  correlated  multipath  components  entering  the  mainbeam  of  the  radar  receiver. 
Figure  16  shows  a  typical  modulated  signal  due  to  the  motion  of  a  propeller  or  a 
helicopter  rotor.  The  spectrum  of  that  signal  is  shown  in  Figure  17  and  it  resembles 
that  of  an  FM  signal  with  spectral  lines  spaced  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  number 
Q  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  propeller  blades  uT. 


OJd  =  Qwt 


(9) 


This  added  doppler  effect  u>d  leads  to  even  further  constraints  on  weight  lifetime 
and  increases  the  number  of  delay  elements  needed  to  mitigate  TSI.  The  effects  of 
multipath  interference  on  TSI  mitigation  was  also  simulated  using  computer  generated 
TSI  samples  which  were  the  modulated  by  the  rotating  blades  according  to  a  model 
described  in  [17].  The  multipath  signal  received  at  the  mth  antenna  and  kth  tap  delay 
is  then 
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where  L\  and  L?  denote  the  distance  of  the  edges  of  the  blades  from  the  propeller 
center.  The  range  to  ground  is  R,  A  is  the  wavelength  of  the  transmitted  signal,  and  6 
is  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  propeller  rotation,  the  line  of  sight  from  the  array  to 
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the  center  of  the  propeller.  Ar  is  a  scale  factor  that  determines  the  power  of  the  mul¬ 
tipath  interference.  For  a  typical  aircraft  propeller,  the  above  modulation  contributes 
about  200  Hz  in  additional  doppler  frequencies.  This  may  cut  the  weight  lifetime  by 
a  factor  of  two.  Preliminary  results  obtained  using  simulated  TSI  signatures  indicate 
that  the  number  of  required  tap  delay  elements  does  not  increase  significantly  but 
the  weight  lifetime  is  reduced  by  about  30%. 

C.  Transform-Domain  Adaptive  Processing 

In  an  earlier  study  on  TSI  mitigation  [19],  the  author  examined  the  impact  of 
subbanding  prior  to  adaptive  filtering  on  the  performance  of  an  adaptive  processing 
architecture  for  hot  clutter  mitigation.  Although  simulated  TSI  was  used  in  the 
experimental  phase  of  that  study,  it  was  determined  that  uniform  subbanding  (via 
DFT)  or  nonuniform  subbanding  (via  wavelet  transform)  prior  to  adaptive  processing 
would  improve  the  cancellation  ratio  only  when  the  number  of  subbands  is  large. 

Both  transforms  were  attempted  during  the  course  of  this  study.  No  improvement 
in  cancellation  ratio  was  detected  because  the  number  of  subbands  was  smaller  than 
what  is  needed  for  any  noticeable  improvement  in  array  performance.  Increasing  the 
number  of  subbands  increases  the  computational  burden  and  is  therefore  impractical. 
An  alternative  approach  to  TSI  mitigation  was  then  attempted  where  joint  adaptation 
of  all  array  weights  was  replaced  by  independent  adaptations  (LMS  algorithm)  applied 
to  each  frequency  bin  in  the  DFT  case,  or  to  each  scale  bin  in  the  wavelet  case.  Figure 
18  shows  a  block  representation  of  this  algorithm  where  the  incoming  backscatter  data 
is  subbanded  prior  to  applying  the  LMS  algorithm  independently  in  each  subband. 
The  advantage  is  a  reduction  in  computing  demand  and  consequently  in  hardware 
requirements,  and  the  disadvantage  is  that  the  performance  of  the  TSI  mitigation 
system  is  suboptimal. 

Both  types  of  subbanding  produce  better  nulling  of  correlated  jamming  than  the 


no-transform  case  regardless  of  the  number  of  TSI  components.  The  results  indicate 
that  subbanding  followed  by  adaptation  in  each  subband  independently  of  the  other 
subbands  may  reduce  the  computational  burden  of  TSI  mitigation  and  produce  better 
nulling  of  correlated  interference.  Weight  lifetime  is  not  an  issue  in  this  case  because 
all  weights  are  adaptively  estimated  for  each  subband.  Convergence  may  be  an  issue  in 
this  case,  but  previous  studies  [19]  have  indicated  that  transform-domain  adaptation 
actually  improves  the  convergence  rate  of  the  array.  Further  work  is  needed  to  better 
understand  the  full  potential  of  this  approach. 

VI.  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

TSI  mitigation  using  conventional  space-time  adaptive  architectures  is  attainable 
with  a  high  computational  cost  made  even  higher  by  the  need  to  frequently  update  the 
array  weights  (about  2.2  ms  weight  lifetime).  The  hardware  requirements  are,  in  this 
author’s  opinion,  vast  and  almost  impractical.  The  number  of  arithmetic  operations 
grows  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  Such  a 
prohibitive  computational  requirement  renders  the  inclusion  of  further  pre-processing 
via  subbanding  less  attractive. 

The  Mountaintop  database  lacks  two  significant  features;  TSI  decorrelation  due  to 
radar  platform  motion  is  missing,  and  the  multipath  contribution  of  the  propellers  of 
the  radar  aircraft.  Both  missing  information  are  due  to  the  stationarity  of  RSTER, 
and  are  not  recovered  by  the  utilization  of  IDPCA.  Preliminary  results  used  sim¬ 
ulated  TSI  indicate  that  signal  modulation  due  to  receiver  propeller  increases  the 
vulnerability  of  adaptive  processing  architectures  to  TSI  threat. 

Limiting  the  number  of  antenna  elements  may  be  possible  (about  six  auxiliaries), 
but  the  temporal  processing  requirements  are  in  the  order  of  hundreds.  Further 
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velopment  in  this  field  should  focus  on  generating  a  better  representative  database 
for  hot  clutter  that  is  recorded  using  an  airborne  receiver  as  ultimately  intended,  and 
on  generating  efficient  array  processing  algorithms  with  computational  requirements 
that  are  within  the  capabilities  of  modern  digital  signal  processors. 
Acknowledgements:  The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific 
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Abstract 

We  present  an  adaptive  FIR  filtering  approach,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  APES  (Amplitude  and 
Phase  Estimation  of  a  Sinusoid),  for  interferometric  SAR  imaging.  We  compare  the  APES  algorithm  with 
other  FIR  filtering  approaches  including  the  Capon  and  FFT  methods.  We  show  via  both  numerical  and 
experimental  examples  that  the  adaptive  FIR  filtering  approaches  such  as  Capon  and  APES  can  yield  more 
accurate  spectral  estimates  with  much  lower  sidelobes  and  narrower  spectral  peaks  than  the  FFT  method. 
We  show  that  although  the  APES  algorithm  yields  somewhat  wider  spectral  peaks  than  the  Capon  method, 
the  former  gives  more  accurate  overall  spectral  estimates  and  SAR  images  than  the  latter  and  the  FFT 
method. 
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USING  APES  FOR  INTERFEROMETRIC  SAR  IMAGING 


Jian  Li 


I.  Introduction 

In  this  paper,  we  show  how  the  APES  (Amplitude  and  Phase  Estimation  of  a  Sinusoid  with  known 
frequency  in  unknown  colored  noise)  algorithm  [1]  can  be  used  for  interferometric  SAR  imaging.  We 
compare  the  APES  algorithm  with  other  approaches  including  Capon  [2]  and  FFT  methods.  We  show 
by  means  of  both  numerical  and  experimental  examples  that  the  APES  approach  can  yield  more  accurate 
spectral  estimates  with  much  lower  sidelobes  and  more  narrow  spectral  peaks  than  the  FFT  (fast  Fourier 
transform)  method.  We  show  that  although  the  APES  algorithm  gives  slightly  wider  spectral  peaks  than 
the  Capon  method,  the  former  yields  more  accurate  overall  spectral  estimates  than  the  latter  and  the  FFT 
method. 

In  Section  2,  we  formulate  the  problem  of  interest.  In  Section  3,  we  describe  how  the  APES  algorithm  is 
used  for  interferometric  SAR  imaging  and  compare  it  with  other  approaches  including  the  FFT  and  Capon 
methods.  In  Section  4,  we  present  both  numerical  and  experimental  examples  showing  the  performance  of 
the  APES  algorithm  when  used  for  interferometric  SAR  imaging.  Finally,  Section  5  contains  our  conclusions. 


II.  Problem  Formulation 


In  interferometric  SAR  systems,  we  have  two  vertically  displaced  apertures  to  collect  registered  and 
phase  coherent  signals.  For  one-dimensional  sequences,  at  a  frequency  to  (which  is  proportional  to  the 
range)  of  interest,  we  model  the  data  sequences  collected  by  the  two  apertures  as 


zin  =  a(to)einw  +  ein(to), 

z2n  =  +  e2n(w),  _ 


(1) 


where  ei„(w)  and  e2n(w)  denote  the  unmodeled  noise  and  interference  at  frequency  to,  a(w)  is  the  complex 
amplitude  at  to  and  is  proportional  to  the  radar  cross  section  (RCS)  of  the  scatterer  at  to,  and  j(to)  is  the 
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phase  difference  between  the  two  channels  at  u  and  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  scatterer.  The 
problem  of  interest  herein  is  to  estimate  a(w)  and  j(lj)  from  {^uJ^and  {z2n}^S01  for  all  u  of  interest. 
In  a  similar  way,  we  can  model  the  two-dimensional  data  matrices  {zlni  n2}  and  {z2ni  },  ni  = 
—  1,  n2  =  0,1,---, Af 2  -  1,  collected  by  the  two  apertures  and  at  a  frequency  pair  (oq,  w2) 
(which  are  proportional  to  the  range  and  cross-range,  respectively)  of  interest  as 


zU,n3  =  +ei  >iimj(«ilU2), 


(2) 


=a(wllW2)e^(“‘^)ei(n.-i+"^)+e2ni  ^(Wl,W2),  J 

where  a(wi,w2)  and  7(^1,  u>2)  are  proportional  to  the  RCS  and  height  of  the  scatterer  at  (w1,w2).  The 
unmodeled  noise  and  interference  at  frequency  (w1;u;2)  is  denoted  by  ejnj  „2(ui ,w2)  and  e2ni  n  (u>i,w2). 
The  problem  now  is  to  determine  a(ui,u2)  and  7(07,  cu2)  from  the  2-D  data  for  all  (wj,  w2)  of  interest. 

A  simple  method  of  estimating  a(u)  and  7(0;)  or  a(u>i,  w2)  and  7(07 ,  w2)  is  to  use  1-D  or  2-D  FFT  (Fast 
Fourier  Transform),  which  is  computationally  efficient.  For  1-D  data  sequences,  for  example,  let  Zi(w) 
and  Z2(u)  denote  the  normalized  Fourier  transforms  of  {zu}  and  {z2n}  at  frequency  u,  i.e.,  the  Fourier 
transforms  of  {zin}  and  {z2n}  at  frequency  u  divided  by  TV.  Then  the  FFT  estimates  y(ui)  and  a(u ),  of 
7 (w)  and  a(w),  respectively,  are  given  by 


7(w)  =  phase  of  [Z^(lj)Z2(u)]  , 


(3) 


and 


A(")  =  2 


l  r 


Zi(u)  +  Z2(w)e 


(4) 


where  (•)*  denotes  the  complex  conjugate.  If  the  phase  of  a(w)  is  not  of  interest,  |d(w)|2  may  be  obtained 

by 


|d(W)|2  =  |21*(u;)Z2(w)|. 


(5) 


(It  appears  that  |d(w)|  obtained  from  Equation  (4)  will  be  more  accurate  as  it  is  the  result  of  averaging 
more  data.)  However,  Fourier  transform  methods  are  known  to  suffer  from  high  sidelobe  effects  and  poor 
accuracy.  Many  different  types  of  windows  can  be  applied  to  the  data  before  FFT  processing  to  reduce 
the  sidelobes.  This  is  achieved,  however,  at  the  cost  of  widening  the  estimated  spectral  peaks  and  hence 
worsening  the  resolution. 
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We  show  below  how  the  APES  algorithm  [1]  can  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  a(w)  and  -/(w)  or  a(wi,w2) 
and  y(u>i,u>2)-  The  APES  algorithm  is  an  adaptive  FIR  filtering  approach  that  yields  significantly  reduced 
sidelobes  and  narrower  spectral  peaks  than  the  FFT-based  methods. 

III.  The  APES  Algorithm  for  Interferometric  SAR  Imaging 

We  present  our  results  in  detail  for  1-D  data  sequences  and  then  extend  them  to  the  2-D  case.  We  begin 
by  briefly  describing  the  use  of  FIR  filters  for  the  estimation  of  a(u>)  and  y(ui)  or  a(o>x,u)2)  and  7(0)1, W2). 
We  next  present  the  specific  adaptive  FIR  filter  used  in  the  APES  algorithm.  Finally,  we  compare  the 
APES  algorithm  with  the  Capon  [2]  and  FFT  approaches. 

A.  Interferometric  SAR  Imaging  with  FIR  Filters 

We  first  consider  1-D  data  sequences.  Let  h(w)  denote  the  impulse  response  of  an  M- tap  FIR  filter, 
where 

1 T 

h(w)  =  hi(uj)  h,2{oj)  ■■■  h.M{u)  >  (®) 

with  (-)T  denoting  the  transpose.  The  dependence  of  ((6))  on  u  is  introduced  for  later  use;  it  signifies  the 
fact  that  ((6))  is  a  narrowband  filter  with  center  frequency  equal  to  u.  Let  zi  and  Z2  denote  the  data 
vectors  from  the  two  channels.  Let  zx  and  z2  denote  the  data  vectors  zx  and  Z2  complex  conjugated  and  in 
backward  order.  Then  we  have 
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We  make  use  of  combined  forward  and  backward  approaches  as  they  often  yield  better  estimates  as  compared 
to  forward  only  approaches  [3].  Let 


Zl*  Zli  Zli+1  ’ 


*i.-  -  hi  zu 


Z2i-  z2,  Z2, +1  •••  ^2,+m_1 


i  =  0,1,  ■  ■  ■ ,  N  —  M, 


Z2.  -  [  22,  22j+1  •  •  •  J  »  J 

be  the  overlapping  subvectors  of  the  data  vectors  in  ((7)).  From  Equation  ((7)),  we  note  that  the  output 
samples  obtained  by  passing  zi  and  z2,  through  the  FIR  filter  h(w)  are  given  by 


\iH(u)zii  =  a(w)  [htf(w)a(w)]  ejiw  +  u>i  ,•(<*>), 


*  =  0,1,---,^- AT, 


hH(u)z2i  =  a(w)eiy(w)  [hH(w)a(w)]  +  u>2l(w),  j 

where  (• )H  denotes  the  complex  conjugate  transpose,  wu(u)  and  u>2i(w)  denote  the  perturbations  at  the 


a(w)  =  i  eJ“  . . .  ej(M-i)w 


filter  outputs,  and 


For  convenience  of  what  follows,  we  normalize  h(u>)  so  that 

hff(w)a(u>)  =  1.  ( 

Thus,  using  the  first  equation  in  ((9)),  we  obtain  the  intermediate  least  squares  estimate  of  ct(u>)  [1]  as 


<*i(w)  = 


(N-M+  1) 


X  Zli  exp{-iz’w) 


Let  Zi(u)  denote  the  normalized  row-wise  Fourier  transform  of  {zi,}^.oM,  i.e.,  the  Fourier  transform  of 
{zi,}iLoM  divided  by  (77  —  M  +  1),  which  can  be  computed  efficiently  via  FFT  (note  that  padding  with 
zeros  is  often  necessary).  Then  we  have 


di(w)  = 
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Similarly,  using  the  second  equation  in  ((9)),  we  obtain  the  intermediate  least  squares  estimate  of  a(w)eJ7(V) 


as 

d2(w)  =  h  h(u)Z2(u>).  (14) 

where  ,Z2(w)  denotes  the  normalized  row-wise  Fourier  transform  of  {z2, }f=oM •  Thus  the  estimates  of  7 (w) 
and  a(u>)  can  be  obtained,  respectively,  from  Equations  ((13))  and  ((14))  as 

y(u)  =  phase  of  [d*(o;)d2(w)] ,  (15) 


and 


a!(w)  +  d2(  u)e~^w) 


(16) 


We  remark  that  the  FIR  filtering  approach  based  on  ((16))  and  ((15))  can  be  used  to  compute  a(w  =  wj) 
and  j(u  =  Uj)  in  parallel  for  all  Uj  of  interest.  We  also  remark  that  when  M  —  1,  h(w)  becomes  a  scalar, 
(in  fact  h(w)  =  1,  owing  to  ((11))),  and  the  FIR  filtering  approaches  become  the  same  as  the  FFT  (without 
windowing)  approach  (comparing  Equations  ((15))  and  ((16))  with  Equations  ((3))  and  ((4)),  respectively) 
described  at  the  end  of  Section  2.  For  N  >  M,  the  FIR  filtering  approach  approximately  reduces  to  FFT. 
Therefore,  significant  differences  between  FFT  and  the  FIR  filtering  approaches  occur  only  when  M  is 
sufficiently  large  as  compared  to  N. 


B.  The  APES  Algorithm 


The  adaptive  FIR  filter  RaPES (w)  corresponding  to  the  APES  algorithm  is  given  in  Appendix  A  of  [1]. 
Since  now  the  data  sequences  are  collected  by  two  apertures,  we  modify  RaPES  33  follows.  Let 


R  —  —  ( Ri  +  R2  +  Ri  +  R-2  )  j 


where 


1  N-M 

t—0 

and  R2,  Ri,  and  R2  are  obtained  similarly  from  z2i,  zu,  and  z2,,  respectively.  Let 

1 


(17) 


(18) 


Z(w)  = 


Z\(uj)  Zi(co)  Z2(u)  Ziiu) 


(19) 
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where  Z\(u>)  and  Zo(^)  denote  the  normalized  Fourier  transforms  of  {zi,}fi0M  and  {z2,}^qM,  respectively. 
Let 

Q(w)  =  R  -  Z(w)Zh(<jj).  (20) 


Then  h^PES^)  can  be  written  as 


hAPESH 


Q  :(u;)a(w) 


(21) 


(w)Q_1(w)a(u>) 

Note  that  hApEg(w)  satisfies  the  constraint  in  ((H)).  We  also  note  that  since  only  Z{lj)  in  the  right-hand 
side  of  ((20))  depends  on  w,  the  Q-1(w)  in  ((21))  can  be  computed  efficiently  by  using  the  matrix  inversion 
lemma: 

Q_1(w)  =  RT1  -  R ~lZ{u)  [^(wjft-^w)  -  l|  _1  ZH{u)fr\  (22) 


where  I  denotes  the  4x4  identity  matrix. 

It  is  readily  verified  that  too  large  an  M  can  cause  Q(w)  in  ((20))  to  be  singular.  In  [1]  it  has  been 
shown  that  M  —  N/2  gives  the  best  spectral  estimates,  i.e.,  estimates  with  good  accuracy,  low  sidelobes, 
and  narrow  spectral  peaks  for  peaky  spectra.  For  our  case,  since  we  have  data  from  two  channels  to  average, 
we  find  that  the  best  estimates  are  obtained  when  M  tv  2 (N  —  M  +  1),  that  is  M  tv  | (N  +  1). 

Next,  we  compare  the  APES  algorithm  with  the  Capon  approach.  When  Q_1(w)  in  ((21))  is  replaced  by 
R_1,  we  obtain  the  Capon  approach  [2],  i.e.,  hAPES(w)  t^ie  Previ°us  replacement  becomes  h£;ap0n(w). 
Note  that  both  h^PES^)  anc*  ^Capon(w)  are  ^ata  dependent,  and  hence  APES  and  Capon  are  so-called 
“adaptive  methods” . 

It  can  be  seen  from  Appendix  A  of  [1]  that  Q(w)  is  an  estimate  of  the  covariance  matrix  of  the  noise  and 
interference  in  z ,•  and  z,-.  Thus  h^PES^)  *s  a  matched  filter,  while  hQap0n(w)  is  not.  This  may  partially 
explain  the  poorer  performance  of  Capon,  as  compared  with  APES,  observed  in  the  examples  given  in  the 
next  section. 


C.  Extensions 

The  2-D  complex  spectral  estimation  by  means  of  a  general  2-D  FIR  filtering  approach  is  briefly  explained 
in  what  follows.  Let  H(wj ,  u>2)  denote  an  M\  x  M2  2-D  impulse  response  whose  (mi ,  rri2)th  element  is 
hm1,m2{(jJ  i,w2).  Once  again,  we  stress  by  means  of  notation  the  fact  that  the  time-domain  response  H(u>i,  w2) 
corresponds  to  a  narrowband  filter  which  is  to  be  associated,  by  design,  with  a  certain  2-D  center  frequency 
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(u*i,u;2).  Let 


h(wi,w2)  =  vec[H(wi,w2)], 


where  vec(-)  denotes  the  operation  consisting  of  stacking  the  columns  of  a  matrix  on  top  of  each  other. 
Let  Zi  and  Z2  denote  the  2-D  data  matrices  whose  (ni,n2)th  elements  are  given  by  z ini,„2  and  z2niJl2, 
respectively.  Let  Zlt  and  Z2i ,  i  —  0, 1,  •  •  • ,  (Ni  -  Mi  +  1)(W2  —  M2  + 1)  - 1,  denote  the  Mi  x  M2  overlapping 
submatrices  of  Zi  and  Z2,  respectively.  Let  Z\  and  Z2  denote  the  complex  conjugate  of  the  data  matrix 
Zi  and  Z2,  with  its  rows  and  columns  in  backward  order,  respectively.  Let  Zii  and  Z2.  be  formed  from 
Zi  and  Z2,  respectively,  in  the  same  way  as  Z\i  and  Z2i  are  formed  from  Zi  and  Z2,  respectively.  Let 
be  a  vector  obtained  by  stacking  the  columns  of  the  2-D  normalized  Fourier  transform  of  { } , 
i  =  0, 1,-  •  •,  {N\—  Mi  +  l)(N2  —  M2  +  l)-  1,  i.e.,  the  Fourier  transform  of  {Zi,}  divided  by  (Ni—Mi  +  l)(N2  — 
M2  +  1).  Similarly,  let  22(u*i,o>2)  be  obtained  from  {Z2i},  i  =  0, 1,-  •  •,  (A^i  —  M\  +  l)(iV2  —  M2  +  1)  —  1, 


respectively.  Let 


a(wi,w2)  =  ai(wi)  ®a2(u>2), 


where  ®  denotes  the  Kronecker  matrix  product  and 


1T 

a  i(wj)=  1  ejw-  ■■■  ej<-Mi~1'>Ui  .  *=1,2. 


Then  the  least  squares  estimates  of  7(0*1,  u>2)  and  a(u>i,u>2)  are  obtained  as 


7(wi,o2)  =  phase  of  [di(wi,w2)d2(o;1,  w2)] , 


where 


d(o*i,w2)=  |  |di(o;i,o*2)  +  d2(wi,o;2)e  j 


di(wi,w2)  =  hH  (u>i ,  w2)  Z  i(oj\ ,  u>2) 


a2(uii,u2)  =  hH(u>i,u>2)Z2(ui,u!2)  (29) 

To  derive  the  2-D  FIR  filter  h^p£g(o;1,o;2)  used  by  the  APES  algorithm,  let  Ri,  R2,  Ri  and  R2  denote 
the  sample  covariance  matrices  associated  with  vec  [ZiJ,  vec  [Z2i],  vec  [ZiJ  and  vec  fz2il,  respectively. 
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Let  R  denote  the  average  of  Ri,  R2,  Ri  and  R2  as  in  ((17)),  and  let 


Z(ui,u2)  = 


Zl(hJl,U>2)  Zi(uJi,U>2)  Z2(u!1,u>2)  Z2(uii,UJ2) 


(30) 


where  Zi(u>i,lo2)  and  Z2(u>i,u2)  denote  the  vectors  obtained  by  stacking  the  columns  of  the  2-D  normalized 
Fourier  transforms  of  {Zlt}  and  {Z2J,  i  =  0, 1,  •  •  • ,  (Nx  -  Mi  +  l)(iV2  -  M2  +  1)  -  1,  respectively.  Then 

hAPES^i’k'2)  is  Siven  by 


hAPES(wi>w2) 


Q  1(^i,^2)a(a>i,^2) 

aH(u>i ,  w2)Q~1  (wi ,  w2)a(wx ,  u>2)  ’ 


(31) 


where 


Q  (wliw2)  —  R  —  R  ^-2(wi,w2)  Z  (wi,W2)R  ^  Z(u>i  ,id2') — I  Z^  (lOi ,  uj2)R 


(32) 


We  remark  that  for  too  large  M i  and  M2,  the  matrix  Q(o>i , lo2)  may  be  singular.  In  general,  using 
Mi  «  |(77i  +  1)  and  M2  «  \{N2  +  1)  in  the  2-D  APES  algorithm  appears  to  yield  the  best  spectral 
estimates. 

Since  the  APES  algorithm  for  the  two  dimensional  case  requires  the  inversion  of  (MjM2)  x  ( M\M2 ) 
matrix,  it  is  computationally  prohibitive  to  apply  the  algorithm  directly  to  data  matrices  with  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  examples  that  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  section.  Instead,  we  proceed 
in  a  different  way.  We  break  up  each  frequency  domain  image  (obtained  by  taking  the  2-D  FFT  of  the 
time  domain  data)  into  overlapping  chips  of  size  Ni  x  N2  (Ni  and  N2  are  smaller  than  the  original  data 
dimensions),  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  We  choose  the  overlap  to  be  50%.  We  take  the  2-D  inverse  FFT  (IFFT) 
of  the  frequency  domain  chips  to  obtain  the  time  domain  chips  and  apply  the  APES  algorithm  to  the  time 
domain  chips.  Since  the  APES  algorithm  can  be  used  to  compute  a(wi,w2)  and  -y(wi,w2)  in  parallel  for 
each  frequency  pair  (wi,  w2)  of  interest,  we  evaluate  a(w1,u;2)  and  j(ui,  w2)  only  over  the  frequencies  given 
by  27t(0.25)  <  u>\  <  27r(0.75)  and  27t(0.25)  <  w2  <  2?r(0.75).  The  results  obtained  by  applying  APES  to 
the  time  domain  chips  are  put  together  to  form  the  final  image.  We  will  show  with  examples  in  the  next 
section  that  this  procedure  does  not  produce  the  mosaicing  or  tiling  effect,  which  is  noticible  for  the  images 
shown  in  [4]. 


IV.  Numerical  and  Experimental  Results 


Figure  1:  Applying  APES  to  data  matrix  with  large  dimensions 
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We  present  both  numerical  and  experimental  examples  showing  the  performance  of  the  APES  algorithm 
in  interferometric  SAR  imaging.  We  compare  the  performance  of  APES  with  those  of  FFT,  windowed  FFT, 
and  Capon  methods. 

A.  1-D  Complex  Spectral  Estimation 

We  first  consider  estimating  the  complex  amplitude  and  phase  estimates  for  data  sequences  (as  modeled 
in  (1))  with  N  =  64  samples.  The  modulus  of  the  true  complex  spectrum  is  shown  in  Figure  2(a).  Note  that 
the  data  consists  of  4  dominant  lines  and  many  small  randomly  spaced  scatterers.  The  true  phase  differences 
associated  with  the  4  dominant  lines  are  shown  in  Figure  3(a).  We  are  most  interested  in  estimating  the 
complex  amplitudes  and  phase  differences  associated  with  the  dominant  lines.  The  data  is  corrupted  by 
additive  zero-mean  white  Gaussian  noise  with  variance  1.  Figure  2(b)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex 
amplitude  estimate  obtained  with  the  FFT  method.  We  note  that  the  use  of  the  FFT  method  results  in 
high  sidelobes,  which  makes  it  hard  to  distinguish  the  peak  caused  by  the  4th  dominant  line  in  Figure  2(a) 
from  the  sidelobe  peaks.  Note  also  that  the  peak  heights  given  by  the  FFT  method  are  not  very  accurate 
estimates  of  the  true  ones  shown  in  Figure  2(a).  Figure  3(b)  shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  at  the 
frequencies  corresponding  to  the  4  dominant  lines  obtained  with  the  FFT  method.  We  see  that  the  phase 
difference  estimate  for  the  4th  dominant  line  is  quite  different  from  the  corresponding  true  value,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  remaining  lines  are  not  very  accurate  either.  Figure  2(c)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex 
amplitude  estimate  obtained  by  using  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  2.  We  note  that  the 
windowed  FFT  method  reduces  the  sidelobes  of  the  spectral  peaks.  However,  the  windowed  FFT  method 
widens  the  spectral  peaks  and  as  a  result,  the  third  and  fourth  peaks  in  Figure  2(c)  are  smeared  together. 
Figure  3(c)  shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  by  the  windowed  FFT  method.  We  observe  that 
the  estimates  are  no  better  than  those  obtained  by  the  FFT  method.  Figure  2(d)  shows  the  modulus  of  the 
complex  amplitude  estimate  obtained  by  using  the  Capon  method  with  M  =  16.  Although  the  amplitude 
estimates  are  accurate,  the  corresponding  spectral  peaks  are  not  very  narrow.  As  a  result  the  4th  peak 
appears  to  be  smeared  with  the  3rd  peak.  Figure  3(d)  shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  by  the 
Capon  method  with  M  =  16.  We  find  that  the  phase  difference  estimates  at  the  frequencies  corresponding 
to  the  4  dominant  lines  are  fairly  accurate.  Figure  2(e)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude 
estimate  obtained  by  using  the  Capon  method  with  M  =  32.  Although  the  spectral  peaks  given  by  the 
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Capon  method  are  very  narrow,  the  corresponding  estimated  peak  heights  are  not  accurate.  Figure  3(e) 
shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  by  the  Capon  method  with  M  —  32.  We  note  that  the  phase 
difference  estimates  are  not  very  accurate  either.  Figure  2(f)  show  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude 
estimate  obtained  by  using  the  APES  algorithm  with  M  =  42.  Note  that  using  APES  with  M  =  42  can 
better  resolve  the  4th  spectral  peak  than  using  Capon  with  M  =16,  and  gives  more  accurate  estimates  than 
using  Capon  with  M  =  32.  Figure  3(f)  shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  by  using  the  APES 
algorithm  with  M  =  42.  We  observe  that  the  phase  difference  estimates  given  by  the  APES  algorithm  are 
the  most  accurate  among  all  of  the  methods  considered. 

We  now  consider  the  effect  of  M,  the  length  of  the  FIR  filter,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  complex  amplitude 
and  phase  difference  estimates  at  frequencies  that  correspond  to  the  four  dominant  lines  in  Figure  2(a).  The 
empirical  root  mean-squared  errors  (RMSEs)  of  the  estimates  were  obtained  from  100  independent  trials. 
Figure  4  shows  the  RMSEs  of  the  complex  amplitude  estimates  as  a  function  of  M.  For  some  carefully  picked 
values  of  M,  such  as  M  -  8  and  M  =  16,  the  RMSEs  obtained  with  Capon  are  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  APES.  Yet  for  M  =  16,  it  can  be  seen  from  Figure  2(d)  that  the  Capon  method  yields  wider  spectral 
peaks.  Figure  5  shows  the  RMSEs  of  the  phase  difference  estimates  for  the  APES  and  Capon  methods.  We 
see  that  the  curves  are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  RMSEs  of  the  estimates  obtained  with  the  APES  algorithm 
are  nearly  the  same  for  a  wide  range  of  values  of  M.  Hence,  in  contrast  to  Capon,  the  selection  of  M  in 
APES  for  accurate  complex  amplitude  and  phase  difference  estimation  appears  to  be  straightforward.  Since 
M  =  |(JV  -f  1)  «  42  gives  almost  the  narrowest  spectral  peaks  and  the  most  accurate  complex  amplitude 
and  phase  difference  estimates,  we  recommend  using  M  =  §(iV  +  1)  with  the  APES  algorithm. 

B.  2-D  Complex  Spectral  Estimation 

We  first  consider  estimating  the  mixed-spectrum  for  a  2-D  data  sequence  with  jV)  =  iV2  =  24.  The 
data  sequence  is  corrupted  by  additive  zero-mean  white  Gaussian  noise  with  variance  20.  The  modulus  (in 
dB  and  scaled  to  be  between  0  and  255)  of  the  true  complex  spectrum  is  shown  in  Figure  6(a).  Note  that 
the  data  consists  of  3  spectral  lines  and  two  closely-spaced  one-dimensional  continuous  pulses.  (The  line 
spectra  in  Figure  6(a)  simulate  corner  reflectors  and  the  1-D  continuous  pulses  simulate  dihedrals  in  SAR 
images.)  The  true  phase  difference  or  height  corresponding  to  the  spectral  lines  and  the  one-dimensional 
pulses  are  shown  in  Figure  7(a).  To  give  a  meaningful  representation  to  the  phase  difference  estimates, 
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we  set  the  phase  difference  estimates  to  be  zero  at  those  frequency  points  where  the  estimated  modulus 
of  complex  amplitude  is  below  a  certain  threshold,  since  those  phase  difference  estimates  are  useless.  For 
all  of  the  methods  considered,  we  set  the  threshold  to  be  some  percentage  (obtained  by  trial  and  error 
so  as  to  have  the  best  result  without  loosing  phase  difference  information  at  the  frequencies  of  interest) 
of  the  maximum  of  the  estimated  complex  amplitudes.  Figure  6(b)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex 
amplitude  estimate  obtained  with  the  2-D  FFT  method.  The  use  of  the  2-D  FFT  results  in  high  sidelobes; 
the  two  1-D  continuous  pulses  in  the  spectrum  are  barely  resolved.  Figure  7(b)  shows  the  phase  difference 
estimates  obtained  with  the  2-D  FFT  method.  The  effect  of  the  high  sidelobes  is  evident  in  the  estimated 
phase  difference,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  smeared  phase  difference  estimates  for  the  two  1-D  continuous 
pulses  in  the  spectrum.  Figure  6(c)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  estimate  obtained  by 
using  2-D  FFT  with  a  circularly  symmetric  Kaiser  window  with  shape  parameter  4.  The  windowed  FFT 
method  reduces  the  sidelobes.  However,  it  widens  the  spectral  peaks  and,  as  a  result,  the  closely  spaced 
one-dimensional  continuous  pulses  are  smeared  together.  This  effect  is  also  visible  in  the  phase  difference 
estimates  shown  in  Figure  7(c),  where  the  smearing  for  the  two  1-D  continuous  pulses  is  more  pronounced  as 
compared  to  the  FFT  method.  Figure  6(d)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  estimate  obtained 
by  applying  the  Capon  method  with  M\  =  M2  =  6,  that  is  Mi  =  0.25771  and  with  M2  =  0-25772-  We 
observe  that  the  amplitude  estimates  are  fairly  accurate  (M,-  being  25%  of  77*,  i  =  1,  2,  seems  to  give  the 
most  accurate  complex  amplitude  and  phase  difference  estimates  for  the  Capon  method,  as  is  evident  from 
the  RMSEs  of  the  estimates  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5  ).  The  resolution,  however,  is  poor  owing  to  the 
wide  spectral  peaks,  but  the  sidelobes  are  reduced  far  more  than  those  obtained  by  using  the  2-D  FFT  and 
the  2-D  windowed  FFT.  Figure  7(d)  shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  by  applying  the  Capon 
method  with  Mi  =  M2  =  6.  Although  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  for  the  spectral  lines  are 
better  (owing  to  the  reduced  sidelobes),  we  see  that  the  estimates  for  the  two  continuous  1-D  pulses  are 
smeared  together.  Figure  6(e)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  estimate  obtained  by  applying 
the  Capon  method  with  Mi  =  M2  =  12,  that  is  Mj  =  0.577j,  i  =  1,  2.  Although  the  spectral  peaks  are  very 
narrow,  we  observe  that  the  amplitude  estimates  are  highly  inaccurate,  especially  for  the  two  continuous 
1-D  pulses.  Figure  7(e)  shows  the  phase  difference  estimates  obtained  by  applying  the  Capon  method  with 
Mi  =  M2  =  12.  We  see  that  the  phase  difference  estimates  are  not  accurate,  with  visible  fragmentation  for 
the  two  continuous  1-D  pulses.  Figure  6(f)  shows  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  estimate  obtained 
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by  applying  the  APES  algorithm  with  Mx  =  M2  —  16-  We  observe  that  although  the  spectral  peaks  are 
not  as  narrow  as  those  obtained  with  Capon  with  Mx  =  M2  =  12,  the  amplitude  estimates  are  much  more 
accurate.  Conversely,  although  the  amplitude  estimates  in  Figure  6(f)  are  as  accurate  as  those  obtained 
with  the  Capon  method  with  Mx  =  M2  =  6,  the  resulting  spectral  peaks  are  much  narrower,  with  further 
reduced  sidelobes.  Thus  we  see  that  the  APES  algorithm  provides  the  best  complex  amplitude  estimates 
for  all  of  the  cases  that  we  have  considered.  A  similar  conclusion  can  be  drawn  for  the  phase  difference 
estimates  obtained  by  the  APES  algorithm  shown  in  Figure  7(f). 

We  now  compare  the  APES  algorithm  with  the  FFT  and  Capon  methods  for  interferometric  SAR 
imaging.  First  we  show  that  large  chip  sizes  have  negligible  effect  on  the  resolution  and  complex  amplitude 
estimates,  so  that  a  reasonable  chip  size  can  be  used  for  the  case  of  large  data  dimensions  as  described  at 
the  end  of  Section  3.  Figures  8(a)  and  (b)  show  the  modulus  of  complex  SAR  images  (in  dB  and  scaled  to 
be  between  0  and  255  and  of  size  96  x  96)  obtained  by  applying  the  APES  algorithm  to  one  channel  (as 
described  in  [1])  of  a  small  portion  of  the  data  collected  by  ERIM’s  (  Environmental  Research  Institute  of 
Michigan’s  )  DCS  IFSAR,  with  chip  sizes  Nx  =  N2  =16  and  Nx  —  N2  =32,  and  parameters  Mx  =  M2  =8 
and  Mi  =  M2  =16,  respectively.  We  observe  that  both  images  show  nearly  the  same  texture  and  are 
comparable  in  resolution  as  well.  Hence  we  choose  the  chip  size  to  be  Nx  =  N2  =16  in  what  follows. 

We  now  compare  the  performance  of  the  methods  that  we  have  used  in  our  simulations,  when  they  are 
applied  on  the  experimental  data  collected  by  ERIM’s  DCS  IFSAR.  The  images  in  Figure  9  show  the  modulus 
of  the  complex  amplitude  estimates,  obtained  by  the  four  different  methods,  on  a  portion  surrounding  and 
including  a  part  of  the  Michigan  stadium.  The  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  estimate  is  evaluated  in 
dB  and  is  scaled  to  be  between  0  and  255.  The  radar  in  these  images  is  at  the  top  of  the  image  as  is  evident 
from  the  shadows  cast  by  objects  such  as  trees.  Figure  9(a)  shows  the  result  of  the  FFT  method.  We  observe 
that  a  lot  of  detail  is  lost  in  the  sidelobes  and  the  shadows  are  also  not  defined  properly.  Figure  9(b)  shows 
the  result  of  windowed  FFT  method  when  a  circularly  symmetric  Kaiser  window  with  shape  parameter  4  is 
used.  We  observe  that  although  the  sidelobes  are  significantly  reduced,  the  resolution  has  become  poorer 
as  a  result  of  windowing.  Figure  9(c)  shows  the  result  of  the  Capon  method  with  chip  size  Nx  =  N2  =  16 
and  parameters  Mx  =  M2  =  4.  We  note  that  the  sidelobes  are  reduced  more  compared  to  the  windowed 
FFT  method  and  the  resolution  is  better  as  well.  The  image  has  a  grainy  appearance  although  the  shadows 
are  more  properly  defined  as  compared  to  the  FFT  and  the  windowed  FFT  methods.  Figure  9(d)  shows 
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the  result  of  the  APES  algorithm  with  chip  size  Nx  -  jV2  =  16  and  parameters  Mi  =  M2  =  11.  We  see 
that  apart  from  the  sidelobes  being  reduced  as  compared  to  the  Capon  method,  the  image  has  the  best 
resolution  with  very  well  defined  regions,  not  only  where  the  return  is  strong  (as  opposed  to  the  granularity 
seen  with  the  Capon  method),  but  also  for  the  shadow  portions.  Among  other  areas,  the  result  is  most 
pronounced  when  we  compare  the  stadium  rim  and  the  upper  left  portion  of  the  image  (which  is  the  area 
that  we  have  used  in  Figure  8).  We  mention  here  that  although  using  larger  M\  and  M2  with  the  Capon 
method  will  yield  narrower  spectral  peaks  than  the  APES  algorithm,  it  will  give  highly  inaccurate  complex 
amplitude  and  phase  difference  estimates,  as  is  evident  from  the  simulation  results  for  the  one-dimensional 
and  two-dimensional  cases  considered  earlier. 

Finally,  we  compare  the  results  of  the  four  methods  again,  but  this  time  we  make  a  composite  color 
image  using  both  the  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  and  the  phase  difference  estimates.  We  have  not 
shown  the  phase  difference  estimates  in  a  gray  scale  image  as  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  different  heights 
from  the  image  that  we  obtain,  especially  the  portions  which  have  very  small  complex  amplitude  estimates 
are  more  prone  to  have  phase  estimates  which  are  incorrect  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  data  is 
modeled  in  Equation  (2).  The  images  shown  in  Figures  10(a)-(d)  are  formed  using  a  pseudo  color  mapping. 
The  modulus  of  the  complex  amplitude  image  is  evaluated  in  dB  and  scaled  to  be  between  0  and  255.  The 
phase  difference  image  is  also  scaled  to  be  between  0  and  255.  The  hue  at  each  pixel  is  decided  by  the 
scaled  phase  difference  estimate,  while  relative  brightness  of  the  color  is  decided  by  the  scaled  modulus  of 
the  complex  amplitude  estimate,  with  the  colors  being  fully  saturated.  The  use  of  color  now  discriminates 
between  the  portions  of  the  image  having  different  heights  and  more  details  show  up  which  are  not  visible 
in  the  images  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  conclusions  that  we  have  drawn  for  the  previous  example  are  evident 
once  again.  The  APES  algorithm  yields  the  best  spectral  estimates  with  very  good  resolution  and  highly 
reduced  sidelobes. 


V.  Conclusions 

We  have  demonstrated  how  the  APES  (Amplitude  and  Phase  Estimation  of  a  Sinusoid)  algorithm,  which 
is  an  adaptive  FIR  filtering  approach,  can  be  used  for  interferometric  SAR  imaging.  We  have  compared 
the  APES  algorithm  with  other  FIR  filtering  approaches  including  the  FFT  and  Capon  methods.  We  have 
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shown,  by  means  of  both  numerical  and  experimental  examples,  that  the  adaptive  FIR  filtering  approaches 
such  as  Capon  and  APES  can  yield  accurate  complex  amplitude  and  phase  difference  or  height  estimates 
with  much  lower  sidelobes  and  narrower  spectral  peaks  than  the  FFT  method.  In  particular,  we  have  shown 
that  the  APES  algorithm  gives  more  accurate  complex  amplitude  and  phase  difference  estimates  than  the 
Capon  method,  although  the  latter  can  yield  narrower  spectral  peaks  than  the  former. 
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Appendix  -  Performance  Prediction  of  the  APES  algorithm 


In  this  appendix  we  very  briefly  describe  an  algorithm  for  the  performance  prediction  of  the  APES 
algorithm.  Consider  first  the  case  of  1-D  data  sequences.  According  to  Equations  (9)  in  [1],  the  complex 
amplitude  of  a  sinusoid  with  frequency  u  is  determined  by  the  following  over-determined  equations: 

ej,“a(u)  =  hH(oj)zi,  i  =  0, 1,  •  •  • ,  N  -  M.  (33) 

where  the  definitions  of  the  notations  in  (33)  can  be  found  in  [1].  We  estimate  the  mean-squared  errors 
(MSE)  of  the  estimated  a( w)  by 

.  N—M 

MSE“M  =  l N~I~M+  1)  ^  I e-ji“hH{u)zi  -  d(u)|2  .  (34) 

where  d(u>)  is  the  estimate  obtained  with  the  APES  algorithm.  The  case  of  2-D  data  matrices  is  similar. 

Figures  11-15  are  five  examples  showing  the  performance  of  the  performance  prediction  algorithm.  These 
examples  are  described  in  detail  in  [1].  We  note  from  Figures  11  and  12  that  the  estimated  normalized  mean- 
squared  errors  (NMSE)  are  close  to  the  NMSE  obtained  with  100  Monte-Carlo  simulations.  Figures  13,  14, 
and  15  are  also  as  expected.  Hence  our  approach  can  be  used  to  predict  the  reliability  of  the  estimates 
obtained  with  APES. 
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(e)  (f) 


Figure  2:  Complex  amplitude  estimates  when  noise  variance  is  1  and  N  =  64.  (a)  True  spectrum,  (b)  FFT 
.  (c)  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  2.  (d)  Capon  with  M  =  16.  (e)  Capon  with  M  =  32. 
(f)  APES  with  M  =  42. 
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(a)  (b) 


(c) 


(a)  (0 

Figure  3:  Phase  difference  or  height  estimates  (in  radians)  when  noise  variance  is  1  and  N  =  64.  (a)  True 
phase  difference,  (b)  FFT.  (c)  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  2.  (d)  Capon  with  M  =  16. 
(e)  Capon  with  M  --  32.  (f)  APES  with  M  =  42. 
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(a) 


(c) 


Figure  5:  Root-Mean-squared  errors  (  RMSE 
APES  as  a  function  of  M  for  the  example  in 
3(a),  respectively. 


Figure  6:  Modulus  of  complex  amplitude  estimates  when  noise  variance  is  20  and  Ni  =  N2  =  24.  (a)  True 
Spectrum,  (b)  FFT.  (c)  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  4.  (d)  Capon  with  Mi  =  M2  =  6. 
(e)  Capon  with  Mi  =  M2  =  12.  (f)  APES  with  M\  =  M2  —  16. 


00  (f) 

Figure  7:  Phase  difference  or  height  estimates  (in  radians)  when  noise  variance  is  20  and  Ni  =  N2  =  24. 
(a)  True  phase  difference,  (b)  FFT.  (c)  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  4.  (d)  Capon  with 
M\  =  M2  =  6.  (e)  Capon  with  Mi  =  M2  =  12.  (f)  APES  with  Mi  =  M2  =  16. 
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(b) 


Figure  8:  SAR  images  (96  x  96)  obtained  by  applying  the  APES  algorithm  to  one  channel  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  data  collected  by  ERIM’s  DCS  IFSAR.  (a)  Chip  size  Ni  =  N2  =16  and  overlap  Mi  =  M2  =  8.  (b) 
Chip  size  N\  =  N2  =  32  and  overlap  Mi  =  M2  =  16. 
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(d) 

Figure  9:  SAR  images  (496  x  496)  obtained  from  a  portion  of  the  data  collected  by  ERIM’s  DCS  IFSAR. 
(a)  FFT.  (b)  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  4.  (c)  Capon  with  Ni  =  =  16  and 

Mi  =  M2  =  4.  (d)  APES  with  Ni  =  N2  —  16  and  Mi  =  M2  =  11. 
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Figure  10:  3-D  SAR  images  (496  x  496)  obtained  from  a  portion  of  the  data  collected  by  ERIM’s  DCS 
IFSAR.  (a)  FFT.  (b)  FFT  with  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  4.  (c)  Capon  with  N\  =  JV2  =  16  and 
Mi  =  M2  =  4.  (d)  APES  with  Ni  =  N2  =  16  and  Mi  =  M2  =  11. 
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(c) 


(d) 


Figure  11:  Performance  prediction  of  APES,  (a)  True  spectrum,  (b)  Estimated  spectrum  obtained  with 
APES,  (c)  Normalized  mean-squared  errors  (NMSE)  obtained  from  100  Monte-Carlo  simulations,  (d) 
Estimated  NMSE. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Figure  12:  Performance  prediction  of  APES,  (a)  True  spectrum,  (b)  Estimated  spectrum  obtained  with 
APES,  (c)  Normalized  mean-squared  errors  (NMSE)  obtained  from  100  Monte-Carlo  simulations,  (d) 
Estimated  NMSE. 
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Figure  14:  Performance  prediction  of  APES  (applied  in  SAR  image  estimation  of  an  XPATCH  simulated 
tank  with  data  dimensions  N  =  N  =  32.  (a)  Estimated  with  the  2-D  FFT  method,  (b)  Estimated  with  the 
2-D  FFT  with  circularly  symmetric  Kaiser  window  and  shape  parameter  4.  (c)  Estimated  with  the  APES 
algorithm,  (d)  Estimated  NMSE. 
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